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Constantin Dominte 


Esquisse de caractérisation typologique de la négation Roumaine 


0. L'esquisse que je présente ici est basée essentiellement sur le 
principe stratificationnel du langage. Pour mettre en évidence ce qui est 
spécifique au roumain en ce qui concerne la négation, la perspective 
contrastive se trouve indispensable; c'est pour cela que la négation 
roumaine sera succintement confrontée avec la négation de quelques 
autres langues. 

0.1. Du point de vue stratificationnel, trois espéces de négation sont 
possibles: 

1) La NEGATION PRO-PHRASE (l'énoncé minimal négatif non- 
analysable), cf. roum. Nu!, fr. Non!en tant que répliques à une pro- 
position interrogative comme roum. E farnd fn luna mai?, fr. Fait-il 
hiver au mois de mai? 

2) La NÉGATION VERBALE (l'instrument grammatical marquant la 
forme négative d'une proposition analysable), cf. roum. [fn luna mai] 
nu e [iarnă fn emisfera nordică], fr. [Au mois de mai] il ne fait pas 
[hiver dans l'hémisphère boréal]; 

3) La NÉGATION LEXÉMATIQUE (le mot négatif autonome), cf. 
roum. Ni meni [n-a văzut zăpada cäzind la Ecuator, la nivelul märii], 
Niciodată [nu ninge la Ecuator, la nivelul mării], fr. Personne 
[n'a vu la neige tomber à l'Equateur, au niveau de la mer], [I] ne neige] 
jamais [à /’Equateur, au niveau de la mer]. 

S'imposent déjà trois observations, en ce qui concerne: 

a) L'identification phonétique-segmentale de la négation pro-phrase 
et de la négation verbale en roumain; 

b) La possibilité que la négation verbale soit, en quelques langues, 
un mot auxiliaire, mais en d'autres-un affixe (préfixe ou suffixe négatif). 

c) L’absence de la négation lexématique spécifique dans quelques 
langues. 

0.2. Dans l'essai qui suit, pour caractériser typologiquement la 
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négation roumaine, seront pris en considération trois autre critères, 
considérés comme étant d'une trés haute généralité; il s'agit du: 

1) Critére du rapport phonétique-segmental de la négation pro- 
phrase à la négation verbale, suggéré par la remarque a) sous 0.1. (cf. 
aussi infra, 1-1.3). 

2) Critére paradigmetique de l'opposition entre la négation et 
l'affirmation prophrase minimales, dont l'application aura comme ré- 
sultat d'établir l'inventaire des adverbes assertifs! du roumain (cf. infra, 
2-2.2). 

3) Critére syntagmatique du rapport de la négation verbale à la 
négation lexématique dans la structure de la proposition négative 
analysable en roumain (cf. infra, 3). 

1. Selon le premier critére mentionné immédiatement supra on peut 
distinguer deux principales types de langues: 

1.1. Quelques langues présentent la tautophonie (du point de vue du 
lexique: homonymie) des deux espèces de négation, cf. esp. No1, 
002 veo; s’y rattachent le portugais, le roumain, la plupart des langues 
slaves, le hongrois, le chinois. 

1.2. D'autres langues présentent la non tautophonie (respective- 
ment, l’hétéronymie) des méme espèces de négation, cf. it. No, non 
vedo; s'y rattachent le frangais, les langues germaniques, le russe, 
l'albanais, le néohellénique?. 

Sous cet aspect, le roumain est donc un idiome 4 négation pro- 
phrase et négation verbale tautophoniques (homonymiques). 

1.3. Conformément à la remarque b) sous 0.1., la négation verbale 
prend l'aspect, dans quelques langues, d'un (groupe de) mot(s) auxiliai- 
re(s) —comme, par ex. en espagnol, portugais, italien, allemand, hon- 
grois, chinois, frangais (ne... pas), anglais (do/does not)—, tandis que, 
dans d'autres, elle prend l'aspect d'un morphéme dépendant gram- 


1. Dans les termes introduits par Jacques Pohl, L'homme et le signifiant, Bruxelles 1972, 
p. 66 sqq, qui, du reste, m'a suggéré la prise en considération du critère paradigmatique. 

2. En général, dans les langues à négations tautophoniques, la marque de la proposition 
négative est préverbale, tandis que dans les langues à négations non tautophoniques elle peut 
être préverbale (comme en albanais, néohellénique, russe) ou, au contraire, postverbale 
(comme en allemand, danois, suédois) ou bien méme circumverbale (dans les langues à 
négation verbale complexe, tel le frangais, par exemple), constatation conduisant à la 
possibilité d'établir d'autres sous-types linguistiques, de rang inférieur par rapport à ceux 
présentés ici. 
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matical: soit d'un préfixe négatif (dans de nombreuses langues slaves, en 
lituanien, persan), soit d'un suffixe négatif (en turc, en japonais). 

A cet égard le roumain occupe une place intermédiaire, à savoir par 
ce que Ja négation verbale roumaine se réalise comme un mot auxiliaire 
dans les formes verbales des modes personnels, mais comme un prefixe 
négatif (roum. n e-) dans les formes verbales des modes non personnels 
(sauf l'infinitif). 

2.^ A une proposition interrogative (I), indifféremment de sa forme, 
affirmative (+) ou négative (—), sont possibles, en dépendance de l'état 
des choses dont le virtuel dialogue traite, des réponses à deux formes (+ 
Vs —) aussi; il en résulte que, dans la perspective de l'affirmation et de la 
négation, sont possibles quatre paires de répliques, réductibles au schéma 
suivant: 


I R 
(1) 
CO oe SE PE 
OQ» - LP = | 

ME | 


ab e en 7 + 


Aux réponses, syntactiquement analysables, correspondent dans 
quelques langues des énoncés minimaux non analysables, sous la forme 
des adverbes affirmatifs et négatifs spécialisés; il s’agit des adverbes 
assertifs. 

De ce point de vue, les langues sont classifiées en deux grands types 
en sous-entendant, chacun à son tour, deux sous-types?, à savoir: 

2.1. Quelques langues recourent à seulement deux adverbes assertifs, 
cf. it. si et n o, jap. hai et jee, aux occurrences et homonymies 
différentes dans la grille exposée supra: 

a) Des langues du sous-type [(1) = (4) vs (2) = (3)], comme l'italien, 
l'espagnol (si vs no), l'anglais (yes vs no), le russe (Da vs Njet), 
le turc, l’hébreu. 


3. J. Pohl, op.cit., distingue quatre types linguistiques, que j'ai réduis ici à deux, chacun en 
sous-ordonnant deux sous-types; les quatre types sont conventionnellement nommés par 
Pohl, respectivement, “français”, “italien”, “Japonais” et "ambarique". Le linguiste belge ne 
prend pas en considération la situation de la négation roumaine. 
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b) Des langues du sous-type [(1) - (3) vs (2) = (4)], comme le 
japonais, le vietnamien, les langues africaines kikongo, mbun, yoruba — 
mentionnées par J. Pohl. 

2.2. D'autres langues disposent de trois adverbes assertifs, cf. fr. 
oui, non et si, elles aussi classifiées en deux sous-types: 

a) Langues du sous-type (1) vs [(2) = (3)] vs (4), dont le français, 
l'occitan, les langues scandinaves (cf. dan. ja vs nej vs jo), l'arabe 
(na am etc. vs la vsbalá etc), tout comme l'allemand (ja vs nein 
vs doch), le hongrois (igen vsnem vs de). 

b) Langues du sous-type [(1) = (3)] vs (2) vs (4), représenté par 
l'ambarique (a0/n/vs ay dollam vsalla). 

Sous cet aspect, la langue roumaine se situe entre le type linguisti- 
que à trois adverbes assertifs du sous-type “français” et le sous-type “ita- 
lien" appartenent au type à deux adverbes assertifs, parce que l'adverbe 
du (4) est composé (roum. ba da) et parce qu'à sa structure participe 
l'adverbe, affirmatif, du (1) aussi (roum. da). 

3. Déjà sous 0.1. j'ai noté la remarque sur l'absence dans quelques 
langues de la négation lexématique proprement dite. Dans quelques-unes 
(tel l'arabe, le néohéllenique), les pronoms et les adverbes indéfinis 
n'acquiérent une valeur négative qu'à l'intérieur des propositions ana- 
lysables de forme négative. Par conséquent, on distingue tout d'abord, à 
cet égard, deux grands types de langues: 

8) Des langues à négation lexématique spécialisée. 

b) Des langues sans négation lexématique spécialisée. 

En retenant le premier dans ce qui suit, on remarque à son intérieur 
la présence de trois sous-types: 

a”) Langues à négation lexématique spécialisée coexistant dans la 
méme proposition avec la négation verbale (cf. fr. Je ne vois rien), en 
d'autres termes —un sous-type n'admettant pas le cumul des deux 
espéces de négation; à ce sous-type appartiennent encore l'albanais, les 
langues slaves, le hongrois. 

a”) Langues à négation lexématique spécialisée, suffisante dans la 
proposition (cf. all. Ich sehe nichts), en d'autres termes —un sous- 
type n'admettant pas le cumul des négations lexématique et verbale, 
auquel appartient l'anglais aussi. 

a'^) Langues à négation lexématique spécialisée pouvant fonction- 
ner dans la méme proposition, dans certaines conditions contextuelles, 


rte 
[aom 


Be 
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avec la négation verbale (cf. esp. No veo nada, mais Nada veo), 
autrement dit —un sous-type tolérant, en dépendance du contexte, le 
cumul des deux espèces de négation envisagées, où appartiennent aussi le 
portugais et l’italien. 

`A cet égard le roumain appartient au sous-type admettant le cumul 
des négations lexématique et verbale. 

4. En conclusion: Ja langue roumaine est un idiome à négations pro- 
phrase et verbale tautophoniques (homonymiques), la négation verbale 
ayant un caractére morphématiques indépendant ou dépendant en fonc- 
tion des formes verbales auxquelles elle se rattache; elle dispose de trois 
adverbes assertifs, parmi lesquels celui constituant réponse affirmative à 
une question négative a une structure composée; elle admet le cumul des 
négations lexématique et verbale, indifféremment de l'ordre des mots. 

En contrastant totalement avec le roumain, l'anglais, par exemple, 
peut être caractérisé, à l'égard de la négation, comme il suit: un idiome à 
négations pro-phrase et verbale non tautophoniques (hétéronymiques), 
la négation verbale ayant caractére indépendant et généralement com- 
plexe (verbe auxiliaire + adverbe négatif); elle dispose de deux adverbes 
assertifs; elle n'admet pas le cumul des négations lexématique et verba- 
let. 

4.1. En revenant au roumain et en rapportant l'aspect typologique 
à l'aspect génétique du problème traité, il nous faut faire les remarques 
suivantes: 

a) Le présence de l’homonymie des négations pro-phrase et verbale 
non seulement dans la majorité des langues slaves, mais aussi dans les 
langues romanes ibériques (aires latérales de la Romania, avec le rou- 
main), peut être une preuve sur l’origine latine populaire du phénomène 
roumain, tout au plus ultérieurement renforcé par l'influence slave. 

b) Bien que l'adverbe assertif roum. da soit d'origine slave, la 
présence de trois adverbes assertifs en roumain, à occurrences propres au 
français et à l'occitan, est un élément soulignant aussi le caractère pri- 
mordialement roman du microsystéme des adverbes assertifs roumains. 

c) Enfin, bien que le cumul des négations lexématique et verbale 


4. Des éléments pour une description de la négation roumaine en confrontation avec 
celle de l'anglais ont été exposés par Emanuel Vasiliu et Sanda Golopentia-Eretescu, Sintaxa 
transformationalä a limbii románe, Bucarest, 1969, p. 166 et n. 5. 
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soit propre aux idiomes non romans entourant le roumain (slaves, 
hongrois), sa présence en roumain et en français, tout comme —dans des 
conditions contextuelles à part —en italien et dans les langues romanes 
ibériques, montre encore que, à cet égard, des tendances du latin popu- 
laire conservées en roumain (éventuellement, soutenues par le substra- 
tum, si l’on prend en considération la situation de l’albanais) auront 
seulement été consolidées par l’influence slaves. 


Université de Bucarest, 
Faculté des Lettres 


5.^ A des conclusions similaires sont arrivés I. Rizescu, “Cu privire la dubla negatie fn 
limba română”, in Studii si cercetări lingvistice XIV (1963), no 4, pp. 471-478, et Georgeta 
Ciompec, “Observatii asupra exprimării negatiel tn limba română din secolele al X VI-lea-al 
XVIII-lea", in Studii $i cercetäri lingvistice XX (1969), no 2, pp. 197-209; Eadem, 
“Adverbe negative”, in Limbä si literatură, 1977, vol. 2. Eugen Seidel, Elemente sintactice 
slave ín limba românä, Bucarest, 1950, avait essayé d'expliquer de nombreux faits 
roumains, y compris à l'égard de la négation, par l'influence slave “sans (...) avoir pris en 
considération la situation du latin et (...) l'évolution interne de la langue roumaine” (I. 
Coteanu - I. Dänäïä, Introducere fn lingvistica si filologia românească, Bucarest 1970, pp. 
196-197). 


Katerina Gardikas Alexander 


Centre and Periphery in the 1874 Greek Elections: Competition for 
Political Control in Gortynia* 


“The whole of Classical mythology might represent the relics of 
a gigantic ‘song map’: that all the to-ing and fro-ing of gods and 
goddesses, the caves and sacred springs, the sphinxes and chi- 
maeras, and all the men and women who became nightingales or 
ravens, echoes or narcissi, stones or stars - could all be inter- 
preted in terms of totemic geography”. 

Bruce Chatwin, The Songlines. 


In his article “Regionalism and Local Community", John Campbell 
touches upon the issue of territorial identity in modern Greek culture, 
suggesting that regional sentiment for such large administrative units as 
the Morea or Roumeli, unlike that observed in Spain and Italy, is rela- 
tively weak, when compared to its traditional identification with the 
historical district (étagyla, the Ottoman qaza) and the community, 1.e. 
the village or the town!. Taking Campbell's position as a starting point, 
I shall examine some familiar properties of Greek national political 
culture with particular reference to the tension between centre and 
periphery, using the district of Gortynia as a case study?. I shall focus on 


* This paper was presented in preliminary form in Monemvasia at the 6th annual 
symposium of the Monemvasiotikos Homilos on the "Contribution of the Peloponnese to 
the Development of Modern Hellenism", 23-25 July, 1993. 

1. J. K. Campbell, “Regionalism and Local Community", in Muriel Dimen, Emestine 
Fried! (eds), Regional Variation in Modem Greece and Cyprus: Toward a Perspective on the 
Ethnography of Greece, Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, vol. 268, New 
York 1976, pp. 18-19. 

2. The concepts of region and centralization in terms of the relative power of regional 
elites to central state authority are analyzed by P. Schneider, Jane Schneider and E. Hansen, 
“Modernization and Development: the Role of Regional Elites and Non-corporate Groups 
in the European Mediterranean", Comparative Studies in Society and History, 14 (1972) 
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features specifically pertaining to a pervasive absence of trust, on the 
process by which it shaped a bipolar structure of local coalition building 
and on the tactical use of tradition in an attempt to revive deferential 
elements, traces from the pre-revolutionary system of local social 
domination surviving into the restructured social circumstances of the 
1870’s. These issues will be viewed as part of the story of national 
integration and, more particularly, the development of a nationally 
integrated political system, one that suffered a particularly severe strain 
with the constitutional crisis of 18743. 


The national election of June 1874 has been recorded as one of the 
most violent elections of the nineteenth century and the absurd 
culmination of Dimitrios Voulgaris’s equivocal political career‘. It was 
called after the unexpected dissolution of parliament on April 27 (OS), 
for two related purposes: (a) to secure for Prime Minister Dimitrios 
Voulgaris the parliamentary majority required to pass the budget of the 
current fiscal year and, consequently, (b) to prolong his grip on power 
in order to bring about a conservative revision of the 1864 constitution, 
one that would resolve a political crisis, acknowledged as such by all 
across the political spectrum, on his own terms, By this revision Voul- 
garis wished to restrict the power of parliament, thus undermining the 


328-350; dividing Mediterranean societies into categories of regional elite structures on the 
basis of their relationship to international market forces and postulating that modemizing 
elites are those most dependent on foreign influence, they single out one category, in which 
*dependence and development elites are nearly equipotential; neither gains undisputed 
hegemony”. This inconclusive tension, according to the authors “seems especially pronounc- 
ed in regions peripheral to, but not remote from, the original industrial core-regions pene- 
trated by expanding markets well before the nineteenth century” (p. 384). 

3. The evolution of methods employed to mobilize voters, crude forms of which are 
examined in this article, is directly linked to the integration of the national political system, 
as suggested recently In the late Gunnar Hering’s masterly, Die politischen Parteien in 
Griechenland: 1821-1936, München 1992, v. 1, pp. 30, 37-38. 

On the relevant issue of the normalization of electoral practices, in his study of Greek 
electoral legislation and performance, G. Sotirelis has pointed out the definite distinction 
between electoral practices before and after the reformed electoral law of 1877; l'ubQyoc 
Zotnotans, Zóvrayua xaí 'ExAoyéz orńv 'EAAáóa, 1864-1909. 'IózoAoy(ía xat IIpáEn 
Ti KaGolixits Wnpogoplas, Athens 1991, pp. 314 ff. Of course, the 1877 law was but 
an outcome of the resolution of the constitutional crisis of 1874. 

4. In his The Unification of Greece, 1770-1923, London 1972, p. 142, Douglas Dakin 
characterized the electoral contest of 1874 as Voulgaris's "notorious last election". 
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privileged position it had attained after the 1862 revolution, which 
deposed King Otho. 

This analysis will concentrate on events in the constituency of 
Gortynia, the power base of Theodoros Deliyannis; the main evidence 
comes from Deliyannis's personal papers and conveys the point of view 
of his political interests°.:Since the revolution of 1821 the Deliyannis 
family had expanded its influence from its local power base in Gortynia 
to encompass the national political stage. Thus, the local political antag- 
onisms in their constituency of Gortynia had acquired broader political 
implications. This observation notwithstanding, the Deliyannis had suc- 
cessfully managed to preserve their independence from all political 
parties by refusing to submit to the political leaders who had benefited 
from post-revolutionary circumstances and had become heads of cabi- 
nets$. Nonetheless, for a section of political activists among the consti- 
tuents of Gortynia the 1874 election was of critical importance for 
political developments on the central stage, towards which they had 
already been trained to turn their attention, thanks to the consistent 
strategy of the Deliyannis family. 


5. The Deliyannis family papers are preserved at the Etaireia Filon tou Laou. I am 
grateful to Professor N. Bratsiotis and the Society for their permission to study the papers; I 
also wish to thank the staff of the Society for their generous assistance. Dr. Eftykhia Liata 
recently published a catalogue of this collection: Edruyxia Avata, "Apoxela Olxoyeveias 
AcAnyutvvn. Tevixd Eúperńgio, Athens 1992. On p. 62, the contents of file VI/SO.1 are 
described as pertaining to the by-elections (énavadrnrtixh) of June 1874; no such election 
took place. Documents relating to the national election of that month to the sixth parlia- 
mentary period have been catalogued in the following file VI/5 1.2. Nevertheless, I found the 
relevant material in file VI/SO.1. Furthermore, a few papers which I had found included among 
these documents during my initial research in 1977, have been rearranged into other files. 

6. Katepiva Tagõixa "AdeEaviponotiov, “Bovievtés, Kópuata xal ‘Opddes 
ott Todt Koivofoukeuru Meolodo,: 1844-1847: 'AvóXvon ‘Ovouaotixüv Ungo- 
popi®v”, in Apıfpwua otÔv Ilavemormuaxé AáoxaAo Baotiewo BA. Zqvoósga, 
Athens 1992, p. 269; on the family disputes among the Dellyannis, see Katerina Gardikas, 
Parties and Politics in Greece, 1875-1885: Towards a Two-party System, Unpublished Ph. 
D. thesis, University of London 1988, pp. 399-400 and T. Kavômiügos, “H l'oprvvía, 
Patras 1898, p. 334. In terms, however, of the two-way division of the Constituent As- 
sembly of 1862, Theodoros Deliyannis belonged to the "mountain" party; on the relation- 
ship of the two parties in the Assembly to later parties, see Hering, op.cit., p. 50, and 
Karepiva lapôlxa 'AAeEav5gonotAov, “H Ardpbpwon tod "Eiinvixod Korvoßov- 
Alov, 1865-1867", in ‘EAAnvixt 'Iavopuxfi "Eraupela, I" IIaveAArvio "Iaropixó Zvvé- 
öpıo Toaxtixd, Geoookovixn 1993, p. 339. 
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Theodoros Deliyannis's correspondence during the period under 
examination on several occasions confirms that, for local supporters as 
well as opponents, his presence in national politics was crucial. In pri- 
vate letters of support these followers expressed diverse and personal 
perceptions of national politics. Despite their frequent use of national 
rhetoric to mask partisan language, they present no underlying common 
discourse of political backing for Deliyannis, which could have emerged 
had some nation-wide political organization existed to promote and 
channel such support. Perhaps the one common feature among these 
letters is their recognition in Deliyannis of a strong and patriotic figure 
of local descent but of national stature —in effect an acknowledgement 
of a claim to national leadership, that was founded on local political 
tradition’. | 

Indeed, this national perspective was by no means universal. Po- 
litical actors at the local level were conscious that their perception of 
events differed from that of Athens. L. Sakellariadis tried to make this 


7. D. S. Baroutsas, a businessman from the town of Stemnitsa in Gortynia, resident of 
Syros, wrote to offer his material support for Deliyannis’s reelection in the national interest; 
D. S. Baroutsas, Syros 19 May 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis, Deliyannis Papers VI/50.1; 
hereinafter all cited documents are assumed to belong to this flle, unless stated otherwise. His 
opponent, the kapetanios Konstantinos Plapoutas, was busy circulating rumours against 
Deliyannis to the effect that his election would be annulled by the government on grounds 
that Deliyannis was an enemy of the king and a republican; K. Lambrynopoulos, Vytina 31 
May 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. For his part, Aristeidis Alexakis, a lawyer practicing in 
Tripolis and a political activist from Stemnitsa, anticipated that Deliyannis would become 
the leader of the opposition in the new parllament, a position, according to Alexakis, of 
equal status to that of prime minister; A. Alexakis, Stemnitsa 12 May 1874, to Th. P. 
Deliyannis. The significance of the national opposition was also prominent in the thoughts 
of Georgiadis, in a letter from Athens to his relatives in Langadia: “The general political 
condition of our country and our own political interests require that we are with the 
opposition, which is currently very strong". He added: “The cabinet is weak and dares not 
cough, as all the leading men of the nation, i.e. Koumoundouros, Deligeorgis, Lomvardos, 
Trikoupis, etc. the Petimezas, the Mavromikhalis etc. oppose it and, if it interferes with the 
elections, they will be annulled”. G. K. Georgiadis, Athens 13 May 1874, to Nikitas K. 
Nikita. Regardless of their accuracy, the significance of these statements lies in the impor- 
tance they attribute to the role of the national opposition. Resentment towards the educated 
and meddlesome circles of the capital drove Athanasios Antonopoulos, a nephew of Deli- 
yannis and leading political figure from Dimitsana, to attach a cultural dimension to his 
aversion for “Doctor” Georgiadis from Athens, implied in the ironic use of the title; A. A. 
Antonopoulos, Dimitsana 2 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. On his relation to Deliyannis, 


see KavônA@pos, op.cit., p. 196. 
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point clear, when he wrote from Stemnitsa to dissuade Deliyannis from 
abstaining and thus leaving local concerns unattended: "The current 
situation does not allow for the requirements of history, which has a 
sufficient number of other matters to encompass" 5. Oblivious of the 
broader political scene, within the constituency they shared the pre- 
vailing atmosphere of mutual suspicion with few exceptions. These 
exceptions apply to two or three individuals close to Deliyannis, such as 
Georgios Ladopoulos and Khristos Digenopoulos, who wrote to Deli- 
yannis regularly from Tripolis (of the two only Ladopoulos was actively 
involved in politics at the time) and Georgios Plapoutas, who was with 
Deliyannis in Athens and was therefore not among the correspondents?. 
Despite the close communication between Digenopoulos and Lado- 
poulos, each for his own part supplied Deliyannis with diametrically 
opposed information, opinions and advice on the local scene from the 
very beginning of the election campaign. Digenopoulos, who, in his very 
words, “had served as both friend and opponent of all the politicians of 
Gortynia and had studied their character as well as that of their political 
brokers («opua vágxau)"!9, recommended that Deliyannis collaborate 
with the leader of the local ministerial party, Vasilios Nikolopoulos, 
minister of justice in the Voulgaris cabinet and brother-in-law of the 
Prime Minister: “cooperation does not imply the acceptance of the 
cabinet's policies", he rationalized''. If, however, Deliyannis considered 
this cooperation damaging, Digenopoulos, for whom the election was 
doomed in any event, recommended that Deliyannis abstain. Lado- 
poulos, on the other hand, advised Deliyannis to mobilize his supporters 
to ensure electoral success or at least to contain electoral fraud and, if 
necessary, to hold a thousand-strong protest rally of their supporters in 
Dimitsana, the district capital'?. Both correspondents were convinced 
that the government would attempt to rig the election'?. Deliyannis 


8. L. Sakellariadis, Stemnitsa 18 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

9, The Plapoutas family was evidently divided in its loyalties; see p. 24, below and note 
7, above. 

10. Kh. G. Digenopoulos, Tripolis 6 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

11. Kh. G. Digenopoulos, Tripolis 9 May 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

12. G. D. Boukouras, Tripolis 7 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

13. G. Ladopoulos, Tripolis 10 May 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. Likewise, 11 May 
1874, In a draft document written 20 days before the elections, Dellyannis made a detailed 
note of the local history of electoral fraud perpetrated by Nikolopoulos in the elections of 
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delayed in announcing his decision to abstain; it reached his constituency 
' only ten days before the election; until that day he conducted the organi- 
zation of the campaign by mail and telegraph from Athens to Tripolis 
and the towns of Gortynia; this brief correspondence provides us with 
some written evidence regarding this remarkable process", 

The calculations and tactics of the political actors involved were 
determined by the method of voting peculiar to Greek elections: the use 
of the lead ballot, the o«qototóvov. It allowed each voter, if he so wished, 
to vote for or against all or any number of candidates. If, however, the 
voters chose to cast their ballots along partisan lines, this method 
produced a plurality system!5. Thus, each candidate, while contributing 
to the joint effort of the electoral list (ovvövaouösg) which had spon- 
sored his nomination, no less sought his personal electoral survival by 
negotiating private arrangements with his political opponents, in order 
to cancel the effects of such a plurality system; that is, to contain his 
own losses in the worst likely outcome, the defeat of his party. There- 
fore, even a joint candidacy of the two leading local figures, Niko- 
lopoulos and Deliyannis, could not be precluded at the outset. 

It was the loss of this kind of flexibility that Sakellariadis deplored 
from Stemnitsa, as soon as he was informed of Deliyannis's decision to 
abstain. He was concerned about being deprived of the possibility to 
enter into dealings with the opposition behind the scenes and claimed 
that his party was submitting to them unconditionally. For him, de- 
ceiving the opponent was a perfectly legitimate choice for both candi- 
dates and voters. 


If the opposition had at least some courage, our opponents 
would approach us; since, however, it is not so, nothing 
prevents them from claiming the support of our friends; 


1868 and 1872 through government appointees, military detachments, released convicts 
and tax-collectors. Judging by the rhetorical style of the document, it was probably intended 
for public delivery, oral or printed. 

14. Public fatigue with unfair elections was reflected in the general decline in turnout 
figures; Gardikas, Parties and Politics, pp. 321-22, 340; Kharilaos Trikoupis also abstained; 
ibid., p. 413. 

15. On the political implications of the use of the lead ballot, see Gardikas, op:cft., pp. 
298-99, and ZuwrtnpéAns, op.cit., pp. 227 ff. 
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matters being the way they are, our friends have no grounds 
to deny them their support, which otherwise they would have 
offered while acting against them!6. 


This seemingly cynical approach to the forthcoming political 
contest reveals, through the very rational behaviour of the participants, 
the extent to which the two levels of competition, the local and the 
national, were distinct from one another, each being guided by its own 
specific rules. At the local level the participants aimed at achieving their 
advance to the second, the national level. Insofar as the game was 
conducted according to the local rules, the local game could be self- 
contained; national parties and, indeed, the prospect of cabinet forma- 
tion could be ignored. In such a sense and only assuming that the two 
levels were indeed distinct, Nikolopoulos and Deliyannis, if they wished 
to proceed to the next level, were compelled to cooperate in a game of 
“chicken”. Similar circumstances, of course, determined the strategies of 
the lesser figures of the local political scene, generating, however, a sub- 
stantially different game. The choices of these local figures were limited 
to a degree defined by social hierarchy and relative political weight and 
by their information of other players' moves; conversely, their power 
and freedom of choice obstructed national party integration. Their 
initial objective had to be their appointment for participation in the 
local game by one of the two leaders, i.e., not their formal participation 
in the elections, but rather their informal selection for one of the alter- 
native electoral lists. The outcome of this phase, as informal as it was 
crucial, could sometimes become final only on the eve of the election. 
Furthermore, each participant carried over his debts and credits, con- 
tractual or affective, from one contest to the next, thus producing in the 
electorate a sense of continuity, albeit precarious, between elections". 

Cabinet formation only became a concern at the national level, 
since it was resolved in parliament'®. Only those successful at the 
previous level had a chance to bid for this more advanced game of 
government spoils played out in Athens. Its rules need not concern us 


16. L. Sakellariadis, Stemnitsa 18 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 
17. Schneider, Schnelder and Hansen, op.cit., p. 336. 
18. Gardikas, op.cit., p. 408. 
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here. Nevertheless, it is important to understand the articulation be- 
tween the two levels and its implications for subsequent political de- 
velopments. At the national level the incumbent ministry, Voulgaris 
and his cabinet, in their effort to remain in power, naturally sought to 
control the outcome at the local level. For lack of a party mechanism 
by which to accomplish local control from the centre, the alternative 
was resort to coercion. Conversely, it was the failure of coercive meth- 
ods and their being discredited a year later, which encouraged and, 
indeed, assisted national party leaderships to promote more rigorous and 
extensive party structures, based on patron-client relationships, policy 
platform and other legitimate motives, generating a protracted yet 
irreversible process!?. Thus, coercion from the political centre, hitherto 
endemic in Greek elections in varying degrees, was to be limited by the 
emergence of modern party structures, except, of course, when circum- 
stances of geopolitical consequences prevalled??, Therefore, the 1874 
elections marked a watershed in this transition. 

This absence of trust was inherent in Greek political culture?!, 
Notwithstanding the use of excessively sentimental language, political 
relationships were lax as well as transient, while political activity was 
intensive. In an otherwise servile declaration of allegiance to his leader, 
Georgios Boukouras reminded him that he “had decided to become his 
[Deliyannis’s] friend a year ago”. These allegiances were subject to 
reshuffling with each electoral contest. The last national election had 
occurred in February 1873, while the previous municipal elections had 
been held in January 1874. By June 1874 the mayors were either about 
to assume or to hand over their municipal functions; some of them were 


19. Ibid., pp. 360, 403-406; Hering, op.cit., pp. 36-37. 

20. Such circumstances had prevailed, when King George put an end to the develop- 
ment of an incipient two-party system in 1867, by disbanding the Koumoundouros cabinet, 
and thus essentially began to influence the selection of cabinets; Kateglva Tapdtxa "Ake- 
Eavôgorothou, “H AuspOpoocn tod “EAAnvixod Kotvopovilov”, p. 341. 

21. It is reflected in the small cohesion of local political partnerships; Gardikas, op.cit., 
pp. 154-55. For a theoretical approach to trust in relation to “instrumental and power 
activities” and to the social division of labour, see S. N. Eisenstadt and L. Roniger, Patrons, 
Clients and Friends: Interpersonal Relationships and the Structure of Trust in Society, 
Cambridge 1984, pp. 29-42; on the “relative fragility of trust that is prevalent” in patron- 
client relationships in Mediterranean societies, ibid, pp. 214-15. 

22. G. D. Boukouras, Tripolis 28 May 1874, to Th, P. Deliyannis. 
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among Deliyannis’s correspondents?3. Each election was in fact an 
opportunity for new alliances under new terms or for friction and dis- 
solution of old bonds. Kharalambos Rigopoulos felt personally insulted 
for having lost Deliyannis’s support in his bid for municipal office at 
Langadia; he therefore declared his support for Nikolopoulos, despite his 
dependence on Deliyannis for the resolution of an outstanding legal 
matter?4, In Vytina Lambrynopoulos found himself unable to promise 
his support for the entire list of Deliyannis, because of agreements con- 
cluded during the preceding municipal election. Indeed, Lambrynopoulos 
had agreed with Theophilopoulos, the successful municipal candidate, that 
he would support the choice of the mayor at the next national elec- 
tion?. Since the mayor had publicly declared his support for Niko- 
lopoulos, the best that Lambrynopoulos could offer Deliyannis and his 
local party was the following: 


On account of local circumstances, he [Lambrynopoulos] 
cannot appear publicly as your friend; however, in agreement 
with Theophilopoulos, they can both vote for you and Niko- 
lopoulos as individual candidates, while your comrades will se- 
cretly receive approximately 250 votes from Lambryno- 
poulos?6. 


Hoping to take advantage of Deliyannis's handicapped position, 
Gontikas tried to dictate his own terms before entering Deliyannis's 
electoral list. He requested guaranteed placement in future electoral lists 
and stipulated that he would share the votes of his own supporters with 
his colleagues in the Dellyannis list, only if he received a "guarantee in 
cash" from Lambrynopoulos and Boukouras. This guarantee should be 
understood as a thinly disguised form of extortion: if their supporters 
failed to vote for Gontikas, he would not return the cash to Lambry- 
nopoulos and Boukouras. Implied in these conditions was a further 
threat that, if not satisfied, Gontikas would reach secret agreements with 


23. Th. Boukouras, Magouliana 14 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis; [illegible signature], 
Dimitsana 16 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

24. Kh. Rigopoulos, Langadia 14 May 1874, to "Konstantinos". 

25. G. Ladopoulos, Tripolis 18 May 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

26. G. Boukouras, Dimitsana 1 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 
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rival candidates for his own electoral survival. His political weight, 
however, was too limited for his conditions to be deemed other than 
impudent?’. Gontikas's rejected terms also included an attempt to forge 
a more durable partisan association; this, however, Deliyannis's 
advisers, with their attention committed to the local scene, and in the 
interest of future flexibility, evaded as a burden, rather than solicited as 
an asset??. 

Deliyannis avoided much of the compromise and friction involved in 
drafting an electoral list by deciding not to stand??. Nevertheless, the 
pertinent arguments and dilemmas found their way into his corre- 
spondence. Beyond the two or three trusted individuals, who constituted 
the nucleus of his local party and took up about half of the six openings 
in the list, the remaining positions were open to negotiations. It is 
worth noting that, in principle, all were equally likely candidates. There 
existed but few constraints of any nature, revolving around two prin- 
cipal arguments: (a) That candidates be mutually compatible. Gontikas, 
for instance, refused to join, if Boukouras were included, as they had 
conflicting political interests in the municipality of Mylaon (Magou- 
liana). Conversely, candidate selection was affected by developments in 
the opposition camp; A. Bahliotis would become available to Deliyan- 
nis, if unsatisfied by Nikolopoulos's offer”. (b) Arguments pertaining to 
the influence of each prospective candidate over each of the eleven 


27. G. Ladopoulos, Tripolis 23 May 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

28. See p. 21, below. 

29. The late announcement of his withdrawal no doubt prevented those who had been 
seeking Deliyannis's nomination from standing as independent candidates, an eventuality 
for which there appears some concern in his correspondence. The contest was thenceforth 
reduced to a race to prevent and, on the part of Nikolopoulos, to force more voters to the 
polls. G. Boukouras, Tripolis 28 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. The same correspondent 
proposed to Deliyannis a tour of the district after the election, to restore their damaged 
influence; ibid. 

Deliyannis made a note of coercive measures used against those peasants of Tropaia 
who wished to abstain: they were forced to go to the polling station by tax officials, who 
visited their sheep pens accusing them of submitting false tax statements to conceal the size 
of their flocks, and threatened them with detention. In the towns of Vytina and Stemnitsa the 
mayors threatened the builders from Langadia working there with penalties, if they refused to 
return to their own town to vote. Stemnitsa was dominated by the Nikolopoulos interest 
under the leadership of the Roïlos family; no date. 

30. G. Ladopoulos, Tripolis 5 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 
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municipal units of the constituency. Balancing interests in eleven mu- 
nicipalities by selecting the right set of six parliamentary candidates re- 
quired subtle calculations, not to mention political skill, qualities dis- 
played by Digenopoulos in a memorandum to Deliyannis. In the manner 
of an election counselor, Digenopoulos submitted to Deliyannis numer- 
ical estimates of alternative electoral lists. In the same vein, Ladopoulos 
warned his leader that, if they chose Gontikas as their partner in order to 
increase their votes in Magouliana, they would forfeit the support of 
Oikonomopoulos, thus losing votes in Valtesiniko?!. Coalition-building 
had to take into account antagonisms between municipalities. 
Complaints were being expressed that Dimitsana, the district capital, 
ought to have a candidate on Deliyannis's list and that Langadia had 
been over-represented in the 1873 elections?. Digenopoulos further 
recommended that, if Deliyannis insisted on standing, regardless of his 
warnings, it were best to avoid bringing into his list new allies, who 
would incur unnecessary obligations for the future. Such defensive 
attitudes reveal the small distance in power between leaders and part- 
ners and no doubt constituted an impediment for greater party cohesion. 

Insights into the government camp suggest that there the selection 
of members for the ministerial list was primarily in the hands of 
Nikolopoulos with input from a local “assembly” (ovvéAevotc) con- 
vened by the eparch, the ranking district official. 

The evidence is scanty on the subject of campaign funding. A letter 
from Antonopoulos, a nephew of Deliyannis, in Dimitsana, recom- 
mended the expenditure of 12,000 drachmae for the campaign offering 
to cover his uncle's share, which was set at 2,000 drs. per member of the 
list35, Of interest is a relevant note containing a list of the eleven 


31. Kh. Digenopoulos, Tripolis 6 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis; G. Ladopoulos, 
Tripolis 29 May 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

32. G. Ladopoulos, Tripolis 5 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

33. Kh. Digenopoulos, Tripolis 6 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

34. I. Lambrynopoulos, Vytina 6 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

35. A. Antonopoulos, Dimitsana 2 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. Ladopoulos 
reported Gontikas to have claimed that, if Deliyannis could come up with 20,000 drs., all the 
power of Voulgaris would not suffice to suppress the will of the district. Nevertheless, in 
Digenopoulos's view, it appeared that most candidates were short of money on account of 
the frequency of past elections; the particular circumstances of this election moreover 
required a serious cash outlay, set by CE $549 drs. Kh. Digenopoulos, Tri- 
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municipalities, an adjoining column under the heading “total amount”, 
followed by two more columns with rounded estimates of votes for 
Deliyannis and Nikolopoulos respectively. The figures in the first 
column correspond to the number of votes distributed between the two 
opposing parties, i.e. the campaign funds appear to be allotted to each 
municipality in direct, one to one, proportion to the expected number 
of voters, a reasonable measure of its size. The total amount for the 
constituency adds up to 11,100 drachmae, to be distributed to the 
xoppatdoxat, “who are expected to fight with the utmost sacrifice and 
self-negation"?6, 

The correspondents had immediate access to the postal network and 
were informed of its schedules??. They, in turn, used private messengers 
to set up a local network of verbal communications, selectively reading 
the contents of Deliyannis's letters to others, supplementing all this 
with personal travel across the constituency. Urgent and confidential 
instructions would be transmitted by cable in cryptic messages?s. 

In such an environment rumours would be hard to distinguish from 
accurate political information. The distribution of political information 
in a highly competitive context met with much obstruction. As a result, 


polis 6 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. On the particular issue of direct bribing, see Ew- 
T™MOEANG, op.cit., pp. 398-407, who suggests that during this period the practice was relatively 
insignificant, when compared both to other illicit methods used at the time and to its increased 
application later on. 

36. Note in Th. Boukouras's hand, no date. During my recent research in the archive I 
failed to find this document among these papers. During my first visits in 1977 I had 
photographed it immediately after the document of 11 June 1874, to which it presumably 
referred, and from which it has apparently been separated. 

According to an account of electoral expenses for the 1873 election —it was unclear 
to me which party this account referred to— the amount spent in Gortynia for which the 
accountant was responsible, was 2,218 drachmae; the document, however, does not permit 
the assumption that this was the total expenditure in the constituency. The particular items 
mentioned refer to expenses for telegrams, travel, hotels, messengers, bodyguards and 
ammunition and fees to officials. However, the greater part of the expenses (1,300 drs. or 
58%) were remittals to individuals for further distribution in their own municipalities; VIA9 2. 

37. A letter from Athens was received in Tripolis within three days (G. Ladopoulos, 
Tripolis 15 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis); likewise, a letter from Athens had reached 
Dimitsana within three days (illegible signature, Dimitsana 14 June 1874, to Th. P. Deli- 
yannis) and Magouliana within four (Th. Boukouras, Magouliana 14 June 1874, to Th. P. 
Deliyannis). 

38. G. Ladopoulos, Tripolis 15 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 
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Deliyannis’s decision to abstain and his directives to his supporters to 
stay away from the polling stations failed to reach some municipalities, 
such as Iraia (Paloumba), where the Nikolopoulos party had secured 
absolute control and made sure that even those few individuals, who may 
have been notified, were coerced into silence? 

Coffee shop proprietors, for their part, combined business with 
politics, endeavouring to maintain a flow of information from Athens 
by directly subscribing to Athenian newspapers of their choice", 

The geographic fragmentation of political activity is further sug- 
gested by the following passage from a letter regretting Deliyannis's 
withdrawal from the election and spelling out some of the efforts and 
preparations, that had been made in vain upon local initiative. 


I am leaving right now, in order to notify our friends about 
your letters, because they had made sure that all the citizens 
vote for you and your list and that the sign on the ballot 
boxes would be a young vine; the people were determined not 
to reject you, as I had worked to this end ever since the 
dissolution of parliament...4!. 


Worth noting is the locally designated party symbol on the ballot boxes 
of the members of the Deliyannist list, specifically for the municipality 
of Dimitsana. Since by law ballot boxes were arranged alphabetically, 
such symbols were devised to inform the voters as to the political 
allegiances of each candidate. 

Political competition, however fluid, evolved around a bipolar 
structure, the outcome of coalition formation at the district level. A 
similar picture appeared at the municipal level, each municipality cor- 
responding to a polling station. Municipal political leaders also con- 
sidered themselves heads of factions or parties, which often included their 
kin, and saw their association to either side as a coalition among equals, 
rather than a partnership of individual followers". Likewise, in his esti- 


39. G. Boukouras, Tripolis 28 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

40. G. Ladopoulos, Tripolis 21 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

41. [Illegible signature], Dimitsana 14 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

42. K. Lambrynopoulos, Vytina 31 May 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis and, extensively, 
G. Ladopoulos, Tripolis 5 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 
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mates of election results for each municipality, Ladoupoulos separated 
the votes of Deliyannis's supporters rar Svvdpers) from those to be 
added by each of his coalition partners to Deliyannis's ballot box and, 
possibly, to that of his other partners as well?. Despite this arduous 
process of coalition building, which involved relatively independent- 
minded individuals with some control over admissions into the coalition, 
the bipolar structure prevailed, watered down by the voters' freedom of 
choice specific to the Greek voting system. The intention of Georgiadis, 
a relative of the Plapoutas, to draft a list on behalf of their family 
exclusively in order to challenge both dominant lists, met with rejection 
by his uncle Konstantinos Plapoutas, who had joined the pro-cabinet 
list; Georgios Plapoutas, on the other hand, a cousin of Konstantinos, 
belonged to the Deliyannis side. A bipolar rationale is evident in 
Georgiadis's justification of his own political choice in a letter to a 
relative in Langadia: 


Your local differences ought not to be taken into account, for 
it is immaterial whether I associate myself with Nikolopoulos 
or Deliyannis; I must be successful, regardless whether Deli- 
yannis also succeeds, because, were Nikolopoulos to win, the 
outcome would be the same; both are our enemies. 


Antonopoulos from Dimitsana informed Deliyannis about the 
intentions of the local “third-party-ites” (vovtoxouptvou) to pledge the 
250 to 300 votes they controlled to the Deliyannist list, with the ex- 
clusion of Lambrynopoulos. A bipolar pattern is also suggested here, 
along, however, with the option of vote plumping and splitting*. An- 
other possible form of coalition could be an arrangement with individual 
members of the opposing party to divide the municipalities into do- 
mains of the candidates concerned, again after a bipolar rationale, and 
conduct uncontested elections (uovopeons xal dmtoxAetotixn &xAOYN) 
accordingly‘, 


43. G. Ladopoulos, Tripolis 5 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. Digenopoulos argued 
along the same line, but drew entirely opposite conclusions; Kh. Digenopoulos, Tripolis 6 
June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

44. A. A. Antonopoulos, Dimitsana 2 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

45. Kh. Digenopoulos, Tripolis 6 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 
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The analysis so far has presented a political culture of brief mem- 
ories, loose commitments, short-lived priorities and a geographic 
fragmentation of political activity. The use of tradition, however, to 
elicit deferential elements in this otherwise individualistic social en- 
vironment, “in which, individuals at all levels are politicians'46, con- 
stituted a rational tactical option for Deliyannis. He put it into effect 
through the connotative use of verbal symbols. The focus of this concern 
was, by necessity, local47. 

The two poles of the political configuration in Gortynia consisted in 
the forces of Nikolopoulos and Deliyannis. The latter pole, the one with 
deeper historical grounding in the district, is consistently mentioned as 
“the system", tÓ ovotnpa, a term denoting its local political network, 
in situations referring to both friends and opponents of the Deliyannis 
family. In a letter dated 8 June 1873 Ioannis Koromantzos described 
both opposing party structures as ovothnata#, Kh. Rigopoulos referred 
to a letter by Deliyannis in the mid 1860's, in which Deliyannis, in 
Paris at the time, praised Rigopoulos for his sacrifices for the obotnpo®. 
During the 1874 campaign I. Lambrynopoulos used the same term to 


46. Schneider, Schneider and Hansen, op.cit. 

47. Deference is here understood in a sense derived from Newby's article, H. Newby, 
“The Deferential Dialectic", Comparative Studies in Society and History, 17 (1975) 139- 
164, as an attribute of political interaction of, primarily, local relevance (p. 157). Regarding 
the difference between deference and influence, the latter implying the exchange of concrete 
goods characteristic of patronage networks, the two terms are not mutually exclusive. Both 
concepts may thus contribute to the understanding of a particular society. While the com- 
monly used designation “deferential society" suggests a society dominated by deferential 
relationships, a better approach would evaluate the “deferential component” of that society 
with respect to its own specific power relationships. See also J. G. A. Pocock, “The Classical 
Theory of Deference”, American Historical Review, 81 (1976) 516-523. 

Theodoros Deliyannis's precarious political standing at the local level is best highlighted 
by the narrow margin by which he was reelected in 1879; Gardikas, op.cit., p. 151. Indeed, 
Deliyannis's control over his constituency was tenuous. In the 1872 election, another 
violent election conducted by the Voulgaris cabinet, he had decided not to stand against his 
local rival Nikolopoulos, claiming reasons of health, according to a Dellyannist pamphlet 
published in Tripolis on 15 February and signed by six friendly lawyers from Gortynia 
practicing in Tripolis. Among the signatorles were Khristos Digenopoulos and Georgios 
Ladopoulos. The rhetoric of the pamphlet is distinctly patriotic, referring exclusively to 
national causes; VI/47.1. 

48. I. Koromantzos et al., Kontovazena 8 January 1873, to Th. P. Deliyannis, 
Vy492. 

49. Kh. Rigopoulos, Langadia 14 May 1874, to Konstantinos (?). 
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denote the Deliyannis local party interest: a former friend is reported to 
have become an avowed enemy of Deliyannis’s “system’>°. Already in 
1862 friends from Langadia urged Theodoros Deliyannis to make peace 
with his family and enter politics, in order to salvage the family 
“system”, for whose sake these friends had borne many sacrifices*!. Sub- 
sequently, Deliyannis carried the same term to Athens as the title of a 
short-lived journal in 187672, 

One would have expected the term “system” to apply to a more 
solid structure, than that displayed by Greek local parties. The term, 
however, possessed its own historical weight, associated with the pre-in- 
dependence past of the Deliyannis family and its political influence in 
the region. Its use in 1874, therefore, helped link Theodoros's current 
political career to that of his ancestors. The term ovotnyo in a political 
context appears with a great variety of interrelated meanings in sources 
written by a number of authors shortly before as well as soon after the 
1821 revolution. These meanings range from "organization", "regime" 
and "associations", conspiratorial or other, “legitimate authorities", to 
“social orders" as well as “parties”. ; 

In a contract signed by Theodoros Papagiannopoulos (Deliyannis) 
and other Moreot notables in Constantinople in August 1816 the term 
“obornna” was used three times in the phrase “obotnua Adel PöTnTog” 
as a subcategory of “our fatherland” (fj matpls pac)*; this “ovornua” 
denoted a contractual association of regional political interests, that 
stipulated a mutual commitment of support, both in the imperial capital 
and at home“. A similar contract signed in Langadia in November 1817 


50. I. Lambrynopoulos, Vytina 6 June 1874, to Th. P. Deliyannis. 

51. Gardikas, op.cit., p. 299. 

52. Ata, op.cit., p. 106. 

53. J. C. Alexander, "Some Aspects of the Strife Among the Moreot Christian 
Notables, 1789-1816", "Exetnolg ‘Etaipelas ZregeoeAladırdv Melst@v, 5 (1974- 
1975) 503. Several decades earlier, in a document signed in Vostitsa in January 1789 rein- 
stating Sotirios Lontos as leader of the qaza, the local notables and other friends pledged their 
support and resources “for the salvation of the good system of our fatherland”. Regardless of 
the partisan nature the document, the term “good system" is used in the broader sense of 
honest district government. Torogixöv 'Apyelov tod Zroarnyot 'Avóoéa Aóvrov (1779- 
1847), vol. 1, Athens 1914, p. 3; also Alexander, op.cit., p. 485, n. 2. 

54. Ibid., p. 489. Theodoros Papagiannopoulos had vísited Constantinople with his 
brother Kanellos in May 1816. There he Joined two more of his brothers, Anagnostis, the 
vekil or representative of the Morea notables, and Nikolakis, in order to salvage the family 
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by Theodoros’s brother, Dimitrios Papagiannopoulos (Deliyannis), and 
other parties’ is more revealing as to the purpose of such an associa- 
tion, also named “ovornua àdekpotntos”, a term used interchangeably 
with “ouvipogplio”: to protect the interests of the signatories from simi- 
lar associations by neighbours and from other local antagonists. The 
Scope of this agreement was local in coverage. 

Systima was furthermore used in a political, yet considerably 
different, sense, in a circular letter dated 12 January 1822 from Theodo- 
ros Kolokotronis to the eparchs of Karytaina, notifying them that “the 
systems (ovotuata) of our fatherland (xatois) and our nation (E0voc) 
have been constituted" and therefore requesting men and supplies for a 
campaign into Roumeli*6. Here. the term systima should probably be 
taken to denote legally constituted national corporate authorities, for 
instance the national assembly in session in Epidauros at the time, as 
opposed to the temporary regional administrations (ovorfiuao*?), that 
had so far exercised authority. 

The term is also used extensively in Kanellos Deliyannis's memoirs, 
often interchangeably with the term “party” (weolc), in connection to 
circumstances before and during the Greek revolution, in an Ottoman 
imperial, a Moreot regional, as well as a national, Greek, context. He 


interest after the execution of their father Ioannis; K. AeXryvsvvne, 'Aztoyvnitoveuara, T. 
ToowmaAüs (ed.), v. 1, Athens 1957, pp. 72-73. 

In the Greek business circles of the capital the term *oootnua" was familiar in names of 
associations such as the prestigious association of Greek merchants "Zóotnua 'EXMivov 
tundpwv Kovoravuvourékeux". The term had, in all likelihood, appealed to the family at 
home and may have influenced its adoption for the social status it conferred. I am indebted to 
Professor Despoina Papastathis for this insight; see extensively in T. Zxkafievirne, “Tå 
"Eyxtoguxá "Eyxeroléva tig Bevetoxgatlas xal tig Tovpxoxpatlas xal ñ "Ejoxoguxi 
"’Eyxuwdonalôera tod NuxoXóov Ilaraëoroÿiov”, in N. IIanabóxovAoc, ‘Eouñs ó 
Keod@os, trot "Ejroguxi "EyxvxAona(ósu, T. E. Z«Xofev(tnc, TI. A. Mixankäpnc 
(eds.), Hagágrnaa tits "Avarümoonc, Athens 1987, pp. 58-65, primarily on the important 
literary and printing enterprise of this “system”. Especially revealing is the way in which the 
national designations of the association were used interchangeably: Zorn t&v èv Kov- 
OTAVILVOUTOAEL "EJJdivoyv (or "EiAnvoßbwpalwv or Touxoßdpwpoluv or Toatx&v) Me- 
yakzunöpwv; ibid, p. 65. Cf. "Avôwuos Tatie, AeEixóv “EAAnvixdy 7065 Xpfoiv TOv 
zepi toús IIaAatovc Zuyyoagels "EvaaxoAovu£vov, Venice 1809-1816, v. 3, p. 529a. 

55. N. Mrçgoroutns (ed.), "Apgxelov KavéAAov AtÀmyiávvn. Ta "Eyygaga 1779- 
1827, Athens 1993, pp. 28-29. 

56. Ibid, p. 46. 

57. Hering, op.cit., p. 65. 
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refers, for instance, to the system of the Grand Vezir; Halet efendi on 
the one hand, who, according to Kanellos Deliyannis, had assisted the 
Moreot notables in 1815, and, on the other, Sákir Ahmed pasa, who had 
been appointed vali of the Morea late the same year, with Rauf Mehmed 
pasa the Grand Vezir, belonged to opposing “parties (ueplöes) and 
systems" 55, Later on in his narrative, Kanellos attacked N. Spiliadis as 
the blind instrument of Kolokotronis’s system"5?, a faction, which the 
author then dubbed “the klephtic system”, The same term, however, 
holds a more universal meaning in a passage relating events immediately 
preceding the Greek revolt: Theodorakis Deliyannis was able to lull the 
anxieties of the Tripolitsa Turks in 1821 “as he knew the Turkish idiom 
(ôt@hextov) and the Turkish system (obornua) and spoke freely"$!, 
Here the term "systima" could be interpreted as administration". Ka- 
nellos then writes how, anticipating the fall of Tripolitsa to the Greek 
forces and wishing to undermine Kolokotronis's authority in the Morea 
over the army, he proclaimed that, “if we survive until that time [sc. the 
fall of Tripolitsa], we shall then deliberate and, with the districts’ con- 
sent, we shall have a steady system" €", 

Other authors, as, for instance, Panagiotis Skouzes, a merchant from 
Athens, in his account of events in Athens of the 1770's and 1780's 
written in 1841, used the term ovotnya in connection with struggles 
among the local notables. According to Skouzes, the opponents of the 
ruling group of notables reversed the hereditary communal leadership by 
introducing elections for the appointment of notables: “HAAaEav tó gú- 
otnna”®, The new regime, the people resulting from the new election 
rules, Skouzes also labeled véov ovornyuaft. Photakos, Theodoros Kolo- 
kotronis's secretary, used the term in his memoirs in the sense of social 


58. AeXnyuóávvnc, op.cit., p. 68. Kanellos also uses “xôuua” (p. 146) to allude to 
political contacts even across ethnic boundaries. 

59. Ibid., p. 92. 

60. Ibid., p. 125. 

61. Ibid., p. 122. 

62. Ibid., p. 198. 

63. II. Z«ovtéc, Xoovixö rig XxAafiouévnc 'ABírvac ord Xpôvia tig Tupavtas 
tod XarbaAñ, T. Bañéras (ed.), Athens 1984 «1948», p. 46. I wish to thank my husband 
John C. Alexander for his assistance and helpful criticism. 

64. Ibid., p. 47. 
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order or estate, referring to the klephts® as well as the Moreot notables; 
in the latter case he observed, that this system included both Muslim and 
Christian members and was divided into two non-sectarian factions, 
whose aim was to control the appointment of a friendly vali for the 
Morea, through their agents, or vekils, in the imperial capital. Ioannis 
Philimon, for his part, in his history of the Philiki Etaireia, used it to 
denote the Greek ecclesiastic authority under Ottoman rulef?, but also 
social orders such as that of the klephts®, the notables® as well as the 
Phanariots®, However, in a more restricted use of the word, he speaks 
of the system —the conspiratorial association— of the Philiki Etaireia?!. 
The same author, in his introduction to the first edition of the memoirs 
of Germanos, metropolitan of Palaiai Patrai, wrote about the Philiki 
Etaireia, that it lacked a “Eyxaupov óvogyavvopuóv Kevtouxiv Zvotnp&- 
twv” to control its branch organizations”. For his part, A. Kontakis, a 
notable from the district of Kynouria, in his memoirs referred to the 
local faction as “tortıxöv obornua’”?,. 

The loose definition of the term “ovotmmpa” in contemporary minds 
permitted its usage in ways revealing interesting, yet implicit, associa- 
tions. For instance, for Kanellos Deliyannis the phrase *xAeztixóv oú- 
ornua”, which other authors understood as klephtic class, denoted the 


65. dxotáxoc [dxbttoc XovaavüónovAoc], "Azouvniovesuara negi tig 'EAÀAnvt- 
xfi; ‘“Exavaotdoews, Athens 1955, pp. 40-41. Likewise, D. Ainian, in his memoirs refers to 
the klephtic class as “oúotnua tõv xAer Tov", and to that of the armatoloi as “ovornua 
1v éápuatoAOv"; A. Alvusv, 'Arouvnioveduarta, Athens 1956, pp. 16-17, 42. 

66. Þwtáxos, op.cit., pp. 43-45. 

67. "I. dAkfiiov, Aox(quov 'Iorogixóv nepi ti duxi “Erauplas, Nafplion 1834, 
p. 33. 

68. The klephtic system were the “GEtopatixol tod EOvouc" and “tó oúotnpa rv 
Kientov fto p’ ovs Adyous 16 IIpwrurtov [sic] IIokeguxóv ZxoAetov tig pekov- 
onc MetofoXfie": ibid., p. 41; also pp. 37-38. 

69. Referring to “tó Zotnua 13v IIPOEXTOTQON?", Philimon wrote: “Tevvärau 5€ f 
àváyxn ovorniutov, ovvreuévov And tots lous Karo(xovc" (ibid, p. 42), which he 
also termed “téEtc” (p. 45). 

70. “H tás t&v Davaguotay [...] "Htov doa Ev Zóornua àvðgónwv, qépov tà 
Eotrouata bv woody 'OXyaoyxubv": ibid, p. 51. 

71. Ibid, pp. o -B t. 

72. aav Tatedv Tepnavös, Arouvnnoveinara, "Eu. TouwrowéArns (ed.), 
Athens 1956, p. 20. 

73.'A. Kovtéang, "Axopnvmovetpata, "Ej. TowroyéArns (ed.), Athens 1957, p. 
21. 
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enemy party, the Kolokotronis faction, in the political cleavages which 
thrived during the 1821 revolution. It is probable that Deliyannis per- 
ceived this conflict in class terms. A similar ambiguity could apply to 
the usage of ovotnua for system of governance or constitution on the 
one hand and party on the other. Evidently, in the mind of Kanellos 
Deliyannis, himself a product of the pre-revolutionary Moreot world 
writing his apologia between 1854 and 1856, as well as in the minds of 
Skouzes and others, the concepts of regime, constitution, class and party 
had been conflated and become equally legitimate sources of political 
authority. Having thus been part of the Deliyannis family's loosely 
defined political vocabulary, “odotnua” then survived in the sense of 
“party” or “faction”, More than half a century later, Theodoros Deli- 
yannis was preserving the term “ovotnua” in its partisan sense, in an 
effort to sustain the deferential component in his relation with his con- 
stituents, against a volatile and elusive local as well as national political 
environment. 

The crisis of 1874, the outcome of institutional tensions generated 
in the course of Greek political modernization, underscores the con- 
siderable separation between the national and the local levels of politics. 
Precisely because national politics were divided by fundamental issues of 
authority, local political competition collapsed, unable to introduce, let 
alone sanction, some cast of relevant political platform at the local 
level. Competition at that level had become virtually meaningless for a 
number of principal competitors with a stake on the national stage, who 
opted out”. At the local level political activity remained geographically 
fragmented, reflecting relative equality of political power, status and, 
consequently, of chances for success among the participants. This degree 
of independence continued to encourage absence of trust and fluid politi- 
cal structures. Typically, agreements became ephemeral transactions 
with explicitly stated terms, rather than long-term relationships based 
upon implicit mutual obligations. No doubt, the two divergent concepts 
of politics were driven to incompatible extremes in the 1874 elections. 


74. The preceding analysis begs the question, whether the Greek political vocabulary of 
the pre- and early post-revolutionary years was defined by class and region. 
75. Deliyannis and Trikoupis abstained; see note 14 above. 
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Russia, Austro-Hungary and the problem of legal reform 
in Macedonia in 1907 


In the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, the European 
territory of the Ottoman Empire (chiefly the vilayets of Thessaloniki, 
Monastir, and Kossovo) became a hotbed of international tension. 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbs, Vlachs, and other peoples living in the region 
were fighting for national liberation from Ottoman domination. Inter- 
necine fighting, rivalry between the national churches, and intervention 
by the independent Balkan states were aggravated by revolutionary 
violence and terror. Everything thus conspired to draw the attention of 
the European powers to the Balkans, particularly since most of them 
took a considerable interest in the peninsula's geopolitical situation and 
natural resources. 

It was Russia and Austro-Hungary that showed the greatest interest 
in Balkan affairs, and they made two efforts to stabilise the situation. 
Under the terms of the St Petersburg regulations, both powers undertook 
to support and not to change (without mutual consent) the status quo in 
the Balkans and to oppose any attempts by the independent Balkan 
states to bring about any such change. 

The Mürzsteg Agreement of 1903 provided for joint action by 
Vienna and St Petersburg to bring about reforms in Macedonia. It was 
based on the convention signed by Russia and Austro-Hungary in De- 
cember 1902 and on the principles of primary reorganisation!. In this 
respect, both empires secured the support of the Great Powers on the 
understanding that St Petersburg and Vienna were undertaking the res- 
ponsibility not only in their own interest but in that of all Europe. They 


1. Zapiska po makedonskomu voprosu, St Petersburg, 19 May 1906, Archiv vneshnej 
politiki Rossijsko) imperii (AVPRD, fund 151 (Politicheskij archiv), list 482, 1906, file 
2662, ff. 165r-166v. 
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thus received the so-called mandat tacite from the European powers?. 

Having started by reforming civil law and the gendarmerie, Russia 
and Austro-Hungary went on to pursue financial reform in Macedonia, 
and thence to their principal aim, the reform of the legal system and the 
administration of justice. There was a pressing need for this: Ottoman 
justice was described in the European press as "savage" and the verdicts 
as “ignorant and hopeless’”. 

In January 1906, Count V. N. Lamzdorff and Count Agenor Golu- 
chowsky, for the past few months directors of the Russian and Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Ministries respectively, agreed to set the legal re- 
forms in train. At their request, the Russian and Austro-Hungarian 
representatives in Macedonia, N. N. Demerik and R. Oppenheimer, 
sketched out a draft of the main principles of the legal reforms, rightly 
perceiving that the main objective was not to transform the legal sy- 
stem, but simply to improve the functioning of the existing bodies and 
to train locally appointed personnel. The innovation lay in the creation 
of a double control over the courts, in the form firstly of special legal 
inspectors and then, as a last resort, of civil agents. The proposed re- 
forms were thus moderate, to say the least, and did not encroach upon 
the sovereignty of Ottoman justice. 

The ministers assigned their respective ambassadors in Constanti- 
nople, I. A. Zinowiev and Marquis Yanosh Pallavicini, to assess the 
work of the civil agents. 

It was in fact Zinowiev who wrote the draft, because his colleague 
“is still scarcely acquainted with the situation in Macedonia and the 
organisation of the Ottoman legal department’. 

Experienced as he was, zinowiev's assessment of the civil agents” 
project was far from negative. He pointed out that the code of Islamic 
law could not be used, since it fundamentally contradicted the very 
concept of law, and, furthermore, Ottoman law was effective only when 
subject to some measure of European control. Aehrenthal approved 
Zinowiev and Pallavicini’s comments, but suggested that when the 


2. Dispatch from Russian Ambassador in Vienna, Prince L. P. Urusov, to Foreign 
Minister, A. P. Iswolsky, 12/25 December 1906, ibid., file 2664, 1906, f. 75v. 

3. Novoe Vremia, St Petersburg, 25 and 27 August 1907. 

4. Confidential dispatch from Zinowiev to Iswolsky, 25 November / 8 December 
1906, No 285. AVPRI, fund 151, list 482, file 2664, f. 138r-v. 
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reforms began to be implemented, Russia and Austro-Hungary should 
play the major part and other powers, especially Great Britain, should 
not be permitted any involvement. 

Iswolsky disapproved of the Viennese proposal. Striving for closer 
links with Great Britain and a stronger alliance with France, he ma- 
noeuvred between the two prevailing trends in the ruling circles of 
Russia, which were either to protect Macedonia, in association with 
Austro-Hungary (and Germany too) in the spirit of the Mürzsteg Pro- 
gramme, or to oust Austro-Hungary and Germany and rally the Balkan 
states against them. Iswolsky did not reject the idea of a Balkan union in 
principle, but he was inclined to favour the collective protection of 
Macedonia by the Great Powers, without an Austro-German predo- 
minance. Nevertheless, he had no intention for the time being of refusing 
to co-operate with Austro-Hungary. 

It may have been Zinowiev who suggested to the minister that all 
the Powers be involved in the reforms in Macedonia. He was convinced 
that the reform of the judicial system would be strongly opposed both by 
Turkey and by Germany. On the other hand, he “empeded to speak on 
the reconciliation of the Great Powers’ requirements with the Austro- 
Russian programme”. Zinowiev was indignant that many states which 
he termed *secondary" were so eager to participate in the reforms in 
order to serve their own private interests. Their representatives' 
conduct was, in the ambassador's opinion, “incompatible not only with 
the material interests, but also with the dignity of the governments they 
represent’, Great Britain supported their pretensions demonstratively 
on the grounds that they used the right to capitulation (?)'. Britain 
justified its own involvement in the reforms on the grounds that the 
situation in Macedonia was so grave. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
Sir Edward Grey, insisted that the activities of Russia and Austro- 
Hungary should be supported and that all the Powers should participate, 
and he stressed the readiness of Great Britain to follow the directions of 
both Powers’. 


5. Secret telegram from Zinowlev to Iswolsky, 8/21 November 1906, ibid., f. 248r. 

6. Secret dispatch from Zinowiev to Iswolsky, 24 March / 6 April 1907, ibid., file 
2670, ff. 59r-60v. 

7. The Times, 28 March 1907. 

8. Letter from Count Benckendorff, London, 29 December 1906/11 January 1907, 
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In view of Turkey's real attitude to the legal reforms and the 
position of the Great Powers and all the countries involved, Zinowiev 
expressed the firm conviction that “the participation of the other Great 
Powers, and Great Britain in particular, would be very desirable’. He 
also drew the attention of the Orthodox supporters of the Mürzsteg 
Programme to the fact that "the Russian-Austrian project could be 
carried out just in the event of the direct threat of the Eastern Question, 
the Great Powers understanding the inopportunity of its settlement"!9. 
But Zinowiev continued to argue in favour of a new “concert of Euro- 
pe" for the implementation of the legal reforms. 

The reforms also attracted the attention of two prominent figures. 
At the New Year reception of the diplomatic corps, Emperor Franz- 
Josef confided in the Russian ambassador, Prince L. P. Urusov, his own 
views on the Austro-Russian agreement and his fears that Zinowiev's 
plan to involve all the Great Powers in the reform process would 
undermine the political position of the civil agents, whom he regarded as 
the cornerstone of both powers’ dominant influence in Macedonia!!, 

Sultan Abdul-Hamid granted Zinowiev a long audience and tried to 
persuade him that judicial reform was already in progress in Macedonia 
by his personal order. The Russian ambassador considered it pointless to 
argue and, after expressing his hope that the Sultan would order the 
Porte to follow his advice on the matter, asked to be kept informed 
about the results!?, 

The Sultan had obviously hoped to persuade Zinowiev to abandon 
the reforms, but encountered firm resistance. The Emperor of Austro- 
Hungary disapproved of the involvement of all the Great Powers in the 
reform process, and it was this, in fact, that doomed it to failure. It was 
in the interests of the Danube monarchy, which was planning to change 
its Balkan policy, even to the extent of rejecting the agreement with 


AVPRI, fund 151, list 482, 1906-7, file 2672, ff. 111r-112r. 

9. Confidential dispatch from Zinowiev to Iswolsky, 27 January / 9 February 1907, 
ibid., f. 160r. 

10. Secret dispatch from Zinowiev to Iswolsky, 7/20 January 1907, íbid., f. 130r. 

11. Secret telegram from Prince Urusov, 4/17 January 1907, ibid., f. 148r; letter from 
Prince Urusov to Iswolsky, 14/27 January 1907, ibid., f. 134r. 

12. Confidential dispatch from Zinowlev to Iswolsky, 20 January / 2 February 1907, 
ibid., ff. 1S4r-155v. 
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Russia. 

The ruling circles of Austro-Hungary regarded the activation of the 
foreign policy as a way out of their protracted domestic crisis. The 
international situation supported it too, as British and German antago- 
nism escalated and Russia was increasingly debilitated by the war with 
Japan and the Revolution. The correspondence of Field-Marshal F. 
Conrad von Hötzendorff, Chief of Staff, is replete with declarations by 
prominent statesmen of the Empire that it was necessary to reconsider 
the policy of agreement with Russia on Balkan affairs'3. The cabinet in 
Vienna was thus quite satisfied with imaginary co-operation with Russia. 
The growing falseness of the Habsburg Empire was apparent. In an 
attempt to correct the course of political developments, Iswolsky 
sought the opinions of the ambassadors in Vienna and Constantinople. 
Prince Urusov mentioned his talk with Baron Aehrenthal, who had as- 
sured him that “he does not want to differ with Russia on any matter’, 
Zinowiev was more explicit: “I am bound to say that, despite the agree- 
ment between Russia and Austro-Hungary, there is no full coincidence 
of views on the situation in Macedonia. This has been especially 
apparent in the question of judicial reform. Austro- Hungary is inclined 
to make concessions in the Porte's favour which do not reflect the Great 
Powers' previously stated views. This leads me to suggest that in the 
present case the Austro-Hungarian government is guided by considera- 
tions that are difficult to reconcile with the views of both powers as 
stated in the Mürzsteg Agreement"!5, The ambassador subsequently 
wrote about the sharply conflicting views of Vienna and St Petersburg 
with regard to the situation in Old Serbia and the Albanian Question. 
But despite these negative appraisals, Zinowiev did not suggest that co- 
operation with the Habsburg Empire cease. In fact he urged that the 
agreement between Russia and Austro-Hungary be closely adhered to, at 
least until Austro-Hungary revealed its intention to deviate from the 
programme of reforms they had worked out together!6. 


13. F. Conrad von Hötzendorff, Aus meiner Dienstzeit, 1908-1918, vol. I, Vienna and 
Leipzig 1921, pp. 516, 528f. 

14. Dispatch from Urusov to Iswolsky, 12/26 December 1906, AVPRI, Fund 151, list 
482, file 2672, ft. 74r-76v. 

15. Dispatch from Zinowiev to Iswolsky, 7/20 January 1907, ibid., ff. 126r-132v. 

16. Ibid. 
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In the circumstances, Iswolsky proceeded to formulate the Balkan 
aspect of his foreign policy programme. Its key point was to stabilise 
relations with the Powers by means of bilateral agreements on contro- 
versial issues. As a result, joint activities on the Balkan Peninsula were 
planned with the Danube monarchy and a new agreement was proposed, 
covering the whole gamut of problems up to 1914. On the banks of the 
Neva, then, it was decided that relations with Vienna would not be 
severed. 

Iswolsky repeatedly stressed this. In the summer of 1907, for instan- 
ce, after the meeting between the Foreign Minsiters of Austro-Hungary 
and Italy, he told the ambassador in Vienna that "despite the serlous 
problems arising out of both the unstable situation on the Peninsula and 
the general unpopularity of the agreement in both countries. the force 
of our agreement stems chiefly from its statements of a more negative 
nature —not to exploit sensitive situations to one's own ends”!7. 

The co-operation between Russia and Austro-Hungary continued. 
After an initial burst of efficiency, the routine of negotiations started 
including concordance of details, wording, and even separate phrases. As 
a result, the reformers lost sight of their main objective, and the long- 
awaited law-reform project was not ready until 14 August 1907. At this 
point, the Sultan, with Germany's support, asked Russia and Austro- 
Hungary to halt their involvement in the reform process, as the project 
was being carried out on his own orders. The unity of the Great Powers 
was disrupted and a fruitless discussion about the new wording took 
place on 14 August 1907. Meanwhile, armed conflict between the 
various ethnic groups in Macedonia was increasing, and the Ottoman 
administration was thus given a formal excuse to declare that it was 
impossible to pursue the reforms in the present circumstances. The 
attention of Russia and Austro-Hungary was distracted, as they admoni- 
shed Bulgaria, Greece, and Serbia to cease supporting the armed groups 
in Macedonia. No consensus could be achieved. The execution of the 
Mürzsteg Programme was hopelessly delayed because of the conflicting 
interests of all the Great Powers, particularly Russia and Austro-Hun- 
gary. Vienna began to sabotage the judicial reforms in exhange for a 


17. Secret dispatch from Iswolsky to Prince Urusov, 18 July 1907, ibid., file 1689, f. 
41v. 
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profitable railway concession from Turkey, to link the Bosnian capital, 
Sarajevo, to the Mitrovitza line. Count Aehrenthal denied this at first, 
but then tried to argue that the railway agreement was outside the scope 
of the Mürzsteg Programme and concerned Austro-Hungary and Turkey 
alone!5, Meanwhile, Vienna and St Petersburg made mutual declarations 
of sincerity. 

The documents cited here show that the initial efficient and constru- 
ctive approach (docs 1-3) was rapidly succeeded by a slack attitude. This 
question was of vital importance for the embattled Macedonia. Rela- 
tions between Russia and Austro-Hungary were eventually severed, 
owing to the Bosnian crisis of 1908-9, and the formal implementation 
of the Mürzsteg Programme ceased in late August 1909!5, 

These documents from the Russian Empire Foreign Policy Archives 
of the Russian Federation's Foreign Ministry are based on lithographic 
copies. The spelling of geographical and personal names has been retai- 
ned, despite the attendant inconsistencies. In these and other quoted 
documents dates are given according to both the Old and the New Style. 
Where there is only one date, it refers to the New Style. 


18. Dispatch from Prince Urusov to Iswolsky, 6/19 February 1909, Ibid., file 1692, 
1908, f. 115r. 

19. Dispatch from the Russian Ambassador in Constantinople, N. V. Tcharykov, to 
Iswolsky, 5/18 August 1909, ibid., file 2670, 1907-9, f. 107r-v. 
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DOCUMENTS 
I. 
Folio 13r 


Mémoire sur l'administration judiciaire dans les 
vilayets de Salonique, Cossovo et Monastir. 


La legislation judiciaire ottomane comprend deux lois distinctes: la lois 
canonique, islamique (cretian) et la loi séculaire ou réglementaire (nizamie). 
En consequence, les tribunaux sont aussi de deux catégories: tribunaux chér-i, 
dépendant du Cheuhul-islamat et connaissant, en outre des affaires purement 
religieuses, —des questions de statu personnel et de certaines autres, et tribu- 
naux nizamié, définitivement organisés en 1879 et revelant du Ministère de la 
Justice. 

Codifiée dans la medjellé, la jurisprudence chér-i, de l'aveu des orientali- 
stes les plus experte en matière de droit musulman, est basée sur des princi- 
pes d'équité qui, pour être tirés des revelations du Coran et des préceptes des 
traditions (Sunnet), n'en témoignent pas mois d'une conception du droit et de 
la justice concordante avec celle des pays de culture europénne. Quant aux 
lois nizamié, recueillies dans les 4 volumes du destour, avec ses 4 supléments 
(zeil), elles ne sont, en ce qui concerne la justice, qu'une tradiction des codes 
français, à peine amendés par quelques adaptations aux conditions du pays. 

Le système judiciaire en Turquie offre toutefois, dans son ensemble, quel- 
ques incohérences et défectuasités qui justifient les critiques dont il est sou- 
vent l'objet et qui préjudicient, à divers degrés, au fonctionnement régulier de 
la justice et des services connexes. 

Le carde restreint du présent apergu n'admet qu'une simple énumération 
de celles des entraves à la justice dont la suppression n'est pas immédiatent 
realisable et ne dépend pas non peus de l'administration 
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des trois vilayets. Ces entraves se rapportent à la législation judiciaire en 
général, à la justice au civil (houkouk et tidjeret) et à la justice au criminel 
(djéza). En voicl les principales: 

1. Codification incompléte des lois et régiements nizamié. 

2. Entrecroisent de l'organisation judiciaire d'Etat avec les priviléges et 
immunités reconnus aux différentes Eglises et communautés chrétiennes. 

3. Délimitation incomléte de la compétence des tribunaux chér-i et ceux 
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nizamie. 

4, Même insuffisance de délimitation de compétence entre les tribunaux 
et les conseils administratifs. 

5. Procédures onéreuses et dispendieuses des pourvois en appel et en 
cassation auprès des Cours suprêmes de la capitale. 

6. Limitation des mandats des juges des tribunaux chér-i à deux années. 

7. Défauts legislation quant à la reconnaissance des raisons sociales et la 
constitution de personnes juridiqus. 


Il n'y aurait rien de plus malaisé, —ni de moins utile,— que de vouloir 
porter un jugement d'ensemble sur le service judiciaire dans le trois vilayets. 
Dans tel district, se trouvant à portée d'un contróle immédiat, la justice 
fonctionne d'une manière satisfaisante; dans tel autre où, par suite de diverses 
circonstances, le contrôle se trouve être négligé ou relâché, son fonctionne- 
ment laisse à désirer. Les défectuosités reprochées au service judiciaire dans 
ces parages pourraient toutefois étre ramenées à quelques causes principales 
qui, sans se retrouver partout, pourraient néanmoins étre considérées comme 
communes. 
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Ces défectuosités, à part celles mentionnées dans l'avant-propos, ne sont 
pas toutes imputables à l'administration judiciaire elle-méme. La population 
des vilayets, devisée par les haines religieuses et nationales et travaillée 
qu'elle est par les diverses propagandes, appuyées du dehors, qui concourent 
toutes à fausser la conscience de individu comme cella de la masse, —la 
population contribue pour sa part à vicier le fonctionnement de la justice. 

Les entraves à la justice provenant de ce côté se provuisent au jour sur- 
tout dans les affaires criminelles. Les cas sont nombreux oü des villages 
entiers se sont dérobés, d'un commun accord des habitants, à tout concours à 
la police judiciaire dans la recherche des délinquants, oü des groupes d'indi- 
vidus ne sena ont pas fait faite d'induire la justice en erreur à l'aide de dépo- 
sitions fausses et concertées d'avance, de parjures consclents et prémédités. 
Ces pratiques condammables des habitants, tant musulmans que, surtout, 
chrétiens, ont singulièrement rabaissé, sinon annihilé la valeur des témoigna- 
les indispensables dans les procédures. La suite en été que des enquétes ont 
trainé en longeur, que des criminels ont pu se soustraire à toute poursuite, 
que d'autres ont pu bénéficéer de verdicts d'acquittement; de la sorte, la 
vindicte publique est souvent restée en souffrance et peut-étre s'est-elle par- 
fois exercée à faux. 

Quelque évidente qui soit l'urgence de mettre un terme à de pareilles 
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pratiques, devanues d'un usage courant parmi la population, encore serait —il 
illusoire de songer à un remède quelconque propre a reformer une situation 
de fair qui s'étaye d'un niveau moral de la masse profondement déchu à la 
aute d'une longue période de rivalités nationales exaspérées et de persé- 
cutions mutuelles acharnées. Le temps seul pourrait y remédier, aidé d'une 
action continue et sans défaillances de l'oeuvre réformatrice et de pacification 
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entreprise dans le pays. Il ne serait pas inutile de mentionner à cette place 
que depuis ces deux derniéres années les organisations révolutionnaires bul- 
gares, qui couvrent les districts convoités par elle d'un réseau serré de 
comités locaux, se sont donné beaucoup de mal à boycotter les tribunaux turcs 
et à vouloir les supplanter par leurs propres cours de justice clandestines. 

Il y a lieu de relever un état de choses particulier aux parages arnautes 
de la Vieille Serbie, de Dibra et d'Elbassan. Le fonctionnement de la justice 
reglémentaire s'y trouve périodiquement suspendu par le fonctionnement des 
commissions “de réconciliaction des sangs" qui y sont, de temps à autre insti- 
tutes, —soit legalement, par l'administration elle-méme, soit arbitrairement, 
sur l'initiative d'un chef de clan quelconque. Plus souvent encore c'est la 
pratique de la vendetta, entre musulmans aussi bien qu'entre chrétiens, qui 
entre en concurrence avec l'action des lois. Cette coutume invétéréc résistera 
sans doute, à toute tentative de suppression avec d'autant plus de ténacité que 
l'action répressive des pouvoire publics n's'exerce pas parmi la population 
arnaoute avec tout l'esprit de suite souhaitable. 

A part les entraves à la justice provenant des circonstances ci —dessus 
expose et qui n'ont pas de rapport direct avec l'administration judiciaire elle- 
méme, les autres sont pour la plupart, de nature à mettre cette derniére 
directement en cause. 

Avant d'en aborder l'examen. Il y aurait intérét à passer somairement en 
revue les améliorations introduites dans le ressort de la justice depuis 
l'époque de l'intervention des deux Puissances d'entente dans les affaires de 
la Macédoine. 

La nouvelle ére a été ouverte par l'iradé de decembre 1902 décrétant des 
reformes pour les vilayets de la Roumélie, —entr'autres, dans le ressort 
judiciaire. Elles comprenaient (art. 10-12) 
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l'etablissement de tribunaux nizamié dans les kazas oü il n'en existait pas 
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encore, la division de tous les tribunaux de I-re instance (bilayet) des kazas en 
deux sections civile et correctiannelle, le replacement du systéme électoral 
des juges par leur nomination d'office et consécration à nouveau de deux 
anciens principes, —celui de l'admission des chrétiens, comme membres des 
tribunaux, en nombre égal avec les musulmans, et celui de l'indépendance de 
la justice. 

De ces dispositions, les cinq premiéres, qui étaient susceptibles d'une 
réalisation effective immédiate, ont été mises en exécution, —à quelques 
rares exceptions prés, motivées par des circonstances licales. Ainsi, par 
exemple, le district sauvage de la Liuma, sandjak de Prizrend, où le premier 
kaimakam vient à plene d'étre installé, n'a pas encore de tribunal nizamié, — 
les membres chrétiens n'ont pu étre maintenus dans 2-3 autres kazas à 
population arnaoute, dans certaines autres, de peu d'importance, les sections 
correctionnelles distinctes ont dà étre supprimées pour sections correction- 
nelles distinctes ont dû être supprimmées pour des raisons budgétaires, avec 
maintien toutefois des substituts de procureur et des jusges d'instruction. 

Il n'en a pas été du méme pour la mise en exécution de la dernière 
disposition de l'iradé, la plus épineuse de toutes en ayant tralt à l'inde- 
pendance des tribunaux. Des plaintes se font encore entendre au sujet d'ingé- 
rences administratives dans procés; des pressions, assure-t-on, se pratique- 
raient couramment dans quelques districts arnaoutes où les juges se lais- 
seraient intimider par des notables influents, etc. Le fait matériel des pré- 
tendues immixions étant fort malaise à constater, les Agents Civils, appelés à 
contróler l'administration, n'ont pas été souvent à méme de se convaincre du 
bien-fondé de pareilles plaintes. Mais, à défaut d'une certitude absolue, ils 
n'ont pas pu s'empécher, dans d'autres 
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cas, d'admettres de fortes présomptions d'une violation de l'indépendance des 
tribunaux. Il est toutefois à présumer que les cas d'ingérences indues ne se 
produisent pas aussi fréquemment que l'on veut bien le prétendre. Ce qui est 
certain, c'est que sous ce rapport l’Inspecteur Général n'a pas négligé de faire 
son possible pour couper court à des pratiques abusives et pour tenir la justice 
à l'abri de toute influence du dehors. 

Dans ce pays oü l'accoutumance de glosser et de déngrer tient lieu de 
critique raisonnée, l’Inspecteur Général a été souvent pris à partie lui-même 
comme enclin à dicter aux jusges sa volonté. C'est aurtous dans les procès dits 
politiques et jugés, en séances publiques, par les tribunaux extraordinaures, 
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qu'on trouvait l'occasion de la charger du flagrant délit de peser sur la 
conscience des jugés de tout le poids de ses pouvoirs soi —disant discré- 
tionnaires. Que Hilmi Pacha ait donné des instructions à ces tribunaux,— soit 
pour leur mettre à coeur l'observation d'une impartialité absolue vis-à vis des 
criminels des diverses nationalités, soit pour leur recommander d'accélérer 
l'expédition des procès, soit, enfin, pour leur prescrire de renforces ou, plus 
souvent, de modérer la rigueur des condamnations, —-ce sont là des faits tout 
aussi indéniables que parfaitement compatibles avec le respect dû à l'inde- 
pendance de la justice. Mais on l'aivait accusé aussi d'avoir influencé les 
trubunaux dans tel ou tel autre procés politique sensationnel, en prédisposant 
le président ou le ministére public dans le sens et au gré de ses sentiments 
personnels. La prevue de pareilles ingérences est encore à faire; par contre, 
le preuve éclatante du contraire est fournie par les verdicts d'acquittement 
prononcés dans des procès soulevés par Hilmi Pacha lui même. 

Apres l'iradé de 1902 et au cours de son exécution, le programme de 
Mürzsteg du 19 Septembre / 2 Octobre 1903 est venu poser (p. IV) 
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la question d'une réorganisation des institutions judiciaires (et administra- 
tives), en décrétant simultanément (p.V.) l'institution de commissiens mixtes 
pour l'examen “des crimes politiques et autres" commis pendant les troubles. 

De ces deux dispositions, la premiére n'a pas encore regu la suite qui lui 
convient, étant donné que l'apaisement du pays, prévu comme délai pour sa 
mise en exécution, ne s'est pas jusqu'ici dessiné d'une façon suffisamment 
nette, l'autre, de portée transitoire, a été rendue caduque par la proclamation 
de l'amnistie générale, déjà stipulée par le programme de fevrier 1903 et qui 
était intervenue dans l'entretemps. 

Il y a lieu de noter ici que cette amnistie avait été appliquée de façon la 
plus libérale, pour ne pas dire prodigue, en sorte qu'à part les quelques 
dinamitards de Salonique et d'autres endroits, qui avaient été exlus de amni- 
stie, tous les autres criminels, condamnés ou poursulve comme politiques, en 
ont bénéficié, sans qu'on tint aucun compte des crimes de droit commun 
commis par eux. Il faut bien reconnaître qu'appliquée dans des proportions 
aussi larges et inusitées, l'amnistie est venue Jeter le désarroi dans l'odre et 
le cours légal des choses, et tant que, sous son couvert, nombre d'individus qui 
n'étalent au fond que de vulgaires assassins ont pu recouvrer leur liberté, 
tandis que des criminels de moindre envergure n'ont pas été graciés, faute de 
motif politique dans leur crimes. De plus, proclamée à deux reprises à la 
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distance de quelques mois, l'amnistie a eu un second corolaire facheux, en 
habituant la population à considérer les riqueurs de la justice à l’égard des 
crimes qualifiés politiques comme de peu de conséquence et partant à les 
braver. (La justice n'est pas moins desservie par la règle constante de la 
commutation des peines capitales; il n'y a depuis 1904 que trois cas exécution 
sur un nombre cosiderable de condamnations). 
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L'irade de 1902 inaugurant l'ére des améliorations dans le domaine 
judiciaire avait amené à sa suite la naissance d'une série de questions de 
détail dont le réglement s'imposait. A mesure que la nécessité de mesures 
supplémentaires se faisait sentir, l'Inspecteur Général y pourvoyait soit par 
des dispositions directes, soit en obtenant au préalable le consentement de son 
Gouvernement. Comme pourtant la majeure partie, de ses initiatives entraf- 
nait le nécessité de depenses nouvelles, elles n'ont pu être réalisées que dans 
des proportions restreintes, conciliables avec l'état précaire de budget des 
vilayets. Pour étre partielles et incomplétes ces mesures n'en contribuérent 
pas moins au perfectionnement des rouages de l'administration judiciaire. 

Mais ce qui devient dés le début le souci constant de l'Inspecteur Général 
c'était l'améliration graduelle du personnel judiciaire, l'épuration des moeurs 
judiciaires, décriées de longue date comme indolentes, arbitraires, vénales et 
entachées de fanatisme. Les mesures de sévérité prises par Hilmi Pacha à ce 
sujet suivies de la mise hors du service d'une quantité de fonctionnaires 
impropres ou corrompus, ont déjà donné des resultats notables. De l'ensemble 
des cadres judiciaires actuels, le personnel supérieur ne manque pas de digni- 
té, ni probité, ni du sentiment de la responsabilité, ni enfin de compétence 
professionnelle. Sons ce dernier rapport la rénovation du personnel ne fait que 
progresser au fur et a mesure du replacement des anciens fonctionnaires sans 
instruction speciale par des diplomes de l'école de droit de Constantinople. 

Toutefois, bien qu'épuré en rappelé au sentiment de ses devoirs le per- 
sonnel judiciaire n'est pas encore complétement exempt d'éléments ignorants 
et ayant une réputation équivoque et méme ternie. Ces exceptions ne s'éten- 
dent pas exclusivement aux musulmans. 
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Les assesseurs chrétiens, appelés à assures une distribution équitable de 
la justice, ne sont pas tous non plus à la hauteur de leur mission. Ignorants, 
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dans leur grande majorité au point de ne pouvoir interpréter un texte de loi et 
ne sachant pas même assez le turc pour pouvoir suivre les débâts, les asses- 
seurs chrétiens se confinent le plus souvent dans le rôle de simples figurants. 
De plus, des cas s'étaient produits où, tout en professant l'un pour l’autre des 
sentiments de haine nationale, les membres chrétiens des diverses nationa- 
lités rivales, —notamment dans les tribunaux extraordinaires,— avaient 
pactisé entr” eux pour assurer à leurs congénères, à charge de réciprocité, le 
quorum nécessaire des votes de acquittement. Des abus de ce genre ne sont, à 
la vérité, que fort rares; iis démontrent néanmoins que, tout autant que les 
juges musulmans réputés fanatiques, leurs collégues chrétiens sont accessibles 
à des préoccupations que leur conscience de juge dervait ignorer. 

Somme toute, il ne s'agir certes pas de déprécier les améliorations déjà 
obtenues, ni d'exagérer à plasir les imperfections du service judiciaire dans 
les trois vilayets, tel qu'il fonctionne actuellement. Au cours des trois années 
de son séjour dans le pays, c'est précisement dans le ressort judiciaire que 
l'Inspecteur Général des vilayets a déploye une activité des plus soutenue et 
des plus méritaire bien que une peu saillante au dehors et ne prétant pas à un 
étalage des résultats acquis. Sans nul doute, l'oeuvre de rénovation poursuivie 
par lui n'est pas encore achevéc, et il s'en fait. Il n'en est pas moin vrai 
qu'aprés les progrés déjà réalisés, le fonctionnement tel quel de la justice 
défire toute qui sépare le moment présent de ce passé tout récent encore, une 
incrimination du service judiciaire actuel dans son intégralite serait d'un 
anachronisme patent. 
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Les griefs qu'il reste à formuler encore, sons réserve des points énu- 
mérés dans l'avant-propos, laissent reconnaître l'existence de quelques défe- 
ctuosités dans le service judiciaire qui ont survécu aux premières réformes et 
dont l'élimination dervait passer à l'ordre du jour. Ces défectuossites, dont la 
suppression a déjà été, en partie, abordée, peuvent être résumés comme suit: 

1. Insuffisance du personnel. —L'insuffisance du personnel s'est fait et se 
fait encore remarquer dans les instances criminelles, surencembrées de 
procédures à la suite du débordement du brigandage politique dans les distri- 
ctes à population mixte. L'Inspecteur Général a déjà obtenu de son Gouverne- 
ment la création de quelques postes supplémentaires et se trouve actuellement 
en instance auprés de la Sublime Porte en vue de la création de quelques 
autres. D'autre part, il a annoée à la Commission financiére qu'une révision 
générale des cadres des employés, y compris ceux de la Justice, sera effectuée 
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dans le courant de l'année. Cette question se trouve donc en voie d'expé- 
dition. 

2. Insuffisance des traitements, —A part les fonctionnaires supérieurs qui 
étaient déjà suffisament retribués et ceux qui ont été augmentés par l’Inspe- 
cteur Général,— comme les kadis (naibs), cumulant les fonctions de juges 
chér-i avec la presidence dans les sections civiles des bidayets, —les autres 
employés judiciaires sont loin d’être payés assez honnêtement pour être à 
l'abri de toute tentation. Sont compris dans cette seconde catégorie: la plupart 
des membres des bidayets, les juges suppléants et les juges d'instruction 
(mustentiks) ae la 3-éme classe, ainsi que tous les employés subalternes, tels 
que secrétaires, greffiers, huissiers et employés des bureaux d'exécution 
(idjra). La question des traitements étant avant tout une question pécuniaire, 
elle devra nécessairement étre traitée à la Commission financiére, de front 
avec 
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celle des cadres; mais il est évident qu'elle ne saurait être résolue à sonhait, 
ni même être discutée utilement avant que les budgets des vilayets soient 
assurés. 

3. Incapacité professionnelle du personnel. — Il a déjà été fait mention 
de la rénovation du personnel sons le rapport de son instruction. Il importerait 
que cette rénovation ne se bornât pas senlement aux emplois réservés, en 
principe, aux diplómés de la capitale, mais qu'elle se poursuive également à 
l'égard d'autres fonctionnaires et employés, comme ceux des chancelleries et 
des greffes, et, en premier lieu, à l'égard des mustentiks dont l'activité mérite 
sonvent la censure et méme la réprobation. La solution la moins encombrante 
de ce probléme pourrait trés probablement étre trouvée dans la création à 
Salonique d'une école speciale (gratuite) pour l'enseignement raisonne, et 
plutót pratique que théorique, de leur métier aux employés susvisés. Tous les 
mustentiks et assesseurs sans brevet d'instruction moyenne, admis en titre ou 
comme surnuméraires, seraient tenus de passer, dans un délai déterminé, les 
cours de cette école, sous peine de se voir renvoyés du service; les employés 
subalternes y feraient aussi, à tour de róle, un stage obligatoire, afin de se 
familiariser avec tous les détails de leurs fonctions. — Cette école, pourvu 
que le programme de ses cours soit suffisamment varié et assorti, serait aussi 
d'une grande utilité aux commissaires de police et aux officlers de gendar- 
merie, appelés à fonctionner comme officiers de police judiciaire. 

4. Service défectueux des traducteurs. — La grande diversité des langues 
usitées dans le pays et dont aucune n'est d'un usage universel est une source 
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d'embarras constant et donne lieu à des irrégularités et abus, d'un côte, à des 
plaintes et des manoeuvres d'exploitation, d'autre. Les postes drogmans 
officiels à la 
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création desquels d'Inspecteur Général a avisé derniérement ne sont prévus 
que pour les cours d'appel (qui siégent aussi comme tribunal extraordinaire), 
et il n'y aurait évidemment aucune possibilité d'en pourvoir tous les autres 
tribunaux, aussi bien que tous les mistentiks. Le mal paraftrait irrémédiable, 
à moins qu'une loi ne dispose qu'à l'avenir tout fonctionnaire judiciaire devra 
connaître en outre de la langue officielle turque, au moins une autre langue 
du pays. L'adjonction à l'école projetée de classes supplémentaires pour 
l'enseignement pratique du turc, du slave et du grec serait une mesure tout 
indiquée pour la propagation de la connaissance de ces trois langues princi- 
pales parmi le monde judiciaire. 

5. Maintien indéfini des tribunaux extraordinaires. — Aprés une relâche 
de quelques mois qui suivit la proclamation de l'amnistie de 1904, ces tri- 
bunaux furent graduellement rétablis dans les cheflieux des trois vilayets. 
Leur mission primitive avait été de refréner l'activité subversive des comités 
bulgares, de leurs bandes et affiliés, mals avec le temps la compétence de ces 
tribunaux fut étendue à tous les crimes «politiques» issus des luttes efferénées 
entre les diverses nationalités chrétiennes. Ces luttes intestines n'ont pas l'air 
de vouloir prendre fin de sitót: néanmoins, le maintien à l'infini d'une loi 
d'exeption qui a toujours été Interprétée, par les bulgares, comme un moyen 
de persécution politique, ne saurait être justifié, et il y aurait lieu d'envisager 
dès à présent la suppression des tribunaux spéciaux institués en vertu de cette 
lol. La mise en vigueur immédiate des verdicts de condamnation de ces 
tribunaux, statuant en dernler ressort, sans appel, ni cassation, augmente les 
risques d'erreurs judiciaires qui ne sont réparables que par la voie des 
recours en gráce, — moyen peu privaticable et, de fait, rarement pratiqué. La 
connaissance des affaires dites politiques devrait passer aux cours d'appel 
réguliéres dont composition 
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est presque la méme que celle des tribunaux extraordinaires. 

6. Inactivité des tribunaux de paix. — Ces tribunaux, prévus par la loi 
organique de 1879, jugent les causes (civiles) à l'amiable quand ils sont 
constitues pariles Conseils des communes (nahié). Comme la compétence qui 
leur appartient est des plus restrientes, l'état de léthargle absolue oü ils se 
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trouvent actuelleny ent n'affecte presque en rien le service de la justice. Le 
seul côté Done bets des tribunaux en question est qu'ils contiennent des 
éléments d’adtone mie locale. Il faut bien reconnaître pourtant qu'il n'y aurait 
que des mécomptes à retirer d'un rappel de ces tribunaux à la vie tant que la 
consclence de la population reste engourdie et hypnotisée par la morale sui 
generis préchée par les propagandes militantes. 

7. Défectuosités du service pénitentiaire. — Ces service, connexe au 
service judiciaire, à déjà reçu un commencement de réorganisation par la 
nomination récente dans tous tout les chefs — lieux et centres gouverne- 
mentaux de commissions spéciales ayant pour mission de visiter périodique- 
ment, à courts intervalles, les prisons et lieux de détention, de contróler la 
situation des détenus etc. D'autre part, des crédits suffisant ont été inscrits 
aux budgets des vilayets de année courante pour la mise en état des 5 prisons 
principales, ainsi que pour une augmentation générale du nombre et des 
appointements des directeurs et des gardiens des prisons. Des mesures ont été 
prises aussi pour le désencombrement des prisons centrales par la déportation 
des individus condamnés à plus de dix ans de réclusion. Quant aux lieux de 
détention dans les kazas, les derniers relevés statistiques démontrent que le 
nombre des détenus y est des plus insignifiants. 

(8. Avocats. — En l'absence d'un barreau et à défaut d'une 
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surveillance quelconque, les avocats s'adonnent à une large exploitation de 
l'ignorance de leur clietéle. Il y aurait nécessité de leur appliquer les dis- 
positions du Réglement de 1876, en partie modiflé par l'irade de 1884). 


L'expose ci-dissus rend compte de fonctionnement de la justice dans les 
trois vilayets et désigné briévement les mesures propores à remédier à 
certaines des défectuosités qui se sont maintenues Jusqu'ici dans ce ressort de 
administration. 

Ces mesures devraient nécessairement étre complétées par une derniére 
dont l'adoption, vu son importance, devrait avoir la priorité sur toutes les 
autres. I s'agit de l'introduction dans le ressort judiciaire d'un service de 
contróle fonctionnant d'une maniére méthodique et scrupuleuse. 

Au fond, des organes de contróle existent déjà dans la persone des in- 
specteurs de la justice. Institués par le Réglement organique (techkilat) de 
1879, ces inspecteurs ont pour mission d'examiner et de surveiller constam- 
ment le fonctionnement des tribunaux nizamié, dans tout leurs détails et sous 
tout les rapports et de s'enquéris des infractions aux lois et procédures qui 
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pourraient être commises par les fonctionnaires judiciaires de tout rang. La 
loi a investis aussi de droits amplement suffisants pour les mettre à méme de 
s’acquitter de leurs attributions. Mais cette loi ne s'applique pas en réalité 
dans toute son étendue, et il y a eu assurément de la faute de Hilmi Pacha, si 
dans trois vilayets aussi les inspecteurs judiciaires n'ont pas encore été 
rappélés au róle qui leur est dévolu. Loin de là à les employer à une besogne 
de petit détail, telle qu'enquétes fortuites, examen de 
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dossiers etc., Hilmi Pacha a fini par pedre de vue la mission bien autrement 
importance dont ils ont la charge. 

Il y aurait nécessité absolue de mettre en entière aplication la loi concer- 
nant les inspecteurs judiciaires et de pourvoir à ce que leur activité actuelle, 
décousue et intermittente, céde la place à l'exercice d'un contróle soutenu et 
systématique, tel qu’il est defini par ledit réglement (art. 74-93). A cette fin, il 
importerait de reliver l'autorité des inspecteurs judiciaires auprès du person- 
nel judiciaire, surtout auprés des juges appartenant au corp des ulémas (sary- 
klis), et de leur assurer simultanément une situation d'indépendance absolue 
vis-à-vis des autorités politiques ordinaires. A cette condition et pourvu que 
les titulaires des 4 postes existants solent des personnes de conflance, ayant 
les connaissances et aptitudes voulues, le service de contróle de premier 
degré se trouverait suffisamment organise et assuré. 

Il va sans dire que le contrôle local de second dégré devra être maintenu, 
en restant confié à l'Inspecteur Général. Il y aurait lieu toutefois de donner à 
ce contróle supérieur une forme plus ample, un développement complétif qui 
le rapprocherait à l'esprit, sinon à la lettre, du programme de Mürzsteg, c'est 
à dire d'y ouvrir l'accés à une collaboration intime des deux Agents Civils. 

De fait, cette collaboration existe déjà depuis que le contróle de l'activi- 
tagé des tribunaux nizamié est entré dans le cercle des attributions normales 
des Agents Civils. Ainci, ils font assister leurs délégués séances des tribunaux 
dans l'endroit de leur résidence, ils saisissent l'Inspecteur Général de de- 
mandes de redressement des procédures défectueuses, ils requièrent son inter- 
vention des cas de déni de justice, ils interviennent auprés de lui pour la 
réforme des sentences et la revision des des proës, 
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ils se font délivrer toute espèce de rensiegnements statistiques et autres con- 
cernant le service de la justice, ils provoquent, enfin, des sanctions admini- 
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stratives contre les fonctionnaires fautifs. 

Admise par l’Inspecteur Général et largement pratiquée, cette 
collaboration des Agents Civils, s’appuyant fréquemment de données de leur 
propre service d'information, c'est passée jusqu'à ce jour d’une consécration 
formelle, officille. Il importerait à l’heure présente de préciser ce droit 
d'intervention et d'en amender le mode, de dépouiller l'intervention des 
Agents Civils de tout ce qu'elle a actuellement de casuel et de sporadique et 
de lui donner une organisation plus rationelle, de maniére à ce qu'elle de- 
vienne partie intégrante du service de surveillance et en compléte le systéme. 

C'est là le point capital qui paracheverait la constitution du contróle 
judiciaire, sans qu'il y ait lieu d'envisager la création d'un organe de contróle 
supplémentaire quelconque. 

Ces attributions de contrôle des Agents Civils pourraient être formulées 
et précisées par les 5 points suivants: 

1. Les Agents Civils d'Autriche-Hongrie et de Russie assisteront l'Inspe- 
cteur Général dans le contróle du service judiciaire du ressort du Ministére de 
la Justice, ainci que des services connexes, dans les vilayets de Salonique, 
Cossovo et Monastir; 

2. Les Inspecteurs de la Justice, institués et fonctionnant en vertu du 
Règlement organique du 5/17 Juin 1295 (1879), serviront d'organe direct à 
cette instance de contróle; 

3. Lesdits Agents Civils recevront communication immédiate de tous les 
rapports périodiques, d'enquéte et d'autres présentés par les Inspecteurs de la 
justice à l'Inspecteur Général, ainsi que de tout document et acte judiciaire 
dont ils pourraient avoir besoin; 
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4. Ils seront tenus au courant des changements dans le personnel judi- 
claire et pourront provoquer auprès de l'Inspecteur Général les poursuites 
légales contre les fonctionnaires judiciaires qui manqueraient à leur devoirs; 

5. L'Inspecteur Général et lesdits Agents Civils auront une chancellerie 
commune pour les affaires concernant le contróle du service judiciaire. 


Salonique, le 21 Avril / 4 Mai 1906. 


L'Agent Civil L'Agent Civil 
d'Autriche-Hongrie de Russie 
(Signé): R. Oppenheimer (Signé): N. Déméric. 
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Il. 
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Communication Austro-Hongroise 
St. Pétérsbourg, le 24 Décembre 1906. 


AIDE - MÉMOIRE 


Le projet élabore par les Ambassadeure d'Autriche-Hongrie et de Russie 
à Constantinople au sujet des reformes à introduire dans la juridiction macé- 
doinienne a trouvé l'approbation du Baron d'Aehrenthal vu que ce projet 
parait répondre à l'idée adoptée de concert avec Mr. Iswolsky, d'aprés 
laqueile il s'agirait moins d'un changement radical que d'un contrôle contenu 
et efficace des institutions judiciaires ottomanes. 

Le Baron d'Aehrenthal estime cependant qu'il serait désirable d'apporter 
les modifications suivantes dans la rédaction de la piéce en question. 

1) Le projet prend en considération une commission spéciale, commission 
qui auraità exercer le contróle du fonctionnement des institutions judiciaires 
en ajoutant que cette táche pourrait étre confiée provisoirement à la commis- 
sion financière siégeant à Salonique. D’après l'avis du Ministère Impérial et 
Royal des Affaires Etrangères il serait préférable de ne pas faire mention 
d'une nouvelle commission et de désigner uniquement la commission financiè- 
re au service en question. 

2) La proposition des Ambassadeurs prévoit la nomination de deux 
inspecteurs judiciaires dans chaque vilayet, l'un choisi parmi les musulmans, 
l'autre parmi les chrétiens, conformément aux stipulations analogues des 
réformes arméniennes. La Baron d'Aehrenthal est d'avis, qu'il suffirait de 
formuler en principe l'augmentation des inspecteurs judiciaires et la subor- 
dination de ces derniers sous l'autorité de la commission sans se lier à l'heure 
actuelle, relativement au nombre de ses agents 
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et des modalités de leur fonctionnement Aussi parait —il désirable de ne pas 
se référer à l'exemple arménien vu que l'invocation de ce précédent ne 
saurait étre considérée de bon augure. 

En dehors de ce deux amendements que le Ministre Impérial et Royal 
des Affaires Etrangéres se permer de proposer à Mr. Iswolsky, il y a encore 
un point sur lequel il désirerait appeler l'attention de Son Exellence. 
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Le Baron d'Aehrenthal se demande en effet, s'il ne réponderait mieux au 
rôle dirigeant observe par les deux Puissances de l'entente dans l'action de 
réforme, si leurs Ambassadeurs à Constantinople ne s'adressaient à leurs col- 
légues qu'avec un élaborat achevé au sujet des attributions de la commission 
internationale financiére en qualité de commission judiciaire. La redaction de 
ce réglement pourraitle cas échéant-étre confiée aux deux agents civils qui 
connaissent le mieux l'organisation de la question des réformes judiciaires. 
Ce travail serait à soumettre à l'éxamen des deux Ambassadeurs à Constanti- 
nople d'abord, et des deux Cabinets ensuite avant d'etre transmis par les 
premiers aux autres représentants des Puissances signataires. 

Le procédé ci —devant recommandé parait de nature à relever dans cette 
phase de l'action la position exceptionelle des Puissances investies d'un 
mandat spécial ainsi que celle de leurs organes, les agents civil, en empéchant 
de la sorte que la direction de l'action réformatrice des Puissances signataires 
échappe complément des mains des deux Puissances de l'entente, auxquelles 
elle avait été conflée. 
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Mémoire Sur la réorganisation des institutions judiciaires en Macédoine ré- 
digé par le Conseiller Prive Actuel Zinoviev. 

L'étude des réformes à introduire dans le fonctionnement des institutions 
judiciaires de la Macédoine sera confiée à une commission spéciale qui, à 
l'instar de la commission institutée pour les finances, sera composée des 
délégnés des Puissances intéressies et placée sous la presidence de l'inspe- 
cteur général des Vilayets de Roumélie. 

La méme commission sera chargée de surveiller l'application des refor- 
mes reconnues nécessaires et de contróler le fonctionnement des institutions 
judiciaires. 

En égard aux difficultés que pourrait éprouver l'organisation d'une nou- 
velle commission il semblerait possible de confier provisoirement la tâche qui 
lui incombe à la commission financière siégeant à Salonique, sauf à remplacer 
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celle-ci plus tard-par une commission specialle dès que la nécessité en serait 
reconnue. 

La commission sera assistée dans sa tâche par une chancellerie spéciale 
dont le personnel sera nommé par la commission. 

En vertu du décret promulqué le 9 Zilcadé 1313 (22 avril 1896) relative- 
ment aux réformes pour les vilayets de Roumélie il a été créé des postes 
d'inspecteurs judiciaires. Aux termes du décret les inspecteurs sont chargés de 
survelller la marche régulière de la justice, de faciliter l'expedition des 
procés civils, de se rendre compte de la situation des prisons et d'assurer 
l'ordre et la régularité des services intérieurs de ces établissements. 
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Les inspecteurs judiciaires devront dorénavant relever de la commission 
contróle judiciaire qui en fera le chois et en réglera les attributions. 

Pour le moment il n'existe qu'un seul inspecteur judiciaire dans chague 
vilayet. Il serait nécessaire d'en nummer 2; l'un serait choisi parmi les 
musulmans et l'autre parmi les chrétiens. 

Cette disposition serait conforme à l'art. 19 du décret promulgué le 20 
octobre 1895 concernant les réformes en Arménie, aux termes dequel “les 
inspections devront étre faites en méme temps par 2 inspecteurs dont l'un 
musulman et l'autre non musulman". 

L'accès des institutions judiciaires devant, aux termes du programme de 
Mürzsteg être ouvert aux chrétiens indigènes, la commission de contrôle sera 
chargée d'élaborer un réglement conforme. 

L'existance des tribunaux extraordinaires institués en Macédoine pour les 
crimes politiques et dont les jugements ne sont susceptibles ni d'appel, ni de 
cassation donne lieu à des plaintes fondés de la population chrétienne. Il 
semblerait nécessalre de supprimer ces tribunaux et de déférer le jugement 
de affaires politiques aux cours d'appel réguliéres. 

Tous les projets de reglement qui auront été élaborés par commission de 
contróle judiciaire serant soumis à l'appréciation des représentants des 
Grandes Puissances à Constantinople. 
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Communication Austro-Hongroise, 
St. Pétersbourg, le 5 Mal 1907. 


Conforment aux instructions adressées d'un commun accord par les 
Gouvernements de Vienne et de St. Pétersbourg au mois de févier dr. à leurs 
Ambassadeurs à Constantinople au sujet de la question judiciaire, ces derniers 
sont actuellement en train d'élaborer un projet de réforme. Aussitót que ce 
projet sera achevé et parvenu à la connaissance des deux Cabinets un échange 
de vues aura lieu à ce sujet entre Mr. Iswolsky et le Baron d'Aehrenthal, dont 
le résultat final sera communiqué aux autres Puissances Signataires par le 
canal des Ambassadeurs à Constantinople. La plupart des Ambassadeurs se 
trouvant absents de Constantinople en été, le commencement de l'automne 
paraftrait être le meilleur moment de procéder à cette communication. 
D’après les indications du Marquis Pallavicini cette date conviendrait éga- 
lement à Mr. Zinovieff. Il importe cependant —avant d'aborder cette action 
aussi difficile que délicate— de se rendre compte de la situation politique en 
général. Cette situation a été mise en limiére au cours des négotiations 
relativement à l'augmentation de 3% des droits de daune de l'Empire Ot- 
toman, négociations qui étaient empreintes d'un caractére politique trés 
prononcé. Il est certain qu'on aura à compter aussi par rapport à la question 
de la réforme Judiciaire avec l'activité de l'Angleterre, secondée sans nul 
doute par l'Italie. Les vues de la politique anglaise tendent à axercer la 
méme influence prédominente sur la politique dans l’Empire Ottoman qu'elle 
a su acquérir en Extréme Orient. Elle n'hésitera pas à provoquer le cas 
échéant 
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une crise violente dans les Balkans et ne reculera pas devant une nouvelle 
amputation de la Turque. 

En face de ces tendances la Baron d'Aehrenthal demeure inébran- 
lablement fidèle au point de vue de l'entente, laquelle est basés sur la main- 
tient du status quo territorial et sur le désir de prévenir autant que possible de 
graves seconsses en Orient. C'est à ce but que doit servir l'action réforma- 
trice engagée en Macédoine par les deux Puissances Impériales. Pour ré- 
pondre aussi à l'avenir à cette mission, l'action devrait se tenir aux limites 
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données par son caractére pacifique et conservateur. On ne saurait donc 
adopter des propositions dépassant ces limites et ne tenant plus compte de la 
souveraineté térritoriale de la Turque. Sous ce rapport le Baron d'Aehrenthal 
est convaincu de se trouver en parfaite harmonic avec le Cabinet de St. 
Petersbourg. 

L'action commune en Macédoine était guidée jusqu'ici par les principes 
mentionnés plus haut. Abgtiaction faite des luttes nationales des chrétiens 
entre eux, il n'y a pas de doute que la situation des chrétiens c'est 
considérablement amélioré à la suite de cette action, et que les plaintes au 
sujet d'abus et d'oppression de la part de l'administration Ottoman et des 
mahométans ont sensiblement deminuées. Ce succée ne paut que nous encou- 
rager à demeurer fidèles à ces principes et a poursuivre avec esprit de suite 
l'oeuvre entreprise sans précipication toutefois et sans exagération. 

Afin de pouvoir appliquer avantageusement les mémes principes à 
l'accasion des négociations sur la reform judiciaire, il paraît nécessaire aux 
Puissances réformatrices de trouver du soutien auprés d'autres Cabinets. 
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Nous pouvons en cette action compter sur l'Allemagne, puissance poursuivant 
également une politique conservative en Turque. Il serait trés désirable d'at- 
tirer en outre la France, laquelle, se trouvant engagée en Turque considéra- 
blement au point de vue financier, ne saurait que redouter des seconsses 
violentes dans cette Empire. 

En présence de l'ordre d'idées ci-devant exposées le Baron d'Aehrenthal 
attacherait du pris à suggérer l'idée à Mr. Iswolsky d'aborder auprés du 
Cabinet de Paris la question de la réforme judiciaire. Il ne s’agirait que 
d'obtenir en favieur de nos Représentants à Constantinople la faculté de 
trouver un point d'appul non seulement auprés de leur collégue allemand, 
mais aussi auprès de leur collègue français. Il se formerait de cette façon un 
noyau conservateur parmi les Ambassadeurs à Constantinople, non un grou- 
pement de Puissances bien entendu ce qui pourrait étre de meilleur effet pour 
notre action. Notre orientation se trouverait fixée de cette sorte et ne demeu- 
rerait pas non plus sans influence sur l'attitude de l'Angleterre et de l'Italie, 
qui, le cas échéant, s'associeraient méme à notre point de vue. 

D’après l'opinion du Baron d'Aehrenthal, il incomberait à la Russie —en 
sa qualité d'Alliée de la France de prendre l'initiative d'une démarche à faire 
en ce sens à Paris. Le Baron d'Aehrenthal de son cóté se déclare tout disposé 
à suivre de près l'exemple de la Russie, convaincu que les bonnes relations 
existant entre l'Autriche-Hongrie et la France lui faciliteraient considéra- 
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Memorandum to the Austria-Hungarian ambassador. St.-Petersburg, May 12, 
1907. 


Le Gouvernement Impérial Russe a étudié avec la plus grande attention 
le plan d'action proposé par le Cabinet de Vienne concernant la mise en 
oeuvre du projet de réforme judiciaire en Macédoine. 

Le Cabinet de St. Pétersbourg tient à déclarer avant tout qu'il reste 
inébranlablement fidèle a l'entente survenue entre la Russie et l'Autriche- 
Hongrie et dont le but est de maintenir le statu quo territorial en Turquie et 
de prévenir autant que possible toute grave secousse en Orient. 

En constatant que cette entente a déjà eu pour résultat une sensible 
amélioration du sort des chrétiens en Macédoine il est persuadé de la 
nécessité de continuer l’œuvre commune dans le méme esprit dans lequel elle 
a été commercée, c.a.d. de poursuivre ensemble l'achévement du projet de 
réforme dont l'élaboration a été confiée aux Ambassadeurs de Russie et 
d'Autriche-Hongrie, à Constantinople. 

L'idée suggerée par le Baron Aehrenthal de rechercher, pour l'accompli- 
sement de cette tâche, 


Folio 82v 


un soutien auprés d'autres Cabinets poursulvant également une politique 
conservatrice en Turque, notamment auprés de ceux de Berlin et de Paris, ne 
peut que recontrer en principe l'entiére approbation du Gouvernement Russe; 
il semble cependant à ce Gouvernement que le moment actuel ne serait, peut 
être, pas tout-à-fait propice pour tenter des démarches dans ce but: il faundrait 
pour que de parielle demarches eussent des chances d'aboutir qu'une entente 
füt, d'ores et déjà, établie entre les Cabinets de St. Péterbourg et de Vienne 
sur des propositions concrétes auxquelles en essaye rait de gagner ceux de 
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Berlin et de Paris. A défaut de ceci on ne comprend pas très bien comment et 
sur quelle base pourrait se former le noyau de Puissances vise par le Baron 
d'Aehrenthal. En effet, jusqu'ici le projet élaboré par Mr. Zinoviev n'a pas 
encore été examiné par le Cabinet Austro-Hongroés et, par conséquent; tant à 
St. Pétersbourg qu'à Vienne, on manque de notions exactes sur les pointaux- 
quels il s'agirait de gagner les suffrages de l'Allemagne et de la France. 

Il semble dans au Gouvernement Impérial Russe que ce qui importe 
avant tout, c'est de fixer aussi vite que possible les termes du projet de 
reformes qui doit émaner des deux Cabinet d'entente. 
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C'est seulement lorsque ce projet sera parachevé d'un commun accord qu'il 
sera possible d'y ganger l'adhésion des Puissances intéressée a le voir mis en 
pratique; en essayent au contraire de former un groupe de Puissances, sans 
avoir de propositions concrètes à leur faire, la Russie et l'Autriche-Hongrie 
renonceraient au système d'entente à deux qui a été déjà si fécond en 
résultats et compromenttrait le rôle dirigent qui leur a été reconnu par 
l'Europe. 

Le Cabinet Impérial Russie croit devoir ajouter à ce qui précede une 
réflexion d'un ordre particuliérement confidentiel et délicat. Le Baron 
d'Aehrenthal suppose qu'il serait facile au Cabinet de St. Pétersbourg d'atti- 
rer le Gouvernement Français dans le groupement proposé; il est sérieu- 
sement à craindre que dans l'état actuel des chose ce but ne soit fort malaisé à 
atteindre. D’après les dérniéres informations, malgré les efforts conciliateurs 
du Cabinet de Rome et les dispositions plus favorables à la France qui se sont 
recemment manifestées à Berlin, la diplomatie allemande à Tanger continue 
à faire obstacle aux selutions conformes au désirs français par exemple dans 
la question de l'ingénieurs; il fait prévoir que dans ces conditions le Cabinet 
de Paris 
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se montrera particuliérement réservé vis-à-vis de la combination projetée par 
le Baron d'Aehrenthal et penchera de plus en plus vers une entente avec 
l'Angleterre non seulement sur le terrain du Macoc, mais aussi sur celui de la 
Turque. 

Enfin, pour terminer, le Gouvernement Impérial Russie ne peut s’empé- 
cher d'exprimer que la remise à l'automne de l'examen du projet de reformes 
peut offrir de graves inconvenients en excitant les impatiences des populations 
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chrétiennes de la Macédoine et en exposant les deux Cabinets d'entente au 
reproche de retarder l'accomplissement de leur tâche. Le Cabinet de St. 
Pétersbourg est donc d'avis de háter autant que possible les choses et se 
déclare prét, pour sa part, à soumettre dans le plus bref délai le travail 
élaboré par Mr. Zinoviev à la haute appréciation du Cabinet de Vienne. 
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VI. 


Folio 90r 


Aide mémoire de l'Ambassade d’Autriche-Hongrle. 
St. Pétersbourg, le 10/23 Juin 1907. 


Il résulte d'une dépéche du Baron d'Aehrenthal qu'il partage entiérement 
l'avis émis par le Ministre Impérial Russe des Affaire Etrangéres que 
nonobstant notre bonne volonté d'adhérer au désir du Cabinet de Londres 
nous davons ménager les susceptibilités légitimes de la Turque et des autres 
Puissances. En méme temps il m'informe que le Marquis de Pallavicini, 
Ambassadeur d'Autriche-Hongrie à Constantinople télégraphie, qu'il avait re- 
çu de la part de son Collégue de Russe le projet élaboré par ce dernier et 
qu'il acceptain les principes de ce travail. Par le prochain courrier il le 
soumettra au Baron d’Aehrenthal. 

A la suite de cette nouvelle le Ministre Impérial et Royal des Affaires 
Etrangéres se propose d'inviter le comte Mensdorf à Londres à informer de 
ce qui précéde le Secrétaire d'Etat. Notre résume purrait ajouter que nous 
attacherions nous-mémes du prix à ce que les Cabinets fussent informés le 
plus tót possible de notre programme de réforme judiciaire, basé sur les 
principes du contróle. 

Il se pourrait que selon les circonstances locales les Ambassadeurs des 
Puissances de l'entente à Constantinople fussent à méme de faire encore au 
courant de l'été la communication respective à leurs collégues. 

Quant à remise du programme des réformes judiciaires à la Porte le soin 
d'en fixer le terme devrait étre confié aux Ambassadeurs à Constantinople, 
qui choisiront pour leur démarche le moment qui leur semblera favorable. 
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Les mandats des Agents Civils, des Adjoints militaires des officiers 
étranger et des délégués financiers, expirant vers la fin de l’année courante, il 
sera peut être opportun d'établir un rapport entre cette question et celle 
réformes judiciaires. 
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Folio 3ir 


Coo6menve aBcTpo-BenrepckoMy TIOCHY. 
C.-Tlerep6ypr, 13 niona 1907 roga. 
Ilepezano rio rezierpady POCCHÄCKHM I10CJIaM 
B Bene u Koncraurunonoze 13 mona 1907. 3a N 790°. 


(Aide-mémoire) 


Le Gouvernement Impérial a apris avec la plus vive satisfaction que 
l'Ambassadeur d’Autriche-Hongrie a accepté les principes du projet de ré- 
forme judiciaire, elabore par Mr. Zinovieff et espère que le Cabinet de 
Vienne donnera à ce projet son entière et prompte adhésion: Il est pleinement 
entendu que les Ambassadeurs des deux Puissances de l’entente devront 
communiquer ce projet à leurs collèques à Constantinople encore dans le 
courant de cet été et fixer d’un commun accord le moment favorable pour le 
remettre à la Porte; enfin le Gouvernement Imperial reconnait qu'il serait 
opportun de lier cette question avec celle du renouvellement des mandats des 
Agents civils, des Adjoints militaires, des officiers etrangers et des délégués 
financiers à condition, toutefois, que cela ne puisse retarder en aucune façon 
la mise en vigueur de la réforme judiciaire. 

Pour ce qui est de la communication à faire à Sir Edward Grey nous 
pensons qu'il serait peut être plus prudent de ne pas mentionner pour le 


* Information to the Austria-Hungarian ambassador. St. Petersburg, June 13, 1907. 
Communicated by telegraph to the russian ambassadors in Vienna and Constantinopole June 
13, 1907, number 790. 
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moment que le projet de réforme est basé sur le principe du contróle et 
proposons en conséquence de donner à cette communication la forme suivante: 
“Les Cabinets de St. Pétersbourg et de Vienne se sont appliqués, en 
conformité avec 
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le point IV de l'entente de Mürzsteg, à élabore un projet de réforme 
judiciaire pour les trois vilayets. Comme les deux cabinets ausmentionnés 
attachent le plus grand prix à ce que les autres Puissances soient informées le 
plus tót possible de leur programme, les Ambassadeur des deux Puissances de 
l'entente à Consantinople ne manqueront pas de communiquer le projet en 
question à leurs collégues encore dans le courant de cet été." Si le Baron 
d'Aehrenthal accepte cette rédaction le comte Benckendorff sera aussitót muni 
d'instruction dans ce sens. 
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VIII.. 
Folio 96r 


Copie d'un Aide-Mémoire communiqué par l'Ambassadeur 
d'Autriche-Hongrie à St. Pétersbourg, le 4 juillet 1907. 


Le projet de réforme judiciaire élaboré par Mr. Zinoview étant parvenu 
à Vienne par l'intérmédiare du Marquis Pallavicini, le Baron d'Aehrenthal 
résume ses impressions relativement à ce mémoire dans les consideration 
suivantes. 

Le mémoire, congu en termes assez généraux, énumére-à la suite d'un 
préambule consacre aux défectuosités de la magistrature ottomane, —les me- 
sures principales prises en consideration en vue de l'amélioration des institu- 
tions judiciaires, à savoir: le contróle du systéme judiciaire par le commission 
financière, l'emploi d'inspecteurs judiciaires au service de cette commission, 
enfin la création d'une école de droit à Salonique. 

Selon l'avis du Baron d'Aehrenthal il aurait peut-étre mieux valu de 
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mettre les Ambassadeurs Impériaux en état de présenter à leurs collégues un 
programme soigneusement rédigé en tout points afin de limiter en tant que 
possible le terrain des déscussions. Désireux toutefois de ne pas causer un 
nouveau retard à l'introduction des réformes en question, le Ministre Impérial 
et Royal des Affaires Etrangéres ne vent pas s'opposer à ce que le mémoire 
de Mr. Zinoview soit communiqué aux Ambassadeurs pour servir de base au 
réglement judiciaire à élaborer par la commission financiére. 
Il croix cependant devoir faire deux réserves 
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à ce sujet. 

La première réserve a trait aux mots "pour le moment" introduits dans 
l'alinéa qui attribue à la commission financiére le contróle des tribunaux otto- 
mans. Les mots en question paraissent dé nature à faire croire qu'une com- 
missien judiciaire spéciale serait appelée à substituer à l'avenir la com- 
mission financiére dans l'exercice du contróle. Il est vrai qu'il en avait été 
question en son temps. Mais cette idée ayant été abandonnée les mots “pour 
le moment" devraient être supprimé. 

La seconde réserve concerne la différence faite par le mémoire entre 
inspecteurs chrétiens et inspecteurs mahométans. 

Il parait que, d’après l'avis de Mr. Zinoview les inspecteurs mahométans 
devraient être nommés par la Porte, tandis que les inspecteurs chrétiens 
seraient choisis par la commission financière et agréés seulement par le 
Gouvernement Ottoman. 

Le Baron d'Aehrenthal ne vout pas s'étendre sur la fâcheuse impression 
que ce precédé creérait fatalement dans tous les milieux tures. Il tient 
cependant à relevier que l'introduction des prescriptions defférentes par 
rapport à la nomination des inspecteurs judiciaires établirait fatalement aussi 
une différence dans la situation de ces derniers, ce qui ne répondrait pas aux 
principes fondemontaux de l'action réfotmatrice. —Nous appliquons en effet 
d'amener la Turquie à traiter sur un pied égal ses sujets chrétiens et 
musulmans et serions de la fagon indiquée nous mémes à donner l'exemple 
d'un traitement différentiel.— 

Dans ces conditions le Baron d'Aehrenthal estime 
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qu'il serait blen plus correct et en méme temps plus pratique de fixer un mode 
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unique pour l'investiture des inspecteurs chrétiens et mahométans. Une so- 
lution pourrait être trouvée dans l’adoption du procéde suivant. La com- 
mission internationale financière proposerait à la Porte un nombre de 
candidats chrétiens et musulmans pour les postes d'inspecteurs judiciaires et 
la Porte ferait son choix parmi ces candidats de la commission. Une fois 
nommés les inspecteurs judiciaires devraient être prémunis de’une façon 
absolue contre une destitution ou révocation arbitraire de la part du Gouver- 
nement ottoman. — 

S'Inspirant par les considérations qui précedent le Ministre Impérial et 
Royal des Affaires Etrangères voudrait recommander à l’appéciation du 
Gouvernement Impérial de remplacer dans le texte du mémoire le passage 
ainsi congu: “Pour obvier à cet inconvénient ...... jusque” Gouvernement 
Ottoman “par les termes suivans: ‘Pour obvier à cet inconvénient il est 
nécessaire de reconnaître à la commission la faculté d’avoir à sa disposition 
des Inspecteurs Judiciaires dépendants d'elle. 

La Commission transmettra danc à la Sublime Porte une liste des 
candidats chrétiens et musulmans, parmi les quels le Gouvernement Ottoman 
aura à choisir. Les Inspecteurs une fois nommés par le Gouvernement 
Impérial ne sauraient être distitués ou révoqués qu'avec le consentement de 
la Commission Internationale". — 
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IX. 
Folio 4r 


Aide - memoire remis par le Ministre des Affalres Etrangére 
à l'Ambassadeur d'Autriche-Hongrie, St. Pétersbourg, le 18 juillet 1907. 


Le Ministére Impérial des Affaires Entrangéres n'a pas manqué de 
mettre à l'étude des considérations que l'Ambassade d'Autriche-Hongrie a 
bien voulu lui exposer dans son aide (son aide) —memoire du 4/17 juillet a.c. 
concernant le projet de réforme judiciaire en Macédoine élabore par Mr. 
Zinoview. 

Les profondes connaissances de l'Ambassadeur de Russie a Constanti- 
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nople des affaires de l'Orient, comme du reste cela se comprend, ont obligé le 
Ministre Imperial de lui demander son avis sur ces observations avant de 
donner une réponse a l'Ambassade Impérial et Royale. 

Ne faisant d'objections à l'exclusion des mots "pour le moment" de 
l'alinée qui concerne le contróle des tribunaux, Mr. Zinoview s'arréte longue- 
ment sur la seconde réserve formulée par le Cabinet de Vienne et ayant trait 
aux inspections judiciaires. Il lui semble en effet qu'il serait difficile à la 
commission européenne d'indiquer un nombre suffisant de candidats musul- 
mans qui seraient à la hauteur de la nouvelle situation, pour étre inscrits sur 
la liste a présenter à la Sublime Porte. La commission serait d'autant plus 
embarassée qu'en prenant à sa charge non seulement le choix des candidats 
chrétiens qui serait assez difficile, mais aussi celui des inspecteurs musul- 
mans, elle assumerait une grande responsablité 
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sans pouvoir pourtant se porte garante des qualites de ces derniers. Elle 
pourait étre mise dans une position fausse, ce qui compromettrait son 
prestige. 

D'autre part il est à prevenir que le Gouvernement Ottoman ferait une 
opposition extréme a la mesure proposée, vu que toute organisation musul- 
mane ne pourrait que difficilement se faire à l'idee d'une subordination di- 
recte a un élément chrétien; Mr. Zinoview pense qu'il serait préférable de ne 
pas trop aller à l'encontre du point de vue ottoman et de borner la réforme 
sur ce point seulement à la mise en pratique des mesures dont l'urgence se 
fait sentir pourvu qu'elles garantissent l'institution d'un contrôle européen. 

Il ne s'agirait par concequent que de subordonner les fonctions d'inspe- 
cteurs chrétiens qui existent déja a la commission financiére, laquelle trou- 
vera encore de grande difficultes à choisir les trois vilayets. Mais pour que la 
contrôle fût officace il semblerait inévitable que les inspecteurs chrétiens 
fussent nommée par la commission seule sans aucune intervention du Gouver- 
nement Ottoman: 

L'exposé ci dessus donne une idée générale des raisons pour lesquelles 
notre Ambassadeur à Constantinople croit devoir insister sur son programme 
premier. Ces raisons ayant une importance incontestable, le Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres se fait un devoir de les communiquer à l'Ambassade 
d'Autriche-Hongrie avec préere de les porter à la connaissance du Baron 
d'Aehrenthal. 

Si les considérations de Mr. Zinoview n'obtiennent pas l'approbation de 
Son Excellence il y aurait pent étre possibilité de savoir insérer dans le texte 
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du memorandum à remettre aux Ambassadeurs des autres Puissances à 
Constantinople les deux alternatives de rédaction. 
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X. 
Folio 5r 


Aide - Mémoire 


Le Gouvernement Impérial a examiné avec un soin particulier la 
proposition du Cabinet e Vienne concernant le projet d'instructions identiques 
à adresser par les deux Puissances de l'Entente à leurs Agents Civils en 
Macédoine, —instructions dont le but serait, en donnant une interprétation 
plus explicite à l'art. III du programme de Mürzsteg, de provoquer une 
détente des aspirations nationales des différentes populations des trois vi- 
layets qui se manifestent actuellement par l'action violente des bandes insur- 
rectiennelles. 

Considérant, de méme que le Gouvernement d'Autriche-Hongrie, que le 
pacification des trois vilayets qui faciliterait grandement l'œuvre des deux 
Puissances en Macédoine— s'impose impérieusement à leur attention, le 
Gouvernement de Russie serait tout disposé à émployer dans ce but de 
nouveaux efforts. Il croit néanmoins devoir s'arréter sur les considérations 
sulvantes qui lui sont suggérées par l'examen attentif de la proposition de S. 
E. le Baron d'Aehrenthal. 

Se ralliant aux justes considérations du Cabinet de Vienne le Gouver- 
nement Russie convient que c'est l'interprétation erronnée de l'art. III du 
programme de Mürzsteg qui a pu étre une des causes principales de la lutte 
qui s'est 
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ouverte dans les trois vilayets entre différents groupes de leur population. — 


D'autre part il ne peut pas y avoir de doute que le mouvement insurrectionnel 
n'aurait purprendre les proportions actuelles sans l'appui, parfois peu déguisé, 
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des Etats Balcaniques dans l'esprit la clause susmentionnée a pu susciter des 
espérances peu fondées. Or, si l’on reconnait que le danger vient plutôt du 
côté des Etats voisins, il semblerait que c'est vers ceux-ci que devraient être 
dirigées les demarches projetées. Il est fort douteux qu’une explication, même 
la plus catégorique, faite par le canal des Agents Civil, du sens véritable de 
art. III puisse produire l'effet voulu sur les masses de la population, et les 
Agents Civils ne sauraient être rendus responsables d'un résultat médiocre ou 
même négatif vu les circonstances locales et l'impossibilité ou ils se trouvent 
de réagir contre les agissements des Etats voisins. Etant par conséquent 
pleinement convaincu que le seul moyen d'obtenir des résultats importants 
consiste à faire des démarches auprés des Gouvernements des Etats 
Balcaniques le Gouvernement Russe n'hésite pas à s'associer à l'idée 
générale émise par le Cabinet de Vienne de démontrer clairement que les 
suites des actions terreristes des bandes ne pourront avoir aucune influence 
sur les modifications à demander à la Porte dans la délimitation territoriale 
des unités administratives, mais il estime que 
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cette explication devrait être adressée aux Cabinets d’Athénes, de Belgrade 
et de Sofia et répandue ensuite dans le mesure du possible. Il ne varriat point 
d'inconvénient à révétir cette démarche de la forme d'une note ou d'un 
promémoria identiques à remettre par les Représentats des deux Puissances 
aux Cabinets susmentionnès et dans lesquels il serait en outre exprime d'une 
maniére manifeste et décisive que les réformes en cours entremises par les 
deux Puissances rencontrent de graves obstacles dans leur réalisation de la 
part des bandes dont l'activité explique et justifle une recrudescemce de ré- 
pression de la part du Gouvernement Ottoman que par conséquent le bien-étre 
de la population chrétienne der trois vilayets ne pourra étre assuré qu'aprés 
la cassation compléte des hostilités entre les différentes nationalités et 
qu'enfin les Etats voisin devraient s'employer à mettre fin à tout appui que 
les bandes pourraient trouver du cóte de leurs conatioaux. 

Pour ce qui est des termes du projet proposé par le Cabinet de Vienne, le 
Gouvernement Imperial serait tout disposé à les accepter avec quelques 
modifications et abréviations de détails consignées dans le contre-projet ci- 
joint et découlant du nouveau caractére qu'il s'agirait de donner à cette piéce. 

D'autre part il y aurait intérêt à inviter la Sublime Porte à ne pas 
relâcher les mesures de sévérité prises par elle en dernier lieu contre les 
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bandes insurrectionnelles. 

Le procédé susindiqué aurait l'avantage de permettre aux autres Puis- 
sances de prendre part à une action commune dans le méme but, qui consi- 
sterait en une démarche subséquente à faire auprés des mêmes Gouverne- 
ments pour prévenir toute velléité de leur part de forcer la main Grandes 
Puissances par des agissements clandestins. 

Du reste la prochaine de Son Excellence Mr. Iswolsky à Vienne lui 
donnera l'occasion à un plus semple échange de vues avec Son Excellence Ba- 
ron d'Aehrenthal Sur la question soulevée par la proposition du Gouverne- 
ment Impérial et Royal. 


St. Pétersbourg, le 19 Août 1907. 
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XI. 
Folio 111r 


Aid-Mémoire remis par l' Ambassade d'Autrich- 
Hongrie à St. Pétersbourg, le 4/17 Septembre 1907. 


Le Baron d'Aehrenthal m'informe qu'il a accepté le Contre-projet for- 
mulé par Mr. Iswolsky dans l'affaire de l'interpretation de l'Art. III du 
programme de Mürzsteg, mais qu'il est d'avis d'éleminer la phrase dans le 
dernier alinéa: "tant en (Gréce)" jusqu'à —Consuls (Agents) locaux. Il me 
charge de demander sur ce point l'avis du Gouvernement Impérial Russe. 

L'accord établi, le Baron d'Aehrenthal croit que le procédé suivant 
pourrait etre suivi. 

I. Les Représentants des Puissances de l'Entente à Belgrade, Sofia et 
Athénes, informent à une date convenue d'avance-du contenu de la note 
identique, qui leur a été adressée, les Gouvernements Respectifs. Cette note 
identique aura la teneur du Contre-projet Russie auquel on pourrait ajouter la 
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phrase: —"Vous êtes autorisé de laisser sur demande copie de la présente 
dépéche entre les mains de Son Excellence". 

Comme tous les Cabinets, par suite des rapports vayant de la Macédoine, 
se trouvent sous l'impression que actuellement la formation des bandes 
Grecques est l'obstacle le plus sérieux qui empréche la pacification, le Baron 
d'Aehrenthal jugerait utile que les Représentants des Puissances de l'Entente 
à Athénes jolgnent à la communication ci-desous développée, seulement 
oralement l'avertissement suivant: “Que le Gouvernement Hellénique 
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s’exposerait à des concéquences trés graves s'il ne s’eppliquait pas à suivre 
les conseils désintéressées et à seconder les éfforts continus des deux Cabinets 
pour l’œuvre de la paix en Macédoine”. 

En ce qui concerne la date à lequelle la note identique devrait étre 
expédée aux Représentants des Puissances de l'Entente, le Baron d'Ae- 
hrenthal propose de fixer le lendemain de son entrevue avec Mr. Iswolsky, 
qui aura lieu la 27 du mois courant nouveau style. — 

II. Les notes seraient par conséquent à dater du 15/28 Septembre courant. 

Dés que les Cabinets de Vienne et St. Pétersbourg auront été informés 
par leurs Représentants à Belgrade, Sofia et Athénes de l'éxécution de la 
démarche dont il s'agit, les Ambassadeurs des Puissances de l'Entente à 
Constantinople devraient être chargés d'instruire la Sublime Porte officielle- 
ment de la démarche faite auprés des trois Etats Balcaniques et autorisés en 
méme temps de joindre à cette communication l'observation contenue dans 
l'Aide-Mémoire Russe “de ne pas relâcher les mesures de sévérité prises par 
Elle en dernier lieu contre les bandes insurrectionelles”. 

III. En méme temps les Représentants des Puissances de l'Entente, 
auprès des Puissances Signataires seraient chargés de porter à la connaissance 
des Cabinets de Paris, Londres, Rome et Beriin, les declarations faites auprès 
des Etats Balcaniques et de les prier de vouloir bien préter leur appui aux 
efforts des 


Folio 112r 
Cabinets des trois Etats sus-indiqués. 


IV. L'action commune des Puissances de l'Entente serait close par un 
ordre à adresser sur Agents Civil, de donner dans leur sphére d'action à la 
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note identique qu'on leur transmettrait en même temps une publicité aussi 
large que possible. —Finalement cette dépêche commune serait à publier à 
une date fixée dans les organes officieux des deux Gouvernements, mais après 
l'éxécution de toutes les démarches sus-indiquées. 


Archiv vneshnej politiki Rossojsko] imperii, fund 133 (Kantselaria), list 470, 1907, file 6, ff. 
111r-112v. 
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The Italian Presence on the Balkan Front 
(1915-1918)* 


The decision by Britain and France to create the Macedonian front 
in September 1915 was severely censured in the West, chiefly by those 
who believed the military operations on the western fronts were crucial 
to the success of the war. Particularly in Italy, which had joined the 
Entente by the Treaty of London on 26 April 1915, reaction was 
strong, and political and military circles were casting a wary eye over 
the expediency of their own participation in the planned operation in 
the Balkans. 

At the insistence of the French, the Italians initially agreed to co- 
operate with the Allles in Macedonia, circumstances permitting. But 
when the matter came up for discussion, although the Italian Foreign 
Minister, Sidney Sonnino, believed it was in Rome's interests not to 
stand aloof from the Allied operation, he was most reluctant to send 
Italian troops to Thessaloniki. However, he did not dismiss what he 
considered a more effective, though rather dangerous, plan: namely to 
respond to the Allies’ desperate pleas to help the Serbs by sending a 
detachment into Albanian territory. 

Consequently, Italy sought to combine the presence of its forces in 
this area with the pursuit of one of the fundamental priorities of Italian 
foreign policy; a priority that had emerged as early as the previous 
century, namely Italian interest in Albania. Meanwhile, having ellicited 
the Allies' consent, in the Treaty of London, to Italian sovereignty over 
the island of Sasson, Valona, and the surrounding area, Italy now had the 
chance to establish a strong base on the opposite coast of the Adriatic. 
It thus secured both supremacy over Austria in that maritime region and 


* This article is a revised version of a paper delivered at the XVIth Panhellenic History 
Conference of the Hellenic Historical Society (Thessaloniki, May 1995). 
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a springboard for its own influence in the Balkans!. 

At home, Sonnino's proposal was strongly opposed by the military, 
particularly the Chief of Staff, General Cadorna. For both military and 
political reasons, the latter thought Italy should join the purely Balkan 
front on the Allies’ side, and he had serious objections to the alternative 
proposal. He described the wild terrain of Albanía, with its non-existent 
road network, as a “colossal slot machine capable of devouring whole 
divisions" and pointed out that it would have to be constantly supplied 
with men and material. An expert in his fleld, Cadorna considered such 
an operation pointless and dangerous, liable to trap the Italian troops in 
a rugged, inhospitable region amidst bands of uncontrolled local 
resistance fighters, with little likelihood of affecting the outcome of the 
War. 

Sonnino was also aware of the dangers inherent in the Albanian 
terrain; but his attitude reflected less a desire to help the Allies by 
providing rearguard support for the Serbs than his suspicion, firstly, that 
the Greeks were intending to push northwards and, secondly, that the 
French on the Macedonian front were preparing to open up a new 
communications route from Monastir westwards, through Albanian 
territory?. 

Following the Serbian defeat in the autumn of 1915, the Italian 
Prime Minister and the Ministers of Foreign, Military, and Economic 
Affairs overrode Cadorna's persistent objections and unanimously 
decided to land Italian forces in Albania. In this way they would, theo- 
retically, be undertaking to reinforce the Allied supply bases In the 
Adriatic and to oversee the embarkation of the retreating Serbs. But in 
actual fact they would be ensuring that the Serbian forces did not 


1. Mario Toscano, I! Patto di Londra: Storia diplomatica dell'intervento italiano (1914- 
1915), Bologna 1934, pp. 166-7. The Italians had already occupied Sasson and Valona 
“temporarily” (in October and December 1914 respectively) on the pretext of the anarchy 
that had followed Prince Vid's departure from Albania: see S. T. Laskaris, AufAwuarıxn 
totogla tnc ovyxodvov EvgoXUs (1914-1939), Thessaloniki 1954, pp. 35-7; B. P. 
Papadakis, Histoire diplomatique de la Question nord-épirote (1912-1957), Athens 1958, 
pp. 45-6; George B. Leon, “Greece and the Albanian Question at the Outbreak of the First 
World War", Balkan Studies 11/1 (1970), 65-80. 

2. Stato Maggiore dell'Esercito, Ufficio Storico, Le truppe italiane in Albania (Anni 
1914-20 e 1939), Rome 1978, pp. 38-40, Cario Baudino, Una guerra assurda: La com- 
pagnia di Grecia, Milan 1965, pp. 16-18. 
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regroup and advance through Albanian territory. In other words, the 
government had found an opportunity both to postpone sending troops 
to Thessaloniki and to further its own plans to consolidate the Italian 
position in Albania by barring the passage of any rival power and 
securing a springboard for future territorial adjustments. To this end a 
division of three brigades was dispatched, a total of 80,000 men?, who 
formed the Corpo speciale italiano d'Albania, led by General Bertotti. 
Sonnino's instructions outlined the priorities of the Italian presence 
in the region: to reinforce the troops at Valona (which was to be held at 
all costs); to occupy Durazzo and an extensive coastal area, i.e. 
sufficient territory to ensure the future occupation of the Gulf of Valona; 
to occupy the hinterland of Northern Epirus (“temporarily” at first), and 
maintain an aggressive stance towards the Greeks to thwart their expan- 
sionist intentions. Helping the Serbs was of secondary importance^. 
However, intervention in Northern Epirus was a particularly delica- 
te matter and threatened to compromise Italy vis-a-vis the Allies’. After 
some speculation, the Italians proposed that it be given out, chiefly in 
the French press, that the areas under Greek control were destined 
inevitably to become Greek, but that a better solution would be to give 
them to one of the Great Powers, which would be able to help them 
more effectively in the future. It was also necessary to convince the 
Allies of the necessity for an operation to stamp out smuggling across 
the Greek-Albanian border. The best approach would be to eliminate 
the "hostile" Greek authorities by occupying the various districts of 
Northern Epirus, though it seemed advisable that this should not be an 
exclusively Italian initiative. However, in view of what the Italians re- 
garded as the Allies’ immoderate desire to draw Venizelos (who ardently 
supported Greek aspirations in Northern Epirus) into the War, the 
possibility of concerted action would probably have to be ruled out$. 
Meanwhile, Austrian pressure on Albania early in 1916 gave Italy a 
strong pretext for refusing, at least for the time being, to send troops to 


3. See n. 13 below. 

4. Stato Maggiore dell’Esercito, op.cit., pp. 41-3, 47, 54; Baudino, op.cit., pp. 18-19, 

5. For a global view of the Italian rationale regarding both Northern and Southern 
Epirus, see Umberto Fracchia, Venizelos contro lo Stato di Atene, Rome 1917, pp. 191- 
206. 

6. Sidney Sonnino, Carteggío, vol. 3, Bari 1974, pp. 23-6, 28-9. 
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Thessaloniki. The essential thing was to maintain Valona, which was of 
great strategic importance since it could provide access to Monastir in 
future military operations’. 

In the end, the Italians used two pretexts — the Greeks' inability to 
halt the Bulgarian advance, particularly after the invasion of Macedonia 
by hostile forces, and the need to put a stop to smuggling between 
Greece and the Central Powers — to take drastic measures. In August 
1916, they occupied the districts of Chimarra, Delvino, Argyrokastro 
and Premeti, overthrowing the Greek authorities in the process. When 
Venizelos' Provisional Government in Thessaloniki tried to save Kory- 
tsa at least, the town was handed over to the French forces on the 
Macedonian front (in November 1916). In this way, the Italians 
presented themselves on the one hand as averting the risk of the enemy 
forces' joining with the Greeks to launch a rearguard attack on the Allied 
troops in Macedonia, and on the other as linking the Italian troops in 
Albania with the rest of the Allied forces on the front. Thus were carried 
out a series of actions which would have unforeseen political conse- 
quences for the Greeks of the region and which were made possible 
chiefly by the Greeks' internal disunity. 

The subsequent developments were decisive. With a change of 
tactics, Rome now aspired to create a greater Albania to act as a barrier 
to Slav expansion across the Adriatic. For this reason, in Argyrokastro 
on 3 June 1917 the commander of the Italian forces in Albania, General 
Giacinto Ferrero, declared the unification and independence of Albania 
under the protection of the King of Italy. At the same time, the Italian 
forces extended their occupation to other parts of Northern Epirus, 
including Ioannina and Metsovo, whence they withdrew, however, in 
September of the same year in deference to strong pressure?. 


7. Ministero degli Affari Esteri, I Documenti Diplomatici Italiani (hereafter DDI), 
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December 1916, see N. Petsalis-Diomidis, Greece at the Paris Peace Conference (1919), 
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9. General Staff: Department of Military History, O EAAnvızds otQatóc xavá tov 
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With Venizelos in power, and particularly after the region had been 
reinforced by a newly established division in Ioannina, fears that Greece 
would occupy Northern Epirus intensified. The Italian ambassador to 
Athens, Count Alessandro de Bosdari, therefore proposed as the only 
means of safeguarding Northern Epirus in Italian-protected Albania the 
dispatch of a strong Italian force that would by far outnumber the Greek 
troops there. The Ministry of Military Affairs apparently gave the pro- 
posal some serious thought and decided that the 35th Division — i.e. the 
entire Italian force on the Macedonian front — should be transferred 
from the Crna sector to Albania, thereby establishing an irreversible fait 
accompli. Since the Allied Balkan front now stretched from just north of 
Stavros on the Aegean to the port of Santi Quaranta on the Adriatic, the 
request could be regarded simply as a corrective move. Although the 
new commander of the Armée d'Orient, Lóuis Guillaumat, refused to 
allow the whole Italian force to be transferred to Albania, he did consent 
to the transfer of a few units!?, Italy’s insistence on retaining the terri- 
tory of Northern Epirus after the war, as a pawn for use in future 
negotiations, meant that the occupation of the Epirus triangle was 
prolonged until April 1920!!, 

In the summer of 1916, the second phase of the Italian presence on 
the Balkan front was carried out, namely the dispatch to Macedonia of 
the 35th Infantry Division, which consisted of three brigades command- 
ed by General Petitti di Roreto. The view that ultimately prevailed in 
Italy was that the country's participation was essential and inevitable, 
for it could not afford to miss out on major events that had a direct 
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bearíng on the spoils of war in an area within the fundamental aims of 
Italian foreign policy. Italy declared war on Germany on 28 June 1916, 
and the first Italian detachments landed in Thessaloniki on 11 August. 
The Macedonian capital also became the base of the Italian expeditiona- 
ry force, the Ufficio staccato Intendenza Albania-Macedonia (USIAM), 
with its various auxiliary services. 

At that time the Armée d'Orient was 360,000 strong, comprising 
200,000 British and French soldiers, 120,000 Serbs, 10,000 Russians, 
who had arrived in June", and 30,000 Italians. By October, there were 
45,000 Italians!?. Italy responded to the Allies’ appeals for further 
reinforcements with an unsuccessful bid to make compliance conditional 
on a detailed outline of their interests in the forthcoming resolution of 
the question of Asiatic Turkey, an issue that had remained unsettled 
since the Treaty of London. The diplomatic correspondence shows that 
the Italians were deeply concerned that the Allies might accede to 
Venizelos’ demands in Asia Minor without their knowledge and present 
them with faits accomplis'*. Furthermore, they did not believe that the 
operation on the Balkan front would be effective unless it were 
combined with a massive Russian assault from the north!5. 

The main Italian force stayed a few days in Thessaloniki and then 
advanced to the front, first east of Lake Dojran and then, in view of the 
assault on Monastir in November 1916, further west. Thereafter it 
remained in the Crna sector, in the hills near the Prespa Lakes — spe- 
cifically, to the south of hill 1050 — and took part in the Allied engage- 
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ments in this area until the end of the war!6, With the Allies’ victorious 
advance, there were Italian forces virtually all over the Balkan 
peninsula. At the end of 1918, Rome requested that a brigade be detailed 
from the Armée d’Orient and sent straight to Asia Minor", 

The relations between the Italian officers and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armée d'Orient, Maurice Sarrail, were far from ideal, and 
this was not exclusively due to Italian suspicion of French policy in 
Greece and the Balkans. As the Italian commander said in Rome in the 
summer of 1917, he himself would have sent more troops to Macedonia 
had there been a general there to command them!8. The Italians resented 
Sarrail's complaints about the limited Italian participation; nor did they 
understand why he regarded the National Defence movement with such 
favour, for they thought any hope of substantial support from Veni- 
zelos’s army would come to nothing!?. After Sarrail's departure, the 
Italians showed more confidence in his successor, Guillaumat, but their 
real concern by then was to transfer the expeditionary force to their 
Valona base. 

Although the Italian presence on the Macedonian front was not 
significant, they played a substantial part in facilitating transportation, 
which was a major problem for the Allies?°. Hitherto, the army's supply 
depots had been either in England or in the French ports of Toulon and 
Marseilles; so the voyage across the Mediterranean as far as Thessaloniki 
took at least a week, with enormous losses from enemy submarine 
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attacks on the way?!, 

After deciding to take part in the Macedonian campaign, the Italians 
allowed the Allies to use Taranto to serve the needs of the front. So both 
Britain and France established naval bases in the harbour and large 
military camps near the town, and henceforth a large proportion of the 
supplies were carried to Taranto by rail and sent on to Thessaloniki by 
sea. In theory, travel time was thus reduced to a mere three days. In 
practice, of course, there were delays to contend with, because fear of 
enemy submarines necessitated extra measures. Although the supplies 
were transported chiefly by night (the ships seeking refuge in ports en 
route in the daytime), the losses continued, so that the need to reduce 
dangerous sailing time even further became a real headache for the Allies. 
The desired solution of using Greek territory was impossible in the early 
period, while Greece was neutral, and it was only after Greece joined the 
war (in June 1917) that the British and the French, chiefly, began to use 
the Patra-Itea-Bralo route, mainly for transporting troops, who com- 
pleted the journey to Thessaloniki by train”. 

The Italians found another solution. Using an old footpath from 
Santi Quaranta to the interior, they completed their occupation of the 
area and began to build a road from the port in the direction of Florina. 
At the same time, the French on the Macedonian front began a similar 
project in the opposite direction, once again living up to Clémenceau's 
description of them as the “Gardeners of Salonika". The work was 
completed in the summer of 1917 and went some way towards meeting 
the Allies’ needs?. Being anxious to avoid fuelling Italian suspicions, the 
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French preferred to use Greek territory”. 

For the Italians, at any rate, it was a first-class solution and, apart 
from facilitating transportation (the voyage from Taranto or Brindisi to 
Santi Quaranta took only one night), it also served their broader pur- 
pose of expanding and legitimising their presence in the region. 

At this point it will be of interest to take a look at the Italians' 
relations with Greece, a country they automatically regarded as a rival 
to their aspirations in the Balkans and the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
diplomatic circles in the Italian Foreign Ministry were particularly 
chilly, even hostile, towards the Greeks. 

The powerless, divided country offered ideal conditions for the 
unhampered furtherance of Italian interests. What the Allies ought to be 
interested in, the Italians thought, was not Greece's weak, disorganised 
military units, but its territory. They were already making use of it and 
could in the same way get hold of more than they actually needed. In the 
circumstances, Italian foreign policy focused on the king's government 
and troops, and its basic aims were that Constantine should keep Greece 
neutral and guarantee the security of the Allied forces, that the Allies 
should reach a friendly settlement of their differences with him, and that 
they should avoid any clumsy actions that might propel the Athens 
government into the enemy camp. In contrast, far from being a matter 
of indifference to Italy, Greece's entry into the war was most unde- 
sirable and had to be avoided at all costs?5. 

The Italians had a particular antipathy for Venizelos, whose Great- 
Idea-inspired plans were a threat to Rome's expansionist policy. This 
was why they obstinately refused to recognise the Provisional Govern- 
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ment in Thessaloniki?6, The Italian diplomats in Greece took an ironic 
view of the Cretan statesman's declaration of war in November 1916: 
they considered his movement a totally amateurish, spurious affair with 
very little popular support, propped up chiefly by the British and French 
forces, and they rated its military effectiveness in the spring of 1917 as 
“slightly less than nil'?7, 

So it was that at the Allied conference in Rome, in January of that 
year, the Italians were not disposed to yield to pressure to send rein- 
forcements to the Balkans. In particular, France's negative stance to- 
wards King Constantine, coupled with French and British sympathy for 
Venizelos, increased Rome's distrust of the Allies and made the Italians 
question the expediency of their presence at the front?®, 

Stubbornly refusing to concede that the Greek army was fit to fight, 
the Italians attributed its periodic advances at the front to bogus 
publicity by the Western press. As a corollary, they also dismissed it as 
a threat to their own aspirations. However, when the Greek army 
proved itself a force to be reckoned with in the Allied victory of 
September 1918, their attitude began to change??. Henceforth, any 
success by the Greek forces posed a double threat: not only would it 
enhance Venizelos' personal prestige, but there was also the risk that the 
Allies would assign them to operations in areas of Italian interest, 
namely Albania and Asia Minor, where further Greek successes could 
have undesirable consequences. 

One other aspect of the Italian presence on the Macedonian front 
concerned Italy's efforts towards commercial infiltration of the region. 
In this connection, the Italians established a chamber of commerce early 
in 1917, increased steamer communications, and attempted to win over 
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Thessaloniki's large Jewish community, which was heavily involved in 
the commercial life of the region as a wholeï!, | 

At this time, Rome became the Jews' main point of reference, and 
they applied either to the local consulate or to the Foreign Ministry, via 
the Committee of the Jewish Communities in Italy, to resolve their 
various problems. Being suspicious of Greek rule?, they thought the 
measures introduced by the government discriminatory, and they asked 
Italy to intervene. Matters came to a head on two occasions. The first 
was in autumn 1916, when the National Defence government introduced 
conscription for the Jews. According to Italian sources, many of the 
conscripts presented themselves at the Italian consulate asking to serve 
under the Italian commander (the situation was eventually defused by 
the government's decision to place them at the Allies' disposal). At the 
same time, another group, comprising some of the Jewish community's 
leading dignitaries, discussed the possibility of a change of citizenship, a 
subject which, it is alleged, was preoccupying thousands of their fellow 
Jews?, The second occasion was during the critical period after the great 
fire in August 1917, when Italy gave active support to the city's Jewish 
population, which had been particularly hard hit. It was thought that the 
Greek government had decided to expropriate the devastated area and to 
change the city plan with the ulterior motive of forcing the Jews to 
depart en masse to the advantage of the Greek merchants. In an effort to 
stir the Italians' known sympathies, the Committee of the Jewish Com- 
munities in Italy wrote to the Foreign Ministry outlining the dreadful 
consequences of such a move. Essentially, it would mean the loss of a 
large population, which lived in the vital port of Thessaloniki and was 
very favourably disposed towards Italian political, economic, and cultu- 
ral infiltration. The Committee therefore asked Rome to lobby stre- 
nuously for the withdrawal of the measures, which were a violation of 
private property rights. 

Handwritten notes in the margins of this document indicate that the 


31. Mourelos, “H TIgoowgıvii KvBéQvnon", p. 163. 

32. For the various stages of their quandary, see R. Molho, “H Efiga'Ga] xouvôtnra tnc 
GeoooXovixns xat n évtaEri ng ato eAAnvixó «oátoc (1912-1919)", Proceedings of the 
Symposium H Geooadovixn peta to 1912, Thessaloniki 1986, pp. 285-300. 

33. ASMAE Grecia/89(1916), No 1696/358, Dolfini to Foreign Ministry, Thes- 
saloniki, 9 Nov. 1916. 
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ministry proposed that the subject be broached unofficially at first, 
through diplomatic channels. It was to be made clear to the Greeks that 
the issue could lead to official interventions; at the same time, the Jews 
were to be assured that the authorities would look into all the aspects of 
the situation and would not permit the unjust sacrifice of private 
interests*. 

Meanwhile, on the initiative of the Italian consul and the Italian 
military command in Macedonia, a military store (Magazzino Italiano 
per approvvigionamenti militar! di Salonicco) was opened in Thessalo- 
niki on 26 March 1917. Although it was privately funded (with 290,000 
drachmas donated by the Errera brothers, who were Thessaloniki Jews 
living in Milan, and 10,000 dr. donated by Josef Modiano), it was not 
merely a private enterprise. The terms of the contract signed by Gugliel- 
mo Errera, who was the owners’ proxy and the manager of the store, 
and the commander of the 35th Italian Division stated, first, that the 
commander was obliged, following an agreement with his country’s 
Ministries of Foreign, Military, and Naval Affairs, to facilitate the 
stocking of the store. In other words, he was to secure the essential 
export permits and papers granting exemption from duty for the Italian 
commodities as also their free transportation by requisitioned ships 
belonging to the state. Secondly, the owners undertook to give the 
Italian consul 25% of the net profits every six months, to be donated to 
Italian charitable foundations. At the consul’s request, this amount was 
increased to 30% on 1 July 191835, 

From the relatively plentiful correspondence in a special file in the 
Historical Archive of the Italian Foreign Ministry, it appears that the 
main motivation behind this particular move was the fact that the Allies 
were already running similar stores in Thessaloniki (the French had four, 
the British two, and the Serbs one). It was therefore considered advisa- 
ble to set up a similar Italian establishment to supply the Italian 
soldiers’ day-to-day needs in terms of foodstuffs, drink, clothing, cigaret- 
tes and tobacco, perfumery, etc., at reasonable prices. Business was 
conducted exclusively in Italian currency to prevent any exploitation 


34. ASMAE Grecia/91(1917), Committee of Jewish Communities of Italy to Foreign 
Ministry, Rome, 11 Oct. 1917. 
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Dolfini to Foreign Ministry, Thessaloniki, 1 June 1918. 
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by local money-changers. The Allied forces’ demand for Italian bank- 
notes so that they too could use the store was viewed positively. How- 
ever, a financial report issued by the 35th Division soon after the store 
had opened criticised the decision that the Italian soldiers should make 
their purchases in lire, because this had led to a devaluation of the lira on 
the local market. The government ought to bear in mind that the 
military mission was abroad, not in occupied territory, and it would be 
better to use the local currency. It was to be wished that the Italian 
store might cover all the soldiers' needs, and indeed stock only Italian 
goods. But since this was impossible, owing to the difficulty of exporting 
basic essentials from Italy, it was necessary to get round the problem for 
the sake of “the sacred purpose of commercial infiltration”#. In other 
words, the basic aim was to promote Italian products and introduce 
them to all the soldiers of the Armée d'Orient, for this would be 
especially useful after the war. 

For their part, the owners were not satisfied that this aim was being 
achieved. Owing to the restrictions in Italy, the quantities that eventual- 
ly reached Thessaloniki were insufficient to meet the increased demand, 
with the result that supplies were obtained from other, Allied or neutral, 
countries, or even bought on the local market. 

Despite the various problems, the financial results were eventually 
pronounced satisfactory. The takings amounted to 1,226,000 lire in the 
store's first quarter and 3,106,446 lire in the second half of 1917, with 
profits of 113,208 lire and 554,274 lire respectively, despite the fact 
that the store had had to remain closed for about a month, because of the 
catastrophic fire in August?”. 

It is an indisputable fact that the military store served a number of 
ulterior motives. It was one of Rome's various ways of enhancing 
Italian prestige and interests abroad, especially in view of the concerted 
efforts of the other countries (particularly France)! to promote their 


36. ASMAE, ibid., report by the garrison commander, Thessaloniki, 30 Mar. 1917. 
The owner of the store, David Errera, agreed that drachmas should be used (ibid., to the 
Director General of Political Affairs in the Foreign Ministry, Milan, 24 Aug. 1918). 

37. ASMAE, ibid., report from David Errera, n.d. [summer 1918], and Nos 1624/282 
and 522/69 (confidential), Dolfini to Foreign Ministry, Thessaloniki, 23 July 1917 and 15 
Mar. 1918 respectively. 
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own interests. The relevant correspondence contains a range of views 
expressed by members of political, military, and financial circles, all 
proposing ways of best achieving the country's aims. 

One further indication of Italy's aspirations, finally, is a top secret 
personal letter from the captain of the Italian ship Piemonte to the 
relevant ministries. Written in Thessaloniki in 1918, it contains some 
interesting information. Among other things, the captain offers the view 
that the Italian presence in the Balkans was not best represented by a 
general in charge of a single division at the front. The situation was much 
too complex for that. Particularly in Thessaloniki, which was considered 
to be the most important port in the Aegean, an outstanding individual 
was required, who would be capable of promoting Italian policy from a 
number of angles, both with regard to the Allies and in local terms. The 
writer concludes by pointing out the need for a special study of Italy's 
future relations with the port of Thessaloniki. He hopes it will be 
internationalised “under the aegis of Italy too, for though Italy is not 
one of Greece's Protecting Powers, tomorrow it might be one of the 
governors of the free port of Thessaloniki’. 
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General Sarrail moreover) to pave the way for future exploitation of the region, see Ancel, 
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Basil Kondis 
The Greek Minority in Albania 


When Albania joined the League of Nations, the country's repre- 
sentative, Fan Noli, issued an official statement on 2 October 1921 
explicitly undertaking to safeguard the privileges of the Greek minority 
living in Albanian territory. It goes without saying that the privileges in 
question were not newly created; they had existed since Ottoman times. 
The relevant articles of the statement were as follows: 


Article 1: The terms of this statement are regarded as funda- 
mental laws of Albania. No law, no provision, and no official 
action will conflict with or transgress these terms, either now 
or in the future. 

Article 5: Members of ethnic, religious, or linguistic mino- 
rities who are under Albanian jurisdiction will received the 
same treatment under the law as everyone else who is under 
Albanian jurisdiction. They will have the right to maintain, to 
run, to control, and to establish in the future, at their own 
expense, charitable, religious, and social institutions in which 
they will be able to use their own language, and they will be 
free to believe in any religion they wish. 

Within six months of the publication of this provision, 
the Albanian government will present the Council of the Lea- 
gue of Nations with detailed information about the legal status 
of the religious communities, the churches, the monasteris, the 
schools, and the charitable institutions and associations of the 
ethnic, religious, and linguistic minorities. The Albanian go- 
vernment will take into account all the recommendations the 
League of Nations may make in respect of this matter. 
Article 6: With regard to public education, in the towns and 
districts with many inhabitants under Albanian jurisdiction 
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who speak a language other than the official one, the Albanian 
government will provide facilities for primary-school pupils 
to be taught in the language they speak. This provision will 
not prevent the Albanian government from making the 
teaching of the Albanian language compulsory in these 
Schools!. 


Noli's statement was ratified by the Albanian parliament on 17 
February 1922, and Tirana undertook to furnish the League of Nations 
with details of its provisions for the protection of minorities within six 
months of that date. However, Albania granted official minority status 
only to the Greeks living in the areas of Argyrokastro and Aghii Saranda 
and in the three of the Himara villages (Himara, Drymades, Palassa), 
excluding from the protective legal minority status framework the 
Greeks living in the area of Koritsa and in the other four Himara villa- 
ges. According to a report submitted by the Albanian Foreign Minister, 
Djafer Ypi, to the League of Nations on 7 July 1922... “the provisions 
for minorities that had been mentioned in Noli's statement of 2 October 
1921 and ratified by the Albanian parliament could be summed up under 
three main headings: i) absolute equality of political, civil, and social 
rights, irrespective of race, language, or creed; ii) the right to education; 
iii) freedom of religion and freedom to discharge religious obligations, 
including the freedom to change religion...”?. Significantly, the Albanian 
government acknowledged the existence in Albania of only 16,000 
*Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians’, as they put it?. 

For reasons not only of diplomatic strategy, but also in order to 
protect the Greek element in the long term, when the Albanians made 
their statements to the League of Nations the Greek government asked 
that body to implement the Corfu Protocol, by which Albania acknow- 
ledged the complete autonomy of Northern Epirus*. The competent 
organs of the League of Nations never discussed the request, and the only 
guarantee the Greek minority had in the end was Albania's international 


1. P. Papadakis, Documents officiels concernant I’Epire du nord, p. 172-4. 
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recognition of its rights before the League of Nations. 

Once the border had been fixed, Athens did its best to secure Greek- 
Albanian co-operation. Trade agreements were signed in 1926, as were 
citizenship agreements and an extradition treaty. Many Albanians were 
awarded Greek government scholarships to attend colleges of further 
education, universities; and military academies in Greece. Greece voiced 
no protest over the Albano-Italian agreements of 1925 and 1926, and 
in September 1928 was the first country to recognise Zog as King of 
Albania. 

In contrast, despite its international pledges, Albania lost no time 
in embarking on a programme of systematic ‘dehellenisation’. The 
government allowed Greek schools to operate only in those areas where 
the existence of Greek minorities had been officially acknowledged, and 
banned the teaching of Greek everywhere else in Albania. Given this 
climate of persecution, Athens tried to put a stop to Albanian high- 
handedness by calling for the implementation of the Kapestitsa Protocol 
of 28 May 1920, article 2 of which stated that ‘Greek schools shall 
operate freely in Albanian territory'5. The Greek government's main 
argument was that the Kapestitsa Protocol had been ratified and rein- 
forced by Albania's international commitment in the statement of 2 
October 19216. 

As far as education was concerned, the intention was to abolish 
private education altogether and replace it with an absolute state mono- 
poly, in blatant violation of Albania's international pledges’. The 
chargé d'affaires in the Greek Embassy in Berne suggested that Greece 
inform the League of Nations about Albania's international commit- 
ments and the legislative violation of the rights of the Greek minority in 
Northern Epirus’, 

Despite the Greek government's efforts, Albania went back on its 
pledges and introduced a string of restrictive measures covering the 
Greek schools. Teachers in the Greek-speaking communities would be 
appointed only with the approval of the Albanian Ministry of Edu- 


5. A.Y.E., 1923, LN/TS (51), No 7503, Foreign Ministry to Durrës Embassy, Athens, 
16 October 1923. 
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7. A.Y.E., 1925-6, T/62, Berne Embassy to Foreign Ministry, Berne, 22 July 1925. 

8. Ibid. 
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cation. The Albanian government dismissed Greek teachers who did not 
speak Albanian and replaced them with state-appointed Albanian- 
speakers, and reduced the number of hours devoted to the Greek langua- 
ge (with a concomitant increase in the number of hours devoted to 
Albanian). All the Greek schools in areas that were not officially reco- 
gnised as minority areas were converted into Albanian schools. Lastly, 
the new Albanian constitution of 1928 prescribed that primary edu- 
cation would be compulsory and provided only by state schools, and 
that religious communities would have the right to establish their own 
schools only with the permission of the Minister of Education. 

In April 1933, the Ministry of Education closed all the minority 
schools on the basis of articles 206 and 207 of the constitution, which 
abolished private education. So that was the end of the Greek schools. 
Needless to say, it was an illicit action, because Albania's international 
commitments could never be superseded by a domestic law, particularly 
in view of the fact that the Albanian government had assumed an 
explicit obligation in accordance with article 1 of the statement of 2 
October 19219. 

The Greek schools had flourished under Ottoman rule, so that by the 
time of the Balkan Wars they had numbered 360. After that, however, 
they gradually began to decline. In the early years of Albanian admini- 
stration the educational system remained much the same as under the 
Turks (with the communities maintaining the schools) and until 1924 
there were 100 Greek schools operating in Albania. From 1925 on- 
wards, however, the repressive measures implemented by the govern- 
ment led to a clear annual reduction in their number, as the table below 
shows!0, 


Year Number of schools Number of teachers 
1925-6 78 113 
1926-7 68 102 
1927-8 66 95 
1928-9 60 85 


9. A. Y.E., 1935, A.A.K.9, Memorandum I Political Department (Koustas), re N. 
Epirus, Athens, 7 February 1935, p. 68. 
10. Ibid., p. 55. 
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1929-30 63 83 
1930-1 64 82 
1931-2 43 50 
1932-3 10 11 


The ban on the Greek schools forced the Greek minority to appeal 
to the League of Nations, which referred the case to the Hague Tribunal. 
The Greeks based their case on articles 1, 5, and 6 of Noli's statement of 
2 October 1921. This is how the Greek Foreign Ministry interpreted the 
articles: with reference to article 1 “the constitutional charter is more 
binding, because it imposes upon Albania the commitment that no law 
nor any official act may ever, now or in the future, conflict with the 
provisions included in the statement of 2 October 1921". Article 5 
“explicitly imposes on the Albanian government the obligation to allow 
the minorities the freedom on the one hand to maintain, administer, and 
control their existing schools and on the other to establish charitable and 
religious institutions and schools etc. in the future and freely to use their 
own language and religion"!!, Article 6 "safeguards certain minority 
rights in public education. Specifically, it designates the Albanian go- 
vernment's commitment, in those areas where there resides une propor- 
tion considérable des ressortissants albanais de langue autre que la langue 
officielle (such as, for instance, the Greek-spéaking populations), to take 
the necessary steps to ensure that teaching in primary schools in con- 
ducted in the language of the minority, which at the same time does not, 
however, prevent the Albanian government from making the teaching 
of the Albanian language compulsory"? 

In April 1935 the Hague Tribunal decided in favour of the Greeks 
and Albania was forced to allow the Greek schools to operate!3. 

As well as persecuting the Greek minority in the educational sphere, 
the Albanians had also set their sights on the Orthodox Church. Ever 
since the birth of the Albanian state, Albanian nationalists had been 
cultivating the notion of an autocephalous Albanian Church as the most 


11. A. Y.E., 1934, A22.Io/2, Note I Political Department, Athens, n.d. 
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nal Question (in Greek), Ioannina 1981, pp. 120-1. 
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effective way of counteracting the influence of the Oecumenical 
Patriarchate and of Greece on the Orthodox Christians of Northern Epi- 
rus. The ringleaders of the movement to ‘Albanianise’ the Church were 
Fan Noli, Vassilios Markou, and Evangelos (Agathangelos) Tsamtsis, 
clergymen who had come from the United States in 1920. 

On 10 September 1922, a clerical and secular conference was held 
at Berat, which unilaterally declared the autocephaly of the Orthodox 
Church of Albania and appointed an eight-nember Supreme Church 
Council. But since the Oecumenical Patriarchate refused to recognise it, 
early in 1929 the Albanian government decided to resolve the issue 
once and for all, whether the Patriarchate agreed or not. So on 11 Fe- 
bruary King Zog again declared the autocephaly of the Albanian Ortto- 
dox Church and set up a Synod headed by Bessarion Giovanni, who was 
proclaimed Archbishop of Tirana and All Albania. This provoked an 
outcry from Albania's Christian population, and in 1937 Zog was forced 
to ask the Oecumenical Patriarchate to recognise the Orthodox Alba- 
nian Church as autocephalous. Christopher was appointed Archbishop of 
Tirana and All Albania, and the Synod of the Albanian Orthodox Church 
consisted of three bishops, Eulogios of Korçë, Panteleimon of Gjiro- 
kastér, and Agathangelos of Berat. But when Italy invaded Albanie in 
April 1939, the bishops of Koritsa and Argyrokastro were exiled, 

Although the ‘dehellenisation’ of Northern Epirus was proceeding 
apace, in September 1930 Zog tried to reach an agreement with the 
Greek government: in an effort to resolve the Greek-Albanian dispute 
and improve relations between the two countries. The Albanians were 
of the opinion that a voluntary exchange of the Greeks living in Albania 
and the Moslems living in ‘Çamëria’ (Thesprotia) would largely resolve 
the problem. 

Naturally, Greece could not accept the proposal, believing that 
“ „possessed as it is by unrestrained nationalism, the Albanian govern- 
ment will resort to any means of pressure and violence to uproot from 
their homes not only the 20,000 ethnic Greeks and Greek-speakers of 
whom Mr Frassari has spoken, but all those who are regarded as a po- 
tential threat to the present régime. Furthermore, it is the economically 


14. For a more detailed account of the ecclesiastical question, see Apostolos Glavinas, 
The Autocephalous Orthodox Church of Albania (in Greek), Thessaloniki 1985. 
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and socially weakest of our people who would leave Albania, for the rest 
will manage to resist Albanian pressure... Under the projected circum- 
stances it seems that it is by no means in our interests even to consider 
the one-sided notion of an exchange, for it would cause us serious social, 
economic, and national problems”. 

In the inter-war period, persecution of Church ind schools clearly 
reflected Albania's hostile policy towards Greece. All the same, despite 
the relentless persecution, the morale of the Greeks of Northern Epirus 
remained high, as became evident in November and December 1940, 
when the Greek army liberated the region for the third time. 

During the Second World War, many prominent figures from all 
over Northern Epirus were flung into prison and exiled in order to 
intimidate the Greek population. The Greeks were caught between two 
lines of fire, persecuted both by the Italian and German collaborators 
and by the Communists, who seized power after the Germans left, in 
November 1944. 

During the occupation serious problems were caused by the Tchams 
in Thesprotia, who collaborated closely with the Italians and the 
Germans and robbed and massacred the local Greek population. It is 
interesting to note that, under the terms of the Greek-Turkish agreement 
for the exchange of populations signed on 30 January 1923, the Tchams 
(Albanian Moslems living in Thesprotia; the League of Nations esti- 
mated their number at 20,000) could have been sent to Turkey. But at 
Lausanne the Greek government asked for an exception to be made in 
their case since they were of Albanian origin. In fact, many of them had 
no clearly defined national consciousness, and some five thousand of 
them applied to emigrate to Turkey iri 1926; but this time Athens sided 
with Tirana and kept them in Greece as Albanians, in an effort to 
demonstrate its friendly sentiments towards the neighbouring country'®. 

In the interwar years, apart from the tensions arising out of the 
expropriation of Albanian property, when the Albanians demanded 
preferential treatment in the form of greater compensation than other 


15. A. Y.E., 1930, A/4/I, No 12371, Greek Delegation to the League of Nations to Fo- 
reign Ministry, Geneva, 27 September 1930. - 

16. For more about this affair, see Dimitris Mihalopoulos, Relations between Greece 
and Albania, 1923-1928 (in Greek), Thessaloniki 1986, pp. 24-38. 
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Greek citizens (the demand was rejected by the League of Nations in 
1928, as was their request to be recognised as a minority), relations 
between the Tchams and the Greek population were quite good and 
there was no serious friction!?. But in April 1939, after the Italian army 
had invaded Albania, the Tchams declared that they wanted the Italians 
to occupy Çamëria too, in the hope of thus recovering their expro- 
priated land and attaining a better standard of living after the Greeks had 
been expelled and they had got their hands on the Greeks’ land as well!8, 
In November 1939, the Tchams set up a committee, whose purpose was 
to work towards the annexation of Thesprotia to Albania; and three 
months later they sent a memorandum to the Italian government asking 
that the prefecture be annexed to the Albanian state!?. During the 
Greek-Italian War, the Tchams even attacked the Greek army in the 
Kalamas sector of the front and set fire to Igoumenitsa. 

During the Italian occupation of Greece (April 1941 - September 
1943), the Tchams, assisted by the Italians, formed armed bands and 
committed countless crimes. A British officer who liaised with the Greek 
resistance units in Epirus reported that the Tchams took advantage of 
the privileged position the Italians granted them and frequently collabo- 
rated with the Italians in destroying and looting Greek villages?°. 

After the Italians had surrendered (September 1943), the British 
Allied Mission in Epirus tried to reach an understanding with the Tchams 
so as to turn them against the Germans. But they refused, collaborated 
with the Germans, and committed atrocities against the Greeks. This is 
confirmed by British officers' reports in the Public Record Office in 
London?!, 

In the spring of 1944, as part of the operations against the Germans 


17. Public Records Office, London, War Office (WO) 204/9348, Report on Albanian 
Minority in Epirus, 16 April 1945. 

18. A.Y.E., 1940, A/4/9(ID, No 18224, Sub-ministry of Public Security to Foreign 
Ministry, Athens, 24 July 1940. 

19. Ibid. 

20. WO 204/9348, 16 April 1945. 

21. Ibid. This particular report states: “Most of the villages in [the Fanari plain] area 
were occupied by force at one time or another during the winter of 1943-44, sometimes ad- 
mittedly by Turko-Albanians with German equipment and support... They [Tchams] assisted 
them in the old Hum and Balkan custom of village burning or followed them up so as to be 
able to loot whatever was worthwhile...”. 
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in Epirus, the British Allied Mission decided that Zervas should take the 
coast around Parga (which was controlled by the Tchams) so that the 
National Democratic Greek League (EDES) could more easily receive 
supplies from small craft from Italy. Armed bands of Tchams fought side- 
by-side with the Germans during these operations, particularly around 
Parga, Paramythia, and Igoumenitsa2. The British records clearly show 
that, since the Tchams were fighting with the Germans against the EDES 
and the Anglo-Americans, the Allied Mission ordered Zervas to disband 
these bands, in order to facilitate operations against the Germans as they 
retreated towards Albania in October 194423. So, the retreating 
Germans were accompanied by 16,000-18,000 Tchams. A report by an 
American officer also notes that a large number of Tchams were con- 
veyed to Albania in German vehicles?4. 

After the War, the main objectives of Greek foreign policy were to 
secure economic aid to get the country back on its feet and to further 
national claims connected with state security and historical factors. 
Greece was demanding Northern Epirus from Albania and the Dode- 
canese from Italy and seeking an adjustment of the border with Bulgaria. 
But above all, the government was concerned about Northern Epirus, 
where the Greek element was on the verge of disappearing. 

When Prime Minister Konstantinos Tsaldaris addressed Parliament 
on 17 May 1946, he said that the government's foreign policy was 
simple: it sought the return of Northern Epirus and the Dodecanese to 
Greece, the fixing of the border with Bulgaria for reasons of security, and 
an agreement with Great Britain about Cyprus. He also asserted that 
Greece wanted good relations with all three Great Powers, but its 
position in the Mediterranean meant that it had to align itself with the 
naval powers, i.e. the United States and Great Britain?5. 

On 17 April 1946 the Greek Ambassador to Washington had de- 


22. WO 204/9348, 16 April 1945. 

23. FO 371/48094/18138, Note from C. Woodhouse, 16 October 1945. Woodhouse 
comments, “Zervas, encouraged by the Allied Mission under myself, chased them [Tchams] 
out of their homes in 1944 in order to facilitate operations against the enemy...". 

24. Department of State (DS) 768.75/8-345, Attached report from the assistant of the 
military attaché William McNeil to Department of State, Athens, 3 August 1945. 

25. Stephen Xydis, Greece and the Great Powers, 1944-1947, Thessaloniki 1963, pp. 
196-7. 
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livered a memorandum to the Department of State outlining Greece's 
national demands. The memorandum pointed out that, as the USA was 
well aware, Greece was and would continue to be the peace-loving de- 
mocracies’ main bastion in the Eastern Mediterranean. It was therefore 
in America's interests to help Greece to fulfil this strategic role and, if 
necessary, to support Greece's efforts to fix the Greek-Bulgarian and the 
Greek-Albanian border”, 

At this stage, the government was presenting Greece as more a 
Mediterranean than a Balkan country. In their meetings with the Ame- 
ricans, the Greek officials argued that it was in the United States' inte- 
rest to support Greece as a countervailing force against Soviet influence 
in the Balkans, and they particularly emphasised the fact that Greece 
controlled the exit from the Dardanelles and guaranteed sea commu- 
nications on the routes to Suez and India and that the Greek people 
were looking to the US to support their national claims at the Peace 
Conference, in the hope that some recompense would be forthcoming 
for all they had suffered during the War. The Greek government parti- 
cularly hoped that the desired recompense might take the form of 
territorial gains from Albania and Bulgaria. 

The Government wanted to safeguard Northern Epirus on a national 
and strategic basis. On 22 April an official memorandum pointed out 
that the restructuring of the Greek-Bulgarian border had two .aims: to 
strengthen the defence of Greece's border with a new, stronger line and, 
as a logical consequence of this, to give the Greeks living near the 
border a sense of security after all they had suffered from repeated 
Bulgarian attacks. 

Since Athens was adducing strategic reasons, the Department of 
State asked the War Office to study and appraise Greece's demand. The 
Joint Staff of the armed forces responded as follows: 


i. Northern Epirus was a mountainous region which included 
the major points of access from the north Albanian plains to 
the Greek border and had no major sea ports or airports. It 
had a certain amount of mineral wealth and the small food 


26. DS 868.00/4-1746, Greek Embassy to Department of State, Washington, 17 
April 1946. 
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surplus it produced was very important to Albania, a poor 
country. 
ii. Greece could successfully defend its existing borders if 
Albania attacked alone. Greece's annexation of Northern 
Epirus would improve its possibilities of defence, but not to 
the extent of guaranteeing that an assault by an alliance of 
countries, including Albania, could be successfully repulsed. 
iii. Without prior preparations to reinforce Greece, it was un- 
likely that the annexation of Northern Epirus would streng- 
then Greece enough to enable it to prevent an invasion by an 
alliance of countries before effective external help arrived. 
iv. The annexation of Northern Epirus by Greece sould de- 
prive Albania of its only natural positions of defence against 
an attack from the south. The converse did not aply, because 
with its existing borders Greece was able to control the 
territory to be defended (along the Albanian border). 
v. Albania depended on Yugoslavia for the importation of 
certain foodstuffs. The loss of Northern Epirus, which Albania 
regarded as its own territory, coupled with the loss of the 
region's produce, would necessitate a closer. economic and 
military association with Yugoslavia, which might eventually 
. make Albania part of the Yugoslav confederation. 
vi. The cession of Northern Epirus to Greece would probably 
trigger a guerrilla war, which would endanger peace in the 
Balkans”. 


The officials in the American Embassy in Athens warned their own 
government not to underestimate the political consequences of a ne- 
gative response to Greece’s reasonable claim to Northern Epirus. 
Patriotic feeling was running high in Greece and the Greeks believed that 
they would be vindicated at the Peace Conference. Therefore, the 
officials maintained, if the US took a negative stand, or if the issue were 
set aside for reasons of expediency, Greek feeling would turn sharply 
against the Western powers and left-wing support would rise sharply, as 


27. DS 768.75/4-2246, Memorandum from Joint Staff to Department of State, 
Washington, 22 April 1946. 
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would sympathy for the Soviet Union, which supported Greece's demand 
for the annexation of Eastern Thrace. The American diplomats also 
underlined the fact that it was not feasible to extend the border to the 
detriment of Bulgaria; only a radical change in Soviet policy (which was 
highly unlikely, since the Balkan frontiers were about to be discussed at 
the Peace Conference) would make it possible for attention to be paid 
to Greece's demands?8, 

The Council of Foreign Ministers met in Paris on 25 April 1946. 
Athens sent Filippos Dragoumis, sub-Minister of Foreign Affairs, with 
instructions to promote the Greek demands. Early in May Dragoumis 
noted to the US Secretary of State, James Burns, that Greece was 
making territorial claims against Albania and Bulgaria for reasons of 
national security, and pointed out that no Greek government could sign 
peace treaties that gave no guarantees of Greek security. Burns' res- 
ponse was noncommital: Greece's position would be carefully consi- 
dered. But he did express the opinion that neither Greece's nor any 
other country's security in this part of the world could be achieved by 
territorial reconfiguration. Any hope of security lay with the United 
Nations, and if the UN failed then no amount of territorial annexation 
would grant Greece security. As far as the Dodecanese were concerned, 
Burns said that the members of the Council had initially agreed that the 
islands should be given to Greece, but the USSR had so far refused to 
accept a definitive agreement on the matter. 

On 8 May the Foreign Ministers agreed that article 1 of the 
Bulgarian Peace Treaty should leave the Bulgarian borders as they were 
on 1 January 1941. The text of the agreement would not be finalised 
until the governments of Greece and Bulgaria had presented their views. 
The Greek government was profoundly alarmed. On 10 May 1946, 
Dragoumis sent identical letters to James Burns and Ernest Bevin 
expressing his keen interest in the decision. Once again he pointed out 
the importance, both to the US and to Great Britain, of Greece's stra- 
tegic position in the East Mediterranean and the necessity of redrawing 
the northern Greek border, for otherwise an enemy could easily pass 


28. DS 868.014/4-1846, Athens Embassy to Department of State, Athens, 18 April 
1946. On the issue of national claims, see Basil Kondis, Anglo-American Policy and the 
Greek Problem, 1945-1949 (in Greek), Thessaloniki 1984, pp. 157-99. 
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through the Dardanelles and gain control of the north Aegean coast. 
Dragoumis also asserted that Northern Epirus should.be given to Greece 
to protect the Corfu and Otranto straits from the Albanian Communists. 
He ended with a request that Britain and the US give their support to 
Greece’s demands?9. 

The American and British governments agreed that Greece should 
have every opportunity to express its views at the Peace Conference, 
though they believed its position was weak. Nonetheless, the Greek 
government insisted forcefully on its territorial claims, for it was 
disturbed by rumours that Albania was to be united with Yugoslavia. 
The British were given to understand that this would necessitate a 
revision of the Albanian-Greek border, with a view to pushing it even 
further north in order to keep the Slavs away from the Corfu strait. 
However, at the first meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers none 
of Greece’s demands was met. 

At the second meeting, on 27 June 1946, Greece won the Dode- 
canese. Molotof proposed that the islands be given to Greece as soon as 
peace was signed with Italy and that they be demilitarised. Yet the same 
day Molotof charged Greece with corruption, aggression, and unan- 
nounced attacks on its peace-loving neighbours, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. 

On 30 August Dragoumis asked the Conference to include the Greek 
proposal for the resolution of the Northern Epirus question on the next 
day’s agenda. The Soviet and Yugoslav delegates objected, while Burns 
and Bevin insisted that Greece had the right, like any other member, to 
State its case. The Greek proposal was accepted by the Council with 12 
for, 7 against, and 2 abstentions”, 

By mid-September, however, it was clear that none of Greece’s 
claims would be supported by the United States, for the latter was not 
prepared to risk a Soviet backlash by supporting such demands. Accord- 
ing to Dragoumis, the United Stated did not want to cause a split bet- 
ween the four Great Powers and to wreck the Conference merely for the 
sake of Greek interest. 

On 1 October 1946 the Greek delegation had a meeting with Burns, 


29. Kondis, Anglo-American Policy, p. 163. 
30. Kondis, Anglo-American Policy, p. 188. 
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who declared that the United States had the friendliest of intentions 
towards Greece and would do anything, within the bounds of reason, to 
help. But Greece had to appreciate what the US could and could not do. 
He explained that the American government could not support Greece's 
claims at the Peace Conference, but would gladly present them to 
Council of Foreign Ministers?!, 

The next day, Burns spoke to Greek Prime Minister Tsaldaris about 
the state of the Greek economy. The Premier told him that the country 
needed economic aid and armaments. The United States could provide 
the armaments, as long as the matériel was available in its European 
depots. Although he could not promise economic aid without congres- 
sional approval, Burns assured Tsaldaris that the US government was 
prepared to ask for 350 million dollars and that Greece would certainly 
receive a considerable proportion of that sum. 

Berns' position was that he would do everything possible to help 
Greece economically, but he could not support Greece's national 
claims. Every time the Greek delegates sought American support at the 
Peace Conference they received the same response: Greece's security 
would be safeguarded by the United Nations, not by the acquisition of 
more territory. The Americans showed sympathy and understanding for 
the Greek arguments for territorial gains and understood the Greeks' 
disappointment when they failed to achieve their aims; but they felt that, 
in the interests of the long-term goal of Balkan peace and stability, they 
had to support a return to the 1939 borders. All the same, the Ame- 
ricans assured the Greek government that they would support it in the 
event of any attempt to change Greece's borders?. 

On 11 October 1946, the American delegate Jefferson Caffery 
summed up hís country's position with regard to the Greek-Bulgarian 
border by saying that the US could not support Greece's demands, but 
would take action through the United Nations if the security of Greece 
were threatened by any foreign attack. 

The Paris Peace Conference ended on 15 October 1946. Greece's 


31. US Department of State, *Foreign Relations of the United States 1946', Paris 
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national claims were not rejected, but referred to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers with no special recommendation. For Greece, the most im- 
portant outcome of the Conference was the Americans' promise of 
economic aid and Caffery's statement that the United States would 
defend Greece in the event of an attack. 

Despite its failure at the Peace Conference, the Greek government 
decided to present Greece's national claims to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. Greek Prime Minister Tsaldaris asked the Department of 
State what the American government's attitude to Greece's national 
demands would be. The Americans repeated that, for the sake of peace in 
the Balkans, they could not give their support. Greece ought to appre- 
ciate the United States’ position and refrain from presenting its claims 
to the Council of Foreign Ministers, for this would contribute appre- 
ciably to a more stable situation in the Balkans and the United States 
would thus be in a better position to help Greece on other vital issues??, 

Ignoring the Americans' advice, the Greek government asked the 
Council of Foreign Ministers in New York to examine Greece's 
national claims. The Council examined article 1 of the Bulgarian Peace 
Treaty on 11 November 1946. Ernest Bevin proposed some minor 
changes to the Greek-Bulgarian border (much more minor than Greece 
had asked for), but when Burns refused to support them and Molotov 
refused to discuss them, he backed down. 

All the same, on 3 December 1946 the Council of Foreign Ministers 
decided that the Bulgarian border should remain as it had been on 1 
January 1941 and that Greece should receive 150 million dollars from 
Italy and Bulgaria as compensation. The question of any revision of the 
Greek-Bulgarian border and Bulgaria's claim to Western Thrace was 
now closed; but the issue of Albania's southern border remained. 
Greece's claims against Albania were ignored and the Council never dis- 
cussed them. 

The Council's decision left Greece feeling hard done by and 
crestfallen. The Greek people could not believe that the high principles 
of international ethics and justice had lost all value and that a loyal ally 
was to receive no reward, while Bulgaria was to be recompensed for its 
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disloyalty during the War. The Greek government believed that, instead 
of bringing the desired peace to the Balkans, the decision would embol- 
den the Bulgarian government's aggressive policy. This had already been 
borne out by Bulgaria's claim to Western Thrace and the increased 
activity of armed bands in Northern Greece, which were entering Thrace 
from Bulgaria. 

According to the American delegates, the responsibility for Greece's 
failure at the Conference lay chiefly with the Greek delegation itself. 
Cavendish Cannon, the political advisor, felt that *the Greeks had given 
the impression of having come without any definite idea of what they 
had to achieve and without making any distinction between their major 
objectives and the less important matters. Of course, we realised that the 
Greeks felt obliged to overstep the limit in order to satisfy public 
opinion back home; but we had expected the Greeks to be rather more 
efficient and somewhat better prepared. In view of the acumen, insight, 
and versatility of Greek diplomacy in the past, I have been disappointed 
by the lack of planning, the obtuseness shown during negotiations, and 
the Greeks' panic when things were not going their way. It could have 
been part and parcel of the general debasement; but we have been 
surprised to find not a single capable man in the Greek delegation. It had 
been a pleasure to work with Agnidis, but since Pipinelis did not get on 
with him he had been on leave in Switzerland, or somewhere else, for 
most of the time. The Greeks had also been unfortunate in the presenta- 
tion of their case. The numerous and mostly insignificant modifications 
they had proposed had been for the most part ill thought out and short 
on facts, and had not been successfully presented”*. 

Harsh words indeed, but a realistic appraisal. The Greek government 
had not done its homework properly and expected Greece to be re- 
warded for its brave services during the War. In other words, its strategy 
rested solely on the argument of the ‘heroic ally’. But the government 
was overlooking the fact that Great Britain and the United States' 
interests did not see eye to eye on this point. The issue of Greece's 
national demands excepted, the American government had done all it 
could in Paris and at the United Nations to demonstrate its support for 
Greece. As Burns had told the leaders of the opposition, the Americans 
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considered it a matter of principle to support the Greek delegation 
whenever possible, particularly when it was up against the eastern bloc. 
The British, on the other hand, were less ready to help Greece, possibly 
because every time a Greek proposal came up for discussion, there was 
much talk of how favourably democracy in Albania, Bulgaria, and Yu- 
goslavia contrasted with Greek reactionism and British imperialism. The 
British therefore preferred to stay out of the discussions and allow the 
United States to take the initiative. 

Greece followed an independent foreign policy in pursuit of its 
territorial claims, even when the United States and Britain did not 
endorse it. At the same time, being a minor power, Greece was able to 
achieve only limited aims. The policy of the United States and Britain 
was to curb Greek aspirations and conduce to an atmosphere of peace in 
the Balkans. 

Between 1946 and 1949 the Albanians openly helped the Greek 
Communists. In fact, after Tito’s rift with the Cominform, Hoxha 
increased his aid and allowed the Democratic Army to enter Albania at 
Will. In August 1949 there were even skirmishes along the Greek- 
Albanian border. The situation deteriorated further in 1951, when the 
Americans and the British used Greece and Italy as bases from which to 
send agents into Albania to foment an insurrectionary movement 
against the Communist régime. The whole operation was a lamentable 
failure, for it was headed by the notorious Kim Philby, the top-ranking 
Foreign Office official who was later exposed as a Soviet double agent. 
Hoxha exploited the situation to the full, maintaining that the whole 
operation had been designed not to overthrow the Communist régime 
but to dismember Albania, owing to the involvement of Greece and 
Italy. 

Only after Stalin's death did Greek-Albanian relations improve 
slightly. At that time, the Albanians were alarmed by the Soviet-Yu- 
goslav rapprochement, fearing that the Soviet Union might allow Bel- 
grade to detach part of Northern Albania. But they were even more 
disturbed in June 1960 by Sofoklis Venizelos' talks with Khrushchev in 
Moscow. Khrushchev promised to talk to Hoxha about the possibility of 
granting the Greek minority a greater degree of autonomy with regard 
to education and the Church. The Albanians interpreted the Venizelos- 
Khrushchev talks as an indication that the Soviets were not entirely 
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opposed to the Greek demands35. Venizelos, however, had sought not 
the annexation of Northern Epirus, but only a degree of autonomy for 
the region so that the Greeks there could secure better living conditions 
and preserve their racial, cultural, and spiritual unity and traditions. 

The Soviet-Yugoslav rapprochement and the fear that Greece might 
annex Northern Epirus were important factors in Albania's rift with the 
Soviet Union and its move towards China. This was a major strategic 
and political blow to Moscow. The Soviet Union had naval bases in 
Albania and had set up submarine bases on the island of Sason. 
Khrushchev had also been threatening to install missile bases in Albania. 
Consequently, Albania's defection was detrimental to Moscow and 
advantageous to the West. 

'In the '60s Greek-Albanian relations improved slightly. In 1962, 
the Greek government announced that relations with Albania could be 
restored if the right means were found. In a gesture of good will, the 
Albanians allowed a large number of Greeks to return to Greece. In 
1970, after meetings between Greeks and Albanians at the United 
Nations, a trade agreement was signed by the two countries' chambers 
of commerce. Diplomatic relations were restored in May 1971. In 
October 1972 the first three-year interstate trade agreement was signed 
in Tirana; the second followed in May 1976. 

Nevertheless, it should be noted that, under Enver Hoxha, the policy 
of 'dehellenisation' and forcible assimilation of the Greek minority 
continued. The first thing the communist régime did in 1945 was arbi- 
trarily to reduce the geographical area officially occupied by the Greek 
element. The area officially characterised as a *minority zone' was re- 
stricted to ninety-nine villages in the provinces of Argyrokastro and 
Aghii Saranda. The three Himara villages (Himara, Drymades, and Pa- 
lassa), which, it will be remembered, had been recognised as minority 
villages in 1921, were excluded from the ‘minority zone’. So all the 
Greeks who were now living outside the ‘minority zone’ were no longer 
regarded as Greeks, and Tirana was thus able to say that the Greek 
minority numbered 58,000, rather than the true figure of close to 
300,000. 


35. William Griffith, Albania and the Sino-Soviet Rift, Cambridge Mass. 1963, pp. 40, 
95. 
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The Greeks who lived in the ‘minority zone’ enjoyed certain 
fundamental rights. They attended Greek primary schools for four years 
and from the fifth to the eighth year they were taught Greek as a foreign 
language. There was no Greek secondary school, only a teacher training 
college in Argyrokastro, which produced teachers for the Greek minority 
schools. The textbooks were translations of the Albanian ones, so the 
children were taught only about Albanian history and culture and were 
completely cut off from anything to do with Greece. For propaganda 
purposes a Greek-language newspaper circulated in the *minority vil- 
lages', carrying the Albanian Communist Party line. 

According to the memorandum submitted in September 1991 by 
the Greek association ‘Omonia’ to the CSCE in Moscow, the Commu- 
nists made systematic efforts to dilute the Greek ethnic character of the 
‘minority zone’ by colonising Greek villages with Albanians; the re- 
sulting mixed villages were no longer regarded as ‘minority villages’ and 
the Greek residents were deptived of their right to be taught in Greek. 
Also, Greeks were forcibly moved out of the *minority zone' to other 
areas, chiefly in the north, and many of them were forced, for pro- 
fessional reasons, to settle in Tirana and other Albanian towns. Needless 
to say, as soon as they left the *minority zone’ they lost their minority 
status. At the same time, the Albanians were doing their best to Alba- 
nianise the *minority zone' in other ways: Greek place-names were 
replaced by Albanian ones and Greek archaeological finds and sites were 
baptised ‘Illyrian’. The worst blow the Greek element suffered, how- 
ever, was the abolition of religion in 1967, for Orthodoxy had always 
been the defining component of its ethnic identity. 

In the political sphere, the Greek government officially ended the 
state of war with Albania in 1987 (Albania had been an 'enemy state' 
since a royal decree of November 1940), feeling that this would be a 
good starting-point for sorting out various problems, particularly those 
relating to the Greek minority. It was a one-sided gesture, however, for 
no concern was shown for the Greeks' living conditions nor, naturally, 
was the desired result achieved. 

Since the recent changes that have taken place in Albania, and 
despite the Albanians’ assertions that ‘the minority is a bridge of friend- 
ship between the two nations', the Albanian government still regards 
the minority as a threat and would like to be rid of it. Tirana's aim is to 
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force the Greeks out of their ancestral homes. This is why we must 
somehow ensure that they stay in Northern Epirus and their human 
rights be secured in accordance with international treaties and agree- 
ments. At the same time, the Greek minority must feel secure; invest- 
ments must be made, public works carried out; and there must be free 
communication between the Northern Epirots and Greece. 


Iakovos D. Michaïlidis 


Traditional Friends and Occasional Claimants: Serbian Claims in 
Macedonia between the Wars! 


We do not want, nor can we want, to defend Serbian Mace- 
donia by the force of arms alone. We deem it essential that no 
third party should be able to challenge the fact that it is 
Serbian. For this reason, the doctrine that the Slav population 
of Macedonia is Serbian is the very bedrock of our policy. We. 
cannot accept that the Slavs are Serbs as far as the frontier 
and Bulgarians beyond. If we acknowledge that the Slavs of 
Vodena and Florina are Bulgarians, we demolish the very 
basis of our policy regarding Serbian Macedonia. This is the 
basis of our policy, and if Greece does not want to help us, we 
shall regretfully be compelled to change this basis and seek 
what we desire through an agreement with Bulgaria, dividing 
Greek Macedonia into spheres of influence?. 


In November 1924, it was thus, in a diplomatic note to the Greek 
Ambassador in Belgrade, that the Serbian Foreign Minister Vojislav 
Marigovitch denounced the Greek-Serbian treaty of alliance of 1913. 
The reason was the Politis-Kalfov Protocol, signed by Greece and 
Bulgaria a short time before, in which the Slavonic-speakers in Greek 
Macedonia were termed “Bulgarians”. 


1. This study is part of a Ph.D. thesis being written for the Aristotle University of 
Thessaloniki, titled “Metavaotetoeig XAafoqdiáwov axó tm Maxedovia xay m Auto 
Ogéxn, 1913-1930". I should like to extend sincere thanks to the Museum of the Mace- 
donian Struggle for financially assisting my studies. 

2. Panagiotis N. Pipinelis, Joropía tng eGwrepixtig nolnxris tng EAAdöog, 1923- 
1941, Athens 1948, p. 28. 

3. Evangelos Kofos, Nationalism and Communism in Macedonia, Thessaloniki 1964, 
p. 49. 
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This sudden deterioration of Greek-Yugoslav relations provoked 
some consternation in Athens, where the government had hitherto been 
complacently basking in its love affair with Belgrade, the famous Greek- 
Serbian axis. It also became apparent that many more factors than the 
Greek side had bargained for were involved in the issue of the Slavonic- 
speaking population, factors that would tax even Greece's traditional 
friendship with Serbia. 

In 1924 the provisions of the Treaty of Neuilly for the mutual ex- 
change of minorities between Greece and Bulgaria had just begun to be 
implemented, after some four years of strenuous efforts by the Mixed 
Committee to resolve procedural issues relating to the mass emigration. 
Despite the problems, however, the emigration process was well under 
way‘. The Greeks, as also the officials of the League of Nations, un- 
doubtedly expected that the completion of the exchange of populations 
would defuse the rivalry between the adjacent Balkan countries over the 
Slavonic-speaking population of Macedonia, and lead to the departure 
from Greece of their more extreme non-Greek elements. They probably 
also expected that Greek-Bulgarian relations would be smoothed out, 
since there would no longer be any reason for the government in Sofia 
to involve itself in the plots that were being hatched in Greek Ma- 
cedonia. However, these assumptions overlooked, or at least under- 
estimated, the Serbian factor, which, although apparently indifferent to 
the Slavonic-speakers in Greece, in fact nurtured a keen interest in their 
fate. Besides, Belgrade had attempted in the past (sometimes quite 
clumsily) to win over the Slavonic-speakers in Greek Macedonia’. 

At the end of 1924, the Serbian consulate in Thessaloniki informed 
the Governorate-General of Macedonia that Belgrade looked unfavou- 
rably on the escalating Bulgarian propaganda that had resulted in the 
mass emigration to Bulgaria of Slavonic-speakers from the Yannitsa and 
Goumenissa areas in August 1924. The Serbian officials also told their 
Greek counterparts that many Slavonic-speakers in Greek Macedonia 


4. Some 23,000 Slavonic-speakers had left Greek Macedonia for Bulgaria; see my 
unpublished doctoral thesis, “Metavactetorts ZAaBoqpdvwv”. 

5. Chiefly during the First World War, Serbian soldiers had busied themselves with 
spreading propaganda in Western Macedonia; see Konstantina Zahopoulou-Apostolidi, 
“Takkun xXx xac éves zxoonayávósc own Maxedovia (1914-1918)" (unpublished 
postgraduate dissertation, Aristotle University of Thessaloniki, 1990). 
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wanted to emigrate to Serbia, but were prevented from doing so by the 
Treaty of Neuilly, which made provision for emigration only between 
Greece and Bulgaria. The Greek government found itself in an extre- 
mely awkward position. If it rejected the Serbs’ request, it would 
exacerbate Greece’s already tense relations with Serbia; vet if it agreed, 
it risked compromising itself vis-à-vis the League of Nations. Eventually 
Athens opted for a settlement with Belgrade. After secret talks between 
the Greek Foreign Ministry and the Serbian embassy in Athens, it was 
decided that any Slavonic-speakers who wanted to do so should be 
allowed to emigrate to Serbia, on condition that their departure was 
kept secret, since no official convention could be signed between 
Greece and Serbia. It was also agreed that the émigrés would give up 
their Greek citizenship, sell their immovable property, and take their 
movable effects with them. An unofficial Serbian committee was even 
set up to oversee the emigration process: its members were M. Ivano- 
vitch, Supervisor of the Serbian Ministry of the Interior, G. Magoftche- 
vitch, Supervisor of Agrarian Reform, and Rista Hadjikoitchevitch, 
Police Commissioner of Gevgelija’. The committee immediately started 
to tour the villages of Greek Macedonia, listing the names of all those 
who wanted to emigrate to Serbia. In November and December 1924 
they were travelling in the Goumenissa and Yannitsa areas?. It seems, 


6. Foreign Ministry Archive (hereafter A YE)/1927/B/46, "Metaváatevou; ZAaßo- 
qxovov. Kthuata avtáv ws xav eAArwırd xthuata ev Zepßla” (Emigration of Slavonic- 
speakers: their property and Greek property in Serbia): letter from the Deputy Govemor- 
General of Thessaloniki, V. Makris, to the Greek embassy in Belgrade, Thessaloniki, 13 
October 1924, No 1015. See also AYE/1927/B/46: telegram from Kannavos to the Fo- 
reign Ministry, Thessaloniki, 8 October 1924, No 38191; Archive of the Governorate- 
General of Macedonia (hereafter ATAM)/. 89, “Tloomayavies” (Propaganda), subf. B, 
“Yırövnpa TNS ad ANÓYEWS E£vov NPONAYAVÖÓV magovovatopévns XATAOTÁOEWŞ ev 
tn negLox xov Zéparoc Zrgatro xai yevuxdrvepov xað’ &áxaocav mv Bopelav EAAGSa 
xat exipodAspeva pétoa” (Memorandum on the situation in the area of the Army Corps 
and all over Northern Greece in general as presented by foreign propaganda, and the mea- 
sures imposed). 

7. Notios Astir, 10 October 1924. 

8. AYE/1927/B/46, Report by the Governor-General of Thessaloniki, I. Kannavos, 
to the Department for the Settlement of Macedonia, Thessaloniki, 9 December 1924, 
confidential file No 22702; see also AYE/1927/B/46, Independent Defence Battalion to 
lith Division, “Teol avaxwenoewg oepfixñs emtoonrńs ex Tovpevitons” (On the 
departure of the Serbian committee from Goumenitsa), TT 305, 31 December 1924, c.f. 
No 2545. 
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however, that the committee members, particularly Hadjikoitchevitch 
(a native of Yannitsa), deviated considerably from their original mission 
and started to spread propaganda, promising all those who declared 
themselves to be Serbs but did not want to emigrate that Serbia would 
give them its full support so that they could have their own churches and 
schools and be protected from the refugees?. In the end, despite the 
initial declarations, the Serbs' efforts met with little response from the 
local population, and then only in the Goumenissa and Yannitsa areas. 
In Western Macedonia the response was negligible!9. In all, ninety-two 
families and one individual!! emigrated to Serbia from the villages!2. 


34 families from Axioupoli 
25 families from Idomeni 
12 families from Dogani 

5 families from Piyi 

3 families from Kilkis 


9. AYE/1927/B/46, Goumenissa Gendarmerie Command to Macedonian Gendarmerie 
Supreme Command, “Tegi tnc cegPixtic Extgomnc” (On the Serbian Committee), Gou- 
menissa, 1 December 1924, c.f. No 165/10. 

10. A report from the Deputy Governor of Kastoria to the Governorate-General of 
Thessaloniki noted that there were no signs of pro-Serbian propaganda among the local 
Slavonic-speaking population, apart from the distribution of the Monastir newspaper Notios 
Astir to various villages; see AY E/1927/B/46, Report from the Deputy Governor of 
Kastoria to the Governorate-General of Thessaloniki, Kastorla, 21 November 1924, c.f. No 
119. 

11. AYE/1927/B/46, Report from the Governor-General of Thessaloniki, Ahilleas 
Kalevras, to the Foreign Ministry, Thessaloniki, 10 May 1927, No 21290. 

12. AYE/1927/B/46, “Tivat petavaotevodvtuv es Zepßlav xa pn vroßahióvrov 
nootéoes eEayoods axtviitov meguovotac” (List of émigrés to Serbia who have not sub- 
mitted proposals for the purchase of their immovable property) attached to a letter from the 
Governor-General of Macedonia to the Foreign Ministry, Thessaloniki, 1 March 1926, No 
285; "Katáctaou oAudic a&(ac extuundevrwv xmpulitoy twv ZXapoqguwov petava- 
otevodvrav eus Zepßlav” (Register of the total value of the assessed property of Slavonic- 
speakers emigrating to Serbia), “Katäotaois oAufig alas extundevrwv xtnuátwv 
ZXofoqxóvov petavactevodvtwv eis Leoflav ex Koupailuv” (Register of the total value 
of the assessed property of Slavonic-speakers emigrating to Serbia from Koufalia), “Katé- 
oracıg oAuxfic aklas extumOÉévtov xtmudtov ZXapoqiowov petavactevodvtwy EIG 
Zeoßlav ex Matoóßov” (Register of the total value of the assessed property of Slavonic- 
speakers emigrating to Serbia from Matsikovo). These lists show that the total number of 
émigrés to Serbia was ninety familles and one individual. Other sources mention ninety-two 
families. 
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families from Toumba 
families from Goumenissa 
families from Yannitsa 
families from Evzoni 
family from Aylos Petros 
family from Valtotopio 
family from Koufalia 
family from Yannitsa 
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Simultaneously with the wave of emigration to Serbia, at the end of 
1924 talk arose in Serbian circles of an oppressed Serbian minority in 
Greece, estimated at some 300.000P. The Greek-Serbian negotiations 
that had begun a few months earlier were conducted in an atmosphere of 
mutual suspicion and were marked by the Serbs' immoderate demands 
for Greek concessions regarding the Gevgelija-Thessaloniki railway line 
and the Serbian zone in the port of Thessaloniki, as also for Greece to 
recognise the existence of a Serbian minority in Macedonia. Contem- 
porary diplomatic circles believed Belgrade's demand for recognition of 
the Serbian minority had the ulterior motive of pressuring Greece to 
give way over the Gevgelija-Thessaloniki railway line!^, along which 
most of Serbia’s transit trade travelled!$. At the same time, the Serbian 
authorities banned all Greek newspapers!6, while articles in the Serbian 
press increasingly maintained that Serbs were being oppressed by the 
Greek authorities!?, Anti-Greek rallies were also held in various towns 


13. Georgios Modis, H Maxedovia pac xai n uaxedovixf uevovórnc, Athens 1962, 
p. 13. 

14. ‘The Serbian complaint is obviously an eleventh-hour phenomenon. It is designed 
to bring pressure upon the Greeks in connection with the Salonica-Ghevgheli Railway 
question’; see Public Record Office/Foreign Office (hereafter PRO/FOY421/310, C. H. 
Bateman, “Memorandum on Serbian ‘Minorities’ in Greek Macedonia”, Foreign Office, 3 
March 1926, No 66. 

15. AYE/1928/A/19, Report from D. Kaklamanos to Foreign Minister G. Roussos, 
London, 20 December 1924, c.f. No 3759. 

16. AYE/1926/T/64a, confidential archive, "EXXnvoosoftxat œyxécers [Greek-Ser- 
bian relations] (1)”, Captain Lambrakis (Commander of the Florina Gendarmerie) to the 
Governorate-General of Macedonia, Florina, 30 May 1925, c.f. No 1388/2. 

17. PRO/FO/421/310, C. H. Bateman, "Memorandum on Serbian 'Minorities' in 
Greek Macedonia", Foreign Office, 3 March 1926, No 66. 
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in Serbia!®. In the circumstances, discussion with Belgrade seemed 
pointless, and in June 1925 the Greek-Serbian talks ceased!9. 

The Serbian diplomatic counter-attack soon bore fruit. On 20 
August 1925 more than thirty inhabitants of the village of Perdikka, in 
Kozani prefecture, signed a letter to the League of Nations declaring 
that they were of Serbian ethnicity, demanding minority rights, and 
asking for a Serbian school and church. They also accused the Greek au- 
thorities of oppressing them and giving their land to refugees”°. In a sub- 
sequent letter to the League of Nations, they even asked for protection, 
on the grounds that, since they had made their feelings known, the 
refugees, encouraged by the police, were now siezing their land and pre- 
venting them from cultivating their fields?'. On 8 October 1925, forty- 
six inhabitants of the village of Asvestopetra in Kozani prefecture also 
sought recognition as a Serbian minority, condemned the Greek admin- 
istration for allowing refugees to occupy their homes, and demanded a 
Serbian school and church.They also pointed out with displeasure that 
they did not known how to write in Serbian because they were obliged 
to attend Greek schools”. 

Following these developments, the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, Eric Drummond, wrote to the Greek government on 21 
September and 5 November 1925, informing it of the accusations and 
asking for its reactions. Greece replied on 9 November 1925 through its 


18. In December 1925, some fifteen thousand demonstrators in Monastir protested 
against the intimidation tactics of the Greek authorities and demanded that the Serbian 
schools and churches in Greek Macedonia be opened again; see Efimeris ton Valkanion, 29 
December 1925, and Makedonia, 30 December 1925. A similar demonstration was held in 
Tipkes; see Makedonia, 14 January 1926. 

19. For a detailed analysis of the Greek-Yugoslav talks in this period, see Areti Tounda- 
Fergadi, EAAnvo-BovAyagiuxég ueovôtnres: IIgotóxoAAo IHoA(rg-KaAqoqg, 1924- 
1925, Thessaloniki 1986, pp. 145-56. 

20. Archives of the League of Nations. Fond of the Secretariat, 1919-27: Section 41/ 
Minorities (hereafter ALN)/R 1700(3), dossier No 46069, doc. No 46069, “Petitions from 
Serbians in Greek Macedonia", Letter from inhabitants of the village of Perdikkas (Nalban- 
kioi), Kozani prefecture, to the League of Nations, 20 August 1925 

21. ALN/R 1700(3), dossier No 46069, doc. No 46069, Letter from inhabitants of the 
village of Perdikkas to the Secretary of the Minorities Department of the League of Nations, 
Eric Colban, n.d. 

22. ALN/R 1700(3), dossier No 46069, doc. No 46069, Letter from inhabitants of the 
village of Asvestopetra (Hassankiol), Kozani prefecture, to the League of Nations, Asve- 
stopetra, 8 October 1925. 
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League of Nations representative, Vassilis Dendramis, asking for a 
month's grace in which to investigate the accusations. The request was 
granted”. 

Dendramis delivered Greece’s reply to Drummond on 5 December 
1925. The answer was that the villagers’ demands had not arisen out of a 
spontaneous desire for minority rights. The government also refuted the 
allegations about the high-handedness of the Greek authorities, and main- 
tained that the demands were spurious fabrications created by propa- 
ganda spread among the villagers, most of whom had no knowledge of 
them nor had even signed them. Dendramis then went on to answer the 
three separate accusations in detail, namely that the Greek government 
i) had requisitioned land, ii) had confiscated large quantities of grain, and 
iii) would not allow Serbian schools and churches to be established. With 
regard to the first point, the Greek chargé d’affaires replied that land had 
been attached in areas from which Moslems had departed after the ex- 
change of populations, and in which refugees had subsequently been set- 
tled. He pointed out that some local people had unlawfully appropriated 
Moslem land, which the Colonial Service had been obliged to take away 
from them. The second point was also connected with the grabbing of 
the Moslems’ land. The local people had sown the fields, and the Mi- 
nistry of Agriculture had decided that if the refugees wanted them they 
should have them and the locals would receive compensation. Dendramis 
admitted that the decision had not been fully implemented and implied 
that the local people’s protests were justified. He also gave assurances 
that the Greek government was determined to get to the bottom of the 
matter and to punish those reponsible. Lastly, as far as the schools and 
churches were concerned, he stated categorically that there had never 
been a Serbian school or church in these areas, nor did the local people 
have any knowledge of the Serbian language’. 

The League of Nations was particularly sensitive to the issue of mi- 
nority rights. All the same, one of its own officials ascertained that the 
villagers' allegations about schools and churches were not really very 


23. ALN/R 1700(3), dossier No 46069, doc. No 46069, “Minorities in Greece", note 
by the Secretary-General, Geneva, 16 December 1925. 

24. ALN/R 1700(3), dossier No 46069, doc. No 46069, Letter from Vassilis Dendramis 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, Berne, 5 December 1925. 
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credibleS. So when the League of Nations committee examined the 
petitions from the two villages and the Greek government's assertions 
on 16 March 1926, it accepted the latter's contention that the inhabi- 
tants spoke not Serbian but a local dialect, and the matter ended there. 
The gesture made by the people of Perdikka and Asvestopetra cer- 
tainly reflected a measure of discontent that was also smouldering else- 
where in Western Macedonia. Inhabitants of Olymbiada?6, Meliti?7, 
Itea, Papayannis?$, Messonissio, Ammohorio??, Ano and Kato Lou- 
traki”, and Kato Koryfi asked the Serbian consulate in Thessaloniki for 
protection; and the Serbian initiatives also met with varying levels of 
response in Emborio?!, Ano Klinai, Polyplatanos?, Ayios Athanassios, 
Zervi?, Sarakini?^*, Neohorakio, Skopos?, Messohorio, Messokambos, 


25. “The few lines in the petition relating to this case are not worded in a way that could 
convince one that the petitioners had already attempted to open such a school and church 
and had been refused permission by the Greek authorities. The complaint might be justified, 
but I do not think that this part of the petition contains sufficient information for us to take 
action"; see ALN/R 1700(3), dossier No 46069, doc. No 46069, Letter from an unknown 
League of Nations official to Ascarate, 1925. 

26. AYE/1926/T/63/n, B/37, "EXAnvofovXvaguxrfi uetavéoteuors —Mevovótntec" 
(Greek-Bulgarian emigration— Minorities), Letter from the Prefect of Kozani to the Fo- 
reign Ministry, Kozani, 21 January 1926, c.f. No 15. 

27. AYE/1926/T/63/n, B/37, Lieutenant Stefanos Grigariou to 1st Defence Battalion, 
“Tlept aepBucfio xpoomayávoac" (On Serbian propaganda), Vostarani, 12 January 1926. 

28. AYE/1926/T/63/n, B/37, ist Defence Battalion to 10th Division, Florina, 15 
January 1926, c.f. No 53/39. 

29. AYE/1925/B/37, 12, “Avagopat uevovotiriov erg to Zvufloëko tnc KT.E. 
Mewvôrnres Maxedovias” (Reports by minorities to the Council of the League of Nations, 
Minorities of Macedonia), Florina Police Station to its own Command, Florina, 12 October 
1925, c.f. No 131/1. 

30. AY E/1926/T/63/n, B/37, Enotia Gendarmerie Vice-Command to Pella Gendar- 
merte Command, Edessa, 11 January 1926, c.f. No 133/13. 

31. AYE/1925/A/2, 7, "Eeofuxfi moonayavda ev EX” (Serbian propaganda in 
Greece), Kozani Gendarmerie Command to Gendarmerie HQ, Kozani, 9 August 1925, c.f. 
No 13/151. 

32. AYE/1925/B/37, 12, Florina Gendarmerie Command to Macedonia Gendarmerie 
Supreme Command, Florina, 15 October 1925, c.f. No 154/79. 

33. AYE/1925/A/2, 7, Report from Pella Gendarmerie Command to the Prime Mini- 
ster's Political Bureau, “Tlegl twv bévwv rçonæyaväun” (On foreign propaganda), Edessa, 
2 September 1925, No 5/82. 

34. AY E/1926/T/63/n, B/37, Enotia Gendarmerie Vice-Command to Pella Gendar- 
merie Command, “Teol twv ónAco&vtov aeoBucfiv urmmodtnta xatolxwv Lapaxivd- 
Bov” (On the inhabitants of Sarakinovo declaring Serbian nationality), Edessa, 12 January 
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and Ahlada?5, 

These developments understandably perturbed the Greek authorities, 
and in January 1926 Lieutenant Stefanos Grigoriou was sent to the 
Florina area to find out what was going on?”. Lieutenant Mathioudakis 
of the Gendarmerie and the Governor of Enotia also visited Ano and 
Kato Loutraki in an effort to find out what was wrong and resolve the 
inhabitants’ problems?5; and the Commander of the Kozani Gendarme- 
rie also went to various villages, trying to bring the inhabitants round, 
At the same time, the Governorate-General of Macedonia sent a teacher 
named Pandelis Kapellakis to Asvestopetra with orders to ellicit from 
the inhabitants declarations of loyalty to the Greek administration®, 
The Prefecture of Florina also summoned the community councils of the 
rebellious villages and advised them not to continue their actions*!. 

The actions in question were apparently being instigated from vari- 


1926, c.f. No 133/1. 

35. A letter from an inhabitant of Meliti reports that 26 families had publicly 
announced their Serbian origins; ALN/R 1700(3), dossier No 46069, doc. No 46069, Letter 
from an inhabitant of Vostarani to Mr Stepanovitch, 4 December 1925. 

36. Dimitris Lithoxóou, “Ato avéxdota vroxoupévta ya tnv LoTopla xac tn ouvel- 
ênom tns oAaßonumedovırng perovdtntas xatá tnv ngopetragixń weglodo”, Ektos 
Orion, 6 (Athens, July 1992), 36-42. 

37. AY E/1926/T/63/n, B/37, 1st Independent Defence Battalion to 10th West Mace- 
donian Division, Florina, 14 January 1926, c.f. No 35/24. 

38. AY E/1926/T/63/n, B/37, Enotia Gendarmerie Vice-Command to Pella Gendar- 
merie Command, “Iegi tnc evegyoupévns oeofiucfiG nponayävôas ev Kapartößn” (On 
the Serbian propaganda being spread in Karadzovi), Aridaia, 22 January 1926, c.f. No 
133/16. 

39. AY E/1926/B/37, “Exrabeuruxé XXafloqxowov" (Slavonic-speakers’ educational 
affairs), Confidential report from Pandelis Kapellakis to the Governorate-General of Thes- 
saloniki, 21 January 1926. 

40. AYE/1926/B/37, Letter from the Governorate-General of Thessaloniki to the 
Foreign Ministry, Thessaloniki, 21 January 1926, c.f. No 88. Kapellakis went to Asvesto- 
petra to try to talk the villagers round. He asked them to sign a new report repudiating their 
petition for recognition as a Serbian minority. He added that all their problems with the 
refugees would be resolved; but the villagers refused, asserting that the Serbian Consul had 
treated them very well. They also expressed fears that if they changed their minds worse might 
` befall them; AY E/1926/B/37, “Eysmvotevtixt &xBeorg” (Confidential report). Pandelis 
Kapellakis to the Governorate-General of Thessaloniki, Thessaloniki, 21 January 1926. 

41. However, the community leaders showed no signs of complying with the Prefect's 
advice; see the Archive of Athanassios Souliotis-Nikolaïdis, subf. 2/TI, Stefos Grigoriou to the 
Prefect of Florina, Florina, 23 December 1934. 
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ous quarters, chiefly in Serbian Macedonia, and by a number of opposi- 
tion MPs. Animated by notions of a Greater Serbia, they were sup- 
ported by and used as their mouthpiece the newspapers Politika and 
Notios Astir, produced in Belgrade and Monastir respectively). At the 
same time, the parliamentary weakness of the Serbian government, 
coupled with the personal weakness of Prime Minister Nikola Pasitch, 
made it possible for Foreign Minister Momtchilo Nintsitch and certain 
nationalist cliques to advance irredentist claims regarding Greek Mace- 
donia‘3, 

The Politis-Kalfov Protocol was undoubtedly the inspiration behind 
the Serbs’ actions. Belgrade was justifiably anxious lest Greece’s recog- 
nition of a Bulgarian minority in Greek Macedonia create a bad prece- 
dent and undermine the policy of “Serbianisation” being implemented in 
Serbian Macedonia. So the Serbs’ irritation and their acrimonious reac- 
tion were understandable. One cannot help wondering, however, why 
they did not call a halt when the protocol was dismissed twice in quick 
succession, by the Greek parliament in February and by the League of 
Nations in March 1925. 

It is also very likely that the subject of the Serbian minority was 
brought up as a deliberate manœuvre so that Belgrade might obtain 
greater concessions on the burning issue of the Thessaloniki free zone 
and the Gevgelija-Thessaloniki railway line. Yet, in the summer of 
1926, when the Pangalos administration bestowed unhoped-for pri- 
vileges upon Belgrade regarding the free zone and the frontier line, 
Serbia was still not content, and demanded —and briefly got— official 
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recognition of a Serbian minority on Greek territory. 

To be sure, none of this negates the existence and the importance of 
the Greek-Serbian axis; nor indeed does it suggest that Greek Macedonia 
was in any danger from its Serbian neighbours. Besides, the Greek-Bul- 
garian exchange of populations was virtually complete by then, and 
most of the non-Greek extremists had left Greece. This is also confirmed 
by the limited response to the Serbian plans in the villages of Mace- 
donia. Perhaps the conclusion to be drawn from the Serbs' actions is 
that even the various traditional friendships were (and probably still are) 
no obstacle and easily collapsed whenever national interest required it. 

The Serbian consulate in Thessaloniki played a decisive part in these 
events. The Serbian diplomats incited many villagers to declare them- 
selves members of a Serbian minority. The Greek government was 
aware of Belgrade's activities. Indeed, a report to Eric Colban accused 
the Serbian vice-consul in particular of assuring the villagers that he 
would see to it that they retained their land if they declared themselves 
to be of Serbian origin**. Alexey Savelliev and Ivan Kudianov, two 
Russian engineers on the Greek-Bulgarian Emigration Committee, were 
also accused of roaming around the Edessa area spreading pro-Serbian 
propaganda®. It was even requested that they be deported*®. 

Two fundamental factors were at the root of the villagers’ bid for 
Serbian nationality. The main one was their economic malaise. The lo- 
cal people regarded the arrival of thousands of refugees from Asia Minor 
as an invasion. The question of the Moslem property, the problem of 
land-grabbing‘’, the expropriations, and the irregular purchases and sa- 
les*? all together created a climate of uncertainty and insecurity among 
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the local people. At the same time, the Greek authorities’ inflexibility 
and mishandling of the situation increased the local people's dissatis- 
faction. Furthermore, local problems alone —the thermal springs were 
taken out of the hands of the inhabitants of Ano and Kato Loutraki, for 
instance, communal pastures were rented to outsiders, a tax was impos- 
ed on the gathering of chestnuts— were enough to goad the impoverished 
smallholders and sharecroppers to seek Serbian protection®. 

The second factor was connected with the question of emigration to 
Bulgaria. Many Slavonic-speakers who had applied to emigrate after the 
signing of the Treaty of Neuilly and had not yet left —because it usually 
took a considerable time (up to two years) to set their property and af- 
fairs in order— sought the help of the Serbs in the hope of thus averting 
their departure from Greece. The problem took on epidemic propor- 
tions, and the Greek authorities were forced to ask the Greek-Bulgarian 
Mixed Committee to speed up the émigrés’ departureS!. 

All this was compounded by the opinion expressed by a number of 
Greek officials that the moves to have a Serbian minority recognised 
were being supported by Bulgaria, which, having realised that it could 
not actively intervene in the Macedonian Question, preferred the re- 
gion’s Slavonic-speakers to be temporarily “Serbianised”, rather than 
risk their being assimilated by the Greek element. However, this hy- 
pothesis presupposes that Bulgaria was in a position at that time to in- 
fluence developments in the Slavonic-speaking villages of Greek Mace- 
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donia, which is very doubtful52. 

These develpments aroused justifiable apprehension and scepticism 
in the Greek government. It was clear that the growing indignation of 
many of the villagers, chiefly owing to their economic plight, was dan- 
gerous, but absolutely justified. It was also obvious that only a more ef- 
fective administration would be able to restore order. Many govern- 
ment officials proposed various measures, which ranged from resolving 
the problem of the irregular sales and purchases to deporting certain in- 
dividuals whose conduct was detrimental to the national interest. In the 
end, at a meeting in Florina on 9 February 1926, attended by Vassilios 
Dziodzios, the Prefect of Kozani Ioannis Makaronas, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Vassilios Kolokotronis, Commander of the Kozani Gendar- 
merie, it was decided that the crisis should be defused by: 1) expelling 
certain individuals from Asvestopetra, Perdikkas, and Olymbiada; ii) 
resolving the property disputes between refugees and local people; iii) 
paying an allowance to the priests serving in the Slavonic-speaking 
villages; iv) selecting teachers and appointing more of them; v) allowing 
Slavonic-speakers to attend state boarding-schools; vi) appointing rural 
constables with impeccable Greek views and credentials; vii) carefully 
vetting state officials visiting Slavonic-speaking villages and monitoring 
their conduct; and viii) frequent tours by state functionaries to forestall 
and effectively deal with local problems5?. 

Most of these measures were pointing in the right direction and 
showed that the officials who had devised them had put their finger on the 
real reasons behind the problem, which were economic and had nothing 
to do with ethnic preferences at all. But despite all the findings and rec- 
ommendations that converged on the issue of the economic and educa- 
tional regeneration of the Macedonian region, the situation did not in 
fact improve until the early 1930s. It was helped along, certainly, both 
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by the departure of the last Slavonic-speakers for Bulgaria and by the 
successful outcome of the colossal task of providing the Greek refugees 
with agricultural land. But it was preceded by other deplorable incidents 
connected with the Slavonic-speakers, incidents which further impeded 
Macedonia's smooth integration into the rest of the Greek nation. 
Perhaps the nub of the whole affair is reflected in this illspelt, but heart- 
felt appeal sent to the Governor-General of Thessaloniki by an 
inhabitant of Asvestopetra who had signed the petition sent to the 
League of Nations*: 


Dear Governor-General, 

I am very sorry to inform you that serious reasons made us 
sign ourselves Serbian nationals, not because of Serbian senti- 
ments but other reasons which I cannot write down. I only 
warn you to look out for the Slavonic-speaking villages of 
Macedonia, because they are all going to sign themselves as 
Serbian and it is a serious matter for Greece, which country I 
desire and feel for, even though I signed myself a Serbian 
national. 
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Yugoslavia and her ethnic groups: 
National identity and the educational arena* 


Educational and cultural policies designed to promote national 
identity are politically and socially defined. These policies must, there- 
fore, be examined in their broader historical political and social con- 
texts. This paper examines these contexts and explores the intersection 
between political objectives, national identity and education in the 
former Yugoslavia. 

Analysis of this intersection reveals that various policies designed to 
foster national identity arid political unification of Balkan Slavs ba- 
lanced precariously between unifying and destabilizing, sometimes 
succeeding in allying incumbent ethnic groups but sometimes serving to 
divide and fragment them. For instance, prior to the 20th century, while 
most of the Balkan peoples were ruled by foreign powers, those Slavs 
seeking liberation from foreign domination and unification with other 
Slavs harnessed “Slavic” national identity to combine and fortify po- 
litical strength. In the early years of Yugoslav unification and nation- 
building, from 1918 to 1940, the Yugoslavs grappled with the national 
question, but oppressive nationalist politicies splintered ethnic groups, 
and the country experienced several incidences of genocidal nationalism. 
Finally, during the socialist period, from 1945 until the final disinte- 
gration of Yugoslavia beginning in the late 1980's, the Communist 
League of Yugoslavia confronted and attempted to “resolve” the na- 
tional question by declaring the equality of all languages, cultures and 
ethnic groups and proclaiming "Brotherhood and Unity" of all socialist 
members of Yugoslavia. 

What is interesting about Yugoslavia's attempts to address the na- 
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tional question is that officials and policymakers used the educational 
arena as a trasmitter of national identity. They formulated language and 
nationality policies and used educational media and institutions as fo- 
rums to either fuel or mediate nationalist conflict. Through each of the 
historical periods of Yugoslav nation-building, nationality policy in edu- 
cation mirrored broader social and political objectives and was manipu- 
lated to either establish commonalities between ethnic groups or to un- 
derscore differences. 


National movements, Slavic unity and the “Yugoslav Idea” 


In the 19th century, pre-Yugoslavia years, officials and intellectuals 
mobilized Slavic identity by fostering linguistic and cultural links in an 
effort to energize and organize Slavic ethnic groups. At this time, the 
Habsburg Empire ruled the majority of Croats and the Slovenes, and the 
Ottomans administered Serbia. 

Serbia achieved full autonomy from the Turks in 1830, and under 
the reigns of Milos (1815-1838) and Karadjordjevic (1842-1858), Ser- 
bian officials developed state institutions and defined the Serbian na- 
tional program. Stefanovic Karadzic, a Serbian scholar, compiled the 
first modern Serbian grammar and dictionary at this time; one of his 
greatest contributions was the standardization of the Serbian language. 
Karadzic established the stokavian vernacular dialect as a language stan- 
dard, and since a majority of Croats also spoke this dialect, this standard 
served to forge a common linguistic bond between the two peoples!. 

Though these aspects of Karadzic's work brought Serbs and Croats 
together, others had the opposite effect. For example, Serbs and Croats 
alike shared the view that a nation was definable by its language. Ka- 
radzic argued, in an article in 1836 entitled, "Serbs All and Every- 
where”, that all South Slavs who spoke stokavian were Serbs. The impli- 
cation of this argument was that lands where stokavian was spoken 
——Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Istria, Bosnia, Hercegovina and Vojvo- 
dina— belonged to Serbia. Serbian intellectuals and officials incorpo- 
rated Karadzic's views into all Serbian grammar, geography, history and 
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literature textbooks?, which helped to institutionalize Serbian national 
identity in the educational arena but which also served as an immutable 
point of contention in future relations between the Serbs and other 
ethnic groups. 

In the same period that Serbia won her autonomy, Croatian leaders 
had to fight to preserve their autonomous rights in the Habsburg empire. 
A new generation took over leadership of the Croatian national cause, 
however, and the Croatian scholar, Ljudevit Gaj, was instrumental in 
guiding this new generation. Gaj's name became synonymous with the 
“Illyrian” movement, as his studies led him to believe that all of the 
Balkan Slavs, Bulgarians, Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes alike, were de- 
scendants of a single race, the Illyrians (the Serbs and the Slovenes found 
little appeal in this idea). Like the Serbs, Gaj also held the view that a 
nation was definable by its language, and he persuaded Croatian intel- 
lectuals to adopt stokavian as a standard language in order to achieve 
linguistic conformity among the Balkan Slavs. 

What is significant about Gaj's views is that they provided a bridge 
for closer cooperation between the Croats and the Serbs, a tie which be- 
gan with linguistic union and which in time, it was hoped, would lead to 
political union. To further this goal, Gaj enunciated that every educated 
Croat should learn the Cyrillic alphabet in order to read the works of 
Serbian writers?. His concepts laid the basis for the unitarist idea of a 
single Yugoslav people or nation, and they also raised the important 
issue of whether the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes were three separate 
Slavic peoples or one nation with three names. 

Gaj's ideas were important in developing Croatian national con- 
sciousness, and the Illyrian idea continued to play a role in the develop- 
ment of a national Croatian culture. In Croatian lands under the Habs- 
burgs, textbooks illuminated the idea of a common language of the Serbs 
and Croats, and in Croatian schools Croatian and Serbian students were 
encouraged to respect each other's religions, traditions and cultures‘, a 
policy which was designed to unify the two ethnic groups politically and 
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culturally. 

When Serbian and Croatian authorities adopted the Literary Agree- 
ment of 1850, they secured an additional milestone in Serb-Croat 
language and literary relations. At this time, a number of prominent 
Croatian and Serbian scholars agreed that the ijekavian variant of the 
stokavian dialect should be adopted as the literary language of both 
Serbia and Croatia; this agreement received official sanction from the 
Serbian government in 1868 and from Croatian authorities in 1892. The 
Serbian variant, ekavian, was preferred by many Serbs at this time, but 
stokavian nevertheless in one or another of its forms was to be the 
official literary language of both Serbs and Croats’. 

Serbian and Croatian authorities in this instance devised language 
and literary commonalities as a means of unifying their respective na- 
tionality groups, and their hope was that through cultural and scholarly 
material the two groups would forge a Slavic national identity. The issue 
of which variant would prevail in literary usage and other political, so- 
cial and cultural realms was not in actuality resolved in this agreement, 
however; conflict over language variant preference resurfaced continu- 
ously between the Serbs and Croats throughout their future relations. 

Serbia achieved full independence from Turkey in 1878, and in the 
Nagodba or Compromise of 1868, Hungarian officials granted Croatia 
administrative autonomy and full control over her own educational sys- 
tem®. Croatia subsequently passed the Education Law of 1874 which 
removed the control that the Catholic Church exercised over schools and 
placed educational institutions under the jurisdiction of Croatian state 
authorities. The Education Law and this new secularization of education 
also meant that both Serbs and Croats in Croatia would use the same 
textbooks; Croatian authorities calculated this political move with the 
hope that Serbian children, through their exposure to Croatian history 
and geography textbooks, would grow to become loyal citizens of Croa- 
tia and resist attraction by the Serbian kingdom’. 

This was a period of time, however, when many nationalist Serbian 
authorities harbored goals of creating a South Slav state through Serbian 
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acquisition and administration of several Balkan states, including Bos- 
nia, Hercegovina and Macedonia. Simultaneously, however, strong na- 
tionalist Croatian convictions revealed Croatian beliefs that all South 
Slav lands were of Croatian nationality and domain. Thus, Croatia’s cal- 
culated passage of the 1874 education law was unsettling to nationalist 
Serbs in the Habsburg monarchy, and many of these Serbs demanded its 
suspension for Serbian students?. Naturally, this discontent and protest 
aroused suspicions and animosity between Croats and Serbs. 

Slavic national identity reached a new peak between 1878 and 
1903. In 1878, the Habsburgs occupied Bosnia and Hercegovina, a 
move which generated much bitterness among the Serbs, who looked 
upon these lands as being rightfully theirs. Many Croats supported the 
occupation, however, since they hoped that sometime in the future the 
provinces would be joined with what were then Croatian lands to form a 
greater Croatian state; this possibility would also ensure Croatia's ad- 
vantage over the Serbs for the leadership of the South Slav movement. 
Naturally, the differing reactions shared by the Serbs and Croats to the 
Bosnia occupation sharpened suspicions and worsened relations between 
them?. 

When Serbia battled in 1885 over the future of Macedonia, the 
Serbian leadership, inspired by recent independence and new national 
programs, worked to foster Serbian patriotic sentiments through the ed- 
ucational system. It became increasingly apparent that Croatian na- 
tional aspirations were in direct conflict with those of the Serbs, and in 
1902 an article depicting this conflict appeared in Srpski knjizevni 
glasnik, the leading literary periodical in Belgrade. Written by Nikola 
Stojanovic and entitled, “Serbs and Croats", the author glorified Serbian 
past achievements and restated earlier Serbian denunciations of the 
Croats as tools of the Serb's enemies (the Catholic church, the Hun- 
garians and the Habsburg government). 

Croats, in reaction to this article, rose in protest within and outside 
of Serbia, assaulted Serbs, vandalized their stores and generally harassed 
them. Thus, this 1902 scholarly article reflected broader Serbian efforts 
to incite *Greater Serbian" national identity but succeeded in arousing 
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Croatian hostility and further embittering relations between the two 
ethnic groups!°. 

The Yugoslav Idea, dampened by heightened Balkan conflicts for a 
brief period, reemerged from 1903 to 1914, as both Serbia and Croatia 
experienced leadership changes. In addition, new youth movements in 
the Balkans became "South Slav" oriented. The Czech professor, Tho- 
mas Masaryk, influenced many students, mainly from Croatia, but also 
from Slovenia and Serbia, to unite behind a Yugoslav program. Though 
those who favored a unified Yugoslav state remained a small minority, 
consisting mainly of intellectuals, discussions concerning the possibility 
of Yugoslav unity became increasingly frequent, and some parties and 
organizations incorporated this theme into their political programs!!. 

Officials and intellectuals who employed “Yugoslav-oriented” ter- 
minology in educational and cultural works at this time harbored great 
interest in advancing their respective ethnic groups’ and nations’ politi- 
cal objectives under the guise of a “Slavic” state. For instance, Illyria- 
nism as espoused by Gaj in Croatia had as its main aim to provide a 
linguistic basis for the unification of the Croatian lands, and official 
Serbian goals were to enlarge and enhance the Serbian-administered 
state, not to create a Yugoslavia with equal rights for all ethnic groups. 
Slovenia, long included by both Serbs and Croats in a future South Slav 
state, supported Yugoslav unity only to the extent that all South Slavs 
in the Habsburg empire should work together; Slovene political parties 
did not advocate any arrangement which included Serbia'2. 

Regardless of their underlying motivations, however, officials of 
these various ethnic groups manipulated national identity in educational 
and cultural media and institutions; language and literary policies were 
the vehicles for this manipulation. In some instances these policies facili- 
tated cultural and political bonds between the various Slavs, but many 
times ethnocentric features of these policies divided the different ethnic 
groups. In all cases, events in the educational forum mirrored broader 
social and political goals which each ethnic group held; at times these 
goals coincided, other times they collided. 
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National identity and nationality policy in early Yugoslavia 


Delegates from the “National Council”, which included representa- 
tives of Croatian, Serbian and Slovenian political parties, formed The 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes on December 1, 1918. The 
union essentially was the consolidation of those South Slav lands from 
under the disintegrating Habsburg empire with the independent Serbian 
and Montenegrin kingdoms. The basic national issues that had previ- 
ously divided the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes were not resolved prior to 
their unification, however, and these problems resurfaced during World 
War I and festered during the early years of the Yugoslav state. 

One point of contention, for instance, was that the terms of the 
union and the provisions of the 1921 Constitution left the Serbs with 
dominant political and administrative control!. The entire interwar pe- 
riod was marked by destabilizing Serbian, Croatian and Slovenian com- 
petition over this political control, conflict over questions of national 
identity, and unrest among the smaller ethnic groups. 

National identity in these early years of Yugoslavia, as manipulated 
by official leadership, was promoted to unify and legitimize a Serb- 
dominated Yugoslav nation-state. This meant that legitimization of the 
new state would be accomplished only by successful enhancement of a 
particular *Yugoslav" national self-consciousness in which maintenance 
of cultural expression of various ethnic groups was negated or non-exis- 
tent. 

In fact, guarantee of cultural rights of minorities remained unrealized 
in this early period of unification. For example, Macedonians!" and Bos- 
nian Muslims remained unidentified as separate nations but counted as 
Serbians, and the Macedonian language became officially a Serbian 
dialect. In addition, conflicts between the Serbs of Belgrade and all 
Croats became a serious national problem, and tensions between the 
two groups persisted throughout the interwar period. In 1931 the King- 
dom leadership renamed the country Yugoslavia, and by decree its in- 
habitants became members of one Yugoslav nation that still did not 
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embrace political federalism or cultural autonomy for ethnic groups'*. 

Thus, throughout the early years of Yugoslavia, many ethnic, reli- 
gious and cultural minority problems remained unsettled. Some ethnic 
groups, i.e., Macedonians and most smaller nationality groups, lacked 
basic rights such as the right to use respective native language in schools 
and other cultural institutions!$. Competing ethnocentric and broader 
political programs played out in educational media and institutions in 
the 19th century and in these early years of unification ill-prepared the 
Slavs for peaceful coexistence in a Yugoslav union, and in 1941 World 
War II and nationalist tensions throughout Eastern Europe plunged the 
country into bloody ethnic terrorism. 


National identity and socialism in Yugoslavia 


There can be no doubt that Yugoslav leaders remained painfully 
aware of the mass killings that took place within their country during 
World War II as a result of ethnically motivated hatred. At the conclu- 
sion of the war, Marsal Tito launched an appeal to the Yugoslav nation: 
“Now we must win another great victory;... We must strengthen broth- 
erhood and unity still further, so that no power can ever again destroy 
it”16, Tito’s appeal for “Brotherhood and Unity” reflected the Yugoslav 
leadership’s recognition of the need to unify the various nationalities in 
the country under one banner, “socialism”, so as to insure the integrity 
of Yugoslav socialism and to fortify the Yugoslav state against desta- 
bilizing elements of ethnic nationalism. 

By many Marxist accounts, however, the relationship between so- 
cialism and national identity was problematic, and so finding a solution 
to the national question in Yugoslavia was crucial to ensuring the suc- 
cess of socialism in this country. The earliest Marxist formulations of the 
nationality question posited that nationalism was a product of capital- 
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ism and was in opposition to the theme of socialist unification of the 
working class. Marx himself dismissed the national question, however, as 
an issue which would resolve itself following the socialist revolution. 

Lenin initiated the first stage of reconciliation between Marxism 
and nationalism when he recognized that the national aspirations of op- 
pressed nationalities were legitimate and could be utilized by revolu- 
tionary movements seeking overthrow of capitalist regimes. In com- 
munist states, therefore, the recognition of rights of oppressed national- 
ities resulted in legitimization of those expressions of national culture, as 
long as they did not violate the “universalistic spirit of Marxist ideol- 
ogy". This communist doctrine also accepted the nation-state as the 
“institutional mechanism for expediting the goals of revolution”, a no- 
tion which Stalin promoted with the goal of “building socialism in one 
country", 

Communist leaders in Yugoslavia, however, in conceptualizing the 
relationship between nationalism and communism, were also influenced 
by Stalin and by the Austro-Marxists, including Karl Renner and Otto 
Bauer. The Austro-Marxists were inspired to articulate a political pro- 
gram dealing with the national question because they faced their own in- 
stability problems in the multinational Habsburg empire. These Mar- 
xists considered nationality to be a matter of folk culture and language 
and believed in offering cultural autonomy while withholding admini- 
strative and political autonomy (administrative and political autonomy, 
they felt, were potentially disintegrative concessions)'8. Stalin's work, 
*Marxism and the National Question" (1913) warned, however, that 
even cultural autonomism was inherently reactionary. Stalin did offer as 
the ideal solution a system of regional or territorial autonomy which 
would permit nationalities to enjoy self-administration and self-deter- 
mination without obstructing the future unification of all nations!9. 

Apart from the influence of these early Marxists, Yugoslav national- 
ity policy developed also as a pragmatic response to their own local his- 
torical and political realities and conditions. Yugoslavia evolved into a 
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multinational state with a federal structure in which the republic and 
provincial Communist parties were quite powerful and identifled mainly 
with the interests of their respective republics and nationalities. In addi- 
tion, the Yugoslav federal government had become increasingly depen- 
dent on both the political and financial support of the republican and 
provincial governments. Thus, the Yugoslavs realized that they trod a 
delicate line between nationalism and communism, and between loyalty 
to the regime and loyalty to regional and local traditions and interests?9, 
In short, they recognized that without the legitimacy and loyalty af- 
forded by the various nations and ethnic groups, the socialist regime 
would not survive. 

In the post-Stalinist period in Yugoslavia, therefore, Communist of- 
ficials encouraged open and frank discussion of the nationality question. 
In addition, federal officials organized the decentralized administrative 
system largely by nationality; their goal in designing this political struc- 
ture was to retain language and cultural differences while limiting na- 
tional identity conflict. This practical solution to the nationality prob- 
lem was also intended to define language rights as an area in which na- 
tionality rights could be pressed. 

The Yugoslavs did not make the traditional Marxist argument that 
the success of the socialist revolution would be marked by an end to na- 
tionality differences. In Yugoslav Marxist theory, nationality was pro- 
tected by and expressed in the socialist state. The Constitution of 1946 
declared Yugoslavia to be a federal republic from which all forms of 
ethnic, religious or other discrimination would be excluded. The period 
following these declarations witnessed an “ethnic rebirth” of all Yugo- 
slav peoples, as schools were removed from church jurisdictions and all 
national languages were made equal before the law21. 

Yugoslav officials made provisions to the Constitution in 1953 that 
further guaranteed the right of free cultural expression of all nationality 
groups. Further, in 1957, Edvard Kardelj, a Slovene scholar and chief 
Yugoslav theoretician, urged the Yugoslav public to have confidence in 
the system of socialist self-management (established in the early 1950's) 
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as one way to prevent recurrence of interwar ethnic problems. Accord- 
ing to the self-management model, political, economic and cultural po- 
licies formulated and implemented democratically at the local level 
would safeguard national and nationality interests”. 

In 1958, Kardelj also issued a theoretical justification Tor the Yugo- 
slav brand of Communism, in which he argued that local differences must 
determine the path of socialist development. This argument applied to 
the relationship between Yugoslavia and Russia and to that among the 
Yugoslav republics. Limits to this policy, however, included concerns 
about the growth of ethnically nationalist sentiments. These concerns 
thus limited nationality rights to the right to full use of ethnic groups' 
language and cultural expression as protected and promoted by official 
policy while prohibiting attempts to gain further national rights (i.e., 
independence)”. 

The Federal Constitution of 1974 and the republic and provincial 
constitutions of the same year defined the civil rights and freedoms of the 
various nationalities more precisely?*. “Nations” now referred to the 
more numerous ethnic groups or national majorities, including Serbs, 
Slovenes, Macedonians, Croats, Muslims, Montenegrins. “Nationality” 
replaced “national minority” (officials viewed the term “minority” as 
being derogatory). “Ethnic group” became the third nationality cate- 
gory, though its precise differentiation from the first two categories is 
not clear. In addition, the only difference in rights guaranteed to the 
three groups or categories is that nationalities and ethnic groups could 
not, like nations, form separate states”. Article 170 of the federal Con- 
stitution further guaranteed free expression of belonging to a nation or 
nationality as well as free expression of each ethnic culture including the 
freedom to use respective language and script in educational and cultural 
institutions. 

The Federal and republican constitutions additionally stated that of- 
ficials would “provide the means" to ensure and facilitate full equality of 
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all ethnic groups and cultures; constitutional clauses guaranteed this pro- 
vision by declaring that members of all nations, nationalities and ethnic 
groups had the right to school instruction conducted in their own 
languages or mother tongues. The republics typically additionally guar- 
anteed provision for the development of schooling, press and other pub- 
lic information media and cultural-educational activities of all nationali- 
ties. This clause has been interpreted as a commitment by the republics 
to provide additional funds required for bilingual schools, though imple- 
mentation of this commitment took place only when required by pro- 
visions of communal statutes?6. 

Thus, language and nationality policy in Yugoslavia was formulated 
mainly at the federal level, implemented through the formation of more 
detailed policy at the republic level, which was implemented through the 
formation of even more detailed policy at the communal level?7. Des- 
pite political and legal guarantees of full equality of ethnic groups, 
however, the troublesome national question was mitigated to a great ex- 
tent but never solved. 

Legally no ethnic group could express ethnocentric national identity 
in the political realm, but national expression was allowed in all cultural 
domains, including education. Therefore, it was in the cultural and educa- 
tional arenas that regional ethnic groups sought to enhance their ethnic 
preeminence in multinational Yugoslavia. 

For example, in 1954, representatives of the Croats, Serbs and 
Montenegrins signed an agreement in Novi Sad which affirmed that the 
spoken language of Serbs, Croats and Montenegrins was one language 
with a uniform literary standard. The Novi Sad agreement further de- 
clared that the standard language had two equally acceptable pronuncia- 
tions, ijekavian and ekavian and that the language could be represented 
either in Latin or in Cyrillic. Serbs and Croats, the agreement continued, 
should learn both alphabets, to be taught and used in educational institu- 
tions and media?$. 

The Novi Sad agreement, however, failed to resolve matters of lan- 
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guage policy among the Serbs and Croats?’; the issue of using two vari- 
ants of the language was a lasting point of Serb-Croat contention. The 
importance of this difference was both sociological and political —the 
adamant use by each group of a particular variant caused aggrievement 
to the other group. For instance, the desire of the Croats to maintain 
and reinforce the western variant struck the Serbs as parochial and po- 
tentially separatist, while the Croats viewed Serbian efforts to spread 
their eastern variant as arrogant and unitarist. In addition, since Bel- 
grade was the capital of Yugoslavia and the seat of various government 
bodies and agencies, Serbia had great influence in spreading eastern 
lexical forms and ekavian variants through the country?!. | 

Tensions due to the language controversy reached a pitch in March 
of 1967 with the publication in Zagreb newspapers of a document enti- 
tled, “A Declaration about the Name and Position of the Croatian 
Literary Language”. Signed by representatives of 18 Croatian literary 
and academic organizations, the Declaration made two proposals: that 
Croatian be officially designated as a separate “literary language” and 
that only this “Croatian literary language” be used in official dealings 
with the Croatian population. The Declaration further suggested that of- 
ficials and teachers be constrained to use the Serbian literary language 
for Serbs and the Croatian literary language for Croats, though such a 
policy was difficult to implement due to the mixed variety of popula- 
tions in Bosnia and Croatia. 

Thus, the “language issue served as a surrogate for a constellation of 
economic and political tensions between Croats and Serbs". The publi- 
cation of the 1967 Declaration evoked explosions throughout Yugo- 
slavia, and the movers of the Declaration were denounced by Com- 
munist party officials and expelled from the Party”. „ 

Due to the legal provisions in Yugoslavia for nationality groups' 
free cultural expression, many historical injustices were corrected, how- 
ever. For example, in 1944, officials in Macedonia claimed Macedonian 
as their official language, and they published a dictionary of the Mace- 
donian language in 1961 along with a history of the Macedonian 
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people?.. In addition, Yugoslavia witnessed several other examples of 
rebirth of national minorities, including the Albanians in Kosovo. These 
rebirths served to test the limits of Yugoslav nationality policy, how- 
ever, by producing disruptive ethnic nationalism™. 

For example, the Albanians in the autonomous province of Kosovo 
(who represent about 80 96 of the total population of the province) are 
the poorest and second smallest population in the former Yugoslavia. 
Further, this province lies completely within the republic of Serbia. The 
early centrist Yugoslav government shut down all Albanian-language 
schools in 1918, and officials adopted a policy of discouraging all public 
education for Albanians. In addition, they seized most of the Albanian 
people's land and turned it over mainly to the Serbs in the region”. 

Belgrade's policy towards Kosovo remained restrictive until July, 
1966, after which federal policy became more accommodating toward 
Albanian ethnic cultural and political interests. Following violent na- 
tionalist demonstrations in Kosovo in late 1968, the introduction of 
constitutional changes affecting the Albanians offered several beneficial 
concessions, including the establishment of an independent university in 
Pristina, Kosovo?s. The University of Pristina offered all instruction in 
the Albanian language with corresponding instruction in Serbo-Croatian 
for Serbian students and others. University and local officials also stimu- 
lated the enrollment of Albanian students by giving their admissions 
applications' preference, textbooks printed in the Albanian language 
were less expensive than those in Serbo-Croatian, and local officials 
granted Albanian literary journals greater subsidies per number of copies 
published than Serbian or Turkish journals”. 

Despite preferential treatment to Albanians in Kosovo, however, 
from 1968 on, Yugoslavia experienced increasing Albanian separatism 
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and ethnically nationalist sentiment. In addition, the rebirth of Albanian 
nationalism in Kosovo not only destabilized the region, special treat- 
ment for Albanians may have led to new discriminations against the 
Serbs and other minorities in Kosovo. Further, when federal and Ser- 
bian republican officials allowed the Kosovars to complete education in 
their own language, many refused to learn other languages, including 
Serbo-Croatian. This intransigence essentially locked the Kosovars into 
a “self-made economic ghetto", as they were ill-prepared to assimilate 
or work in the more prosperous areas of Serbia or the other republics®. 

Finally, in June, 1987, the Central Committee of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia held a two-day session devoted to Kosovo 
and passed a resolution calling for measures to restore law and order in 
the region. In October, 1987, officials from the republic of Serbia 
determined that organized irredentist activity was out of control in Ko- 
sovo and public security was undermined. Federal and Serbian govern- 
ment officials subsequently placed Kosovo's security under federal 
control and authorized a dispatch of militia from the Federal Secretariat 
of Internal Affairs“, Since that time, Serbian authorities have adopted a 
hard line policy against the Albanians in Kosovo and have suspended 
most of their political, cultural and educational rights. 

The official Communist Party line in Yugoslavia regarding Kosovo 
was that Albanian nationalism was dangerous because it threatened the 
territorial integrity and cohesion of the Yugoslav federal state*!. Thus, 
though the foundation of Yugoslav nationality policy was language and 
cultural rights, these rights were explicitly and intentionally separated 
from political nationality rights and were to be exercised in the educa- 
tional and cultural spheres, not in the political. Articles 170 and 203 of 
the 1974 federal Constitution qualified and limited nationality guaran- 
tees and freedoms; they stated that propagandizing or imposing of na- 
tional inequality as well as any incitement to nation, racial or religious 
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hatred and intolerance was unconstitutional#2. 

The purpose of the separation of cultural and political rights was to 
promote and protect cultural expression of ethnic groups while restrict- 
ing assertion of broader political rights*?. The educational arena pro- 
vided a forum for this exercise of language and cultural rights, while eth- 
nically motivated demands made outside this realm were forbidden. 


Conclusions 


Before formal Yugoslav unification, political officials representing 
various ethnic groups used the educational arena as a forum to invoke 
national identity consciousness, sometimes a “Slavic” or “Yugoslav” 
consciousness and sometimes a more narrow and ethnocentric con- 
Sciousness. They attempted to realize these aims by developing lan- 
guage, literary and cultural links which served as vehicles for national 
identity development. 

For instance, when elites’ political goals included Slavic unification, 
national identity was "Slavic" oriented, and educational policies re- 
flected attempts to form linkages and bond Slavic ethnic groups. In the 
early years of Yugoslav union, nationality rights became secondary to 
Yugoslav national identity and Serbian domination, and the implica- 
tions of these political objectives were reflected in educational institu- 
tions as well, as Yugoslav authorities stripped many ethnic groups of 
their linguistic and cultural rights. 

The socialist era of Yugoslavia offered all ethnic groups cultural 
equality, and Yugoslav authorities intended national identity to be a 
blend of “Yugoslav” identity within a socialist state while preserving the 
national culture of all groups through linguistic and cultural rights. These 
policies delineated schools as the principle arena for maximization of 
cultural rights, but the political arena was not to be the arena for voicing 
ethnic or cultural differences. 

Thus, larger political objectives throughout these time periods were 
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not simply reflected or mirrored in educational institutions. Analysis of 
the historical context of the former Yugoslavia reveals that these objec- 
tives were consciously manipulated through educational institutions, as 
elites used the educational arena as a transmitter of ethnic and broader 
national identities. This manipulation rendered the national question 
problematic, however, as both political and educational policies culti- 
vated and nourished destabilizing and long-lasting political conflict. 
Attempts to foster and exploit national identity through the educational 
sphere from the earliest “Yugoslav Idea" failed to produce lasting reso- 
lutions that would satisfy the interests of all ethnic groups, and the final 
resolution materialized in the late 1980's when ethnocentric nationalist 
tensions ripped Yugoslavia apart. 
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Education and the new nationalism in the Balkans: 
the case of Albania 


Introduction 


Following a 50-year harsh communist dictatorship, Albania is in the 
course of a new direction as it tries to transform itself to a democracy 
and become a part of Europe, to which it geographically belongs. The 
government is working diligently trying to achieve this objective, but 
the path is difficult due to a number of rather serious constraints. The 
role of education can be significant in this effort, but the same factors 
that negatively affect the government make it also difficult for education 
to play its part. 

The purpose of this paper is to scrutinize the constraining factors 
with the hope that such a scrutiny will lead to useful recommendations. 
Special emphasis will be given to the extent the new nationalism that 
swept the Balkans, following the fall of communism, is playing a part in 
preventing Albania from realizing its new vision. This emphasis is 
especially important in view of the fact that Albanian history, and espe- 
cially since the middle of the nineteenth century, has been characterized 
by a strong nationalistic spirit. Albania will have difficulty transforming 
itself to a democracy and joining Europe, if, at the same time, it 
continues to exhibit nationalistic tendencies similar to those of the past. 
Nineteenth century type of strong nationalism is incompatible with the 
concept of democracy and today's European mentality. 


Background on Albania 


Albania is relatively unknown to most people, and a brief back- 
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ground is necessary. A small country, about 11,000 square miles, 
Albania is located by the Adriatic Sea across from Italy. To the north 
and northeast it is bordered by what used to be Yugoslavia, and to the 
south and southeast by Greece. Albania is inhabited by about 3,250,000 
people belonging to four different ethnic groups. The Albanians are in 
the majority, while the southern part is populated by Greeks, number- 
ing, according to optimistic estimates, about 400,000 to 600,000. 
Albania disputes these estimates and claims that the Greek ethnics are 
less than 100,000. The third group are the Vlachs, traditionally a 
nomadic people who are now settled all over the country. Nobody 
seems to know how many they are. A rather small number of Slavs, 
spread along the northern border, constitute the fourth ethnic group. It is 
interesting to note that an additional 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 ethnic 
Albanians live in territories of former Yugoslavia. The apparent dislo- 
cation of people was the result of actions by the so-called great powers, 
which in order to satisfy their own interests, created new countries and 
set boarders without paying attention who lived in each side of a 
particular border. About seventy percent of the Albanians are Moslem, 
twenty percent are Eastern Orthodox, and ten percent belong to the 
Roman Catholic Church. With the exception of the people in the 
sourthern part who speak Greek, the Albanians have their own language. 

The Albanians as a group of people are very old —historians are not 
clear when and how they settled where they are, but Albania as a 
country is a product of World War I. Prior to that, all Albanians were 
part of the Ottoman Empire, and it was during this time that an 
overwhelming majority of them joined the Moslem religion. Prior to 
that, the Albanians belonged to the Byzantine Empire and they were 
Christians. Skanderberg, the most notable Albanian historical figure of 
about five hundred years ago, was a Christian and his real name was 
George Kastrioti. One can still visit the beautiful Orthodox monastery 
in which he was married. Prior to the emergence of the Byzantine 
Empire, the Albanians were under the control of Rome. As a matter of 
fact, they claim to be the direct descendants of the people of Illyria, a 
well-known Roman province in that general area, but certain non- 
Albanian scholars have doubts about that particular claim!. There is a 
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considerable amount of archeological evidence that prior to the Romans 
the Greek civilization was thriving in that area, and particularly in the 
southern half of the country. 

The first time Albanian frontiers were established by the great 
powers of that time was in 1913, but for several years thereafter 
Albania was under the influence and protection of Italy. It became an 
independent country in 1920 and by 1928 the then Prime Minister 
Ahmet Zogu declared himself King Zog and ruled until Mussolini threw 
him out in 1939. The communists begun their underground movement 
during the Nazi occupation and consolidated their power following the 
departure of the Nazis in 1944. 

The communist regime was initiated and absolutely controlled by 
one man, Enver Hoxha, until his death in 1985. It was a regime reflect- 
ing a hardline communism as perceived and shaped by this one man. In 
general, Enver Hoxha resembled Stalin in most of his policies and 
practices, but many of his actions made him look more like Pol Pot of 
Cambodia. The state was above self, family, and everything else, and all 
property and means of production were confiscated and nationalized. 
The people were forced to work in collective enterprises and were sub- 
jected to a continuous ruthless propaganda. Religion was outlawed and 
the country was virtually isolated from the rest of the world. Only high 
level communist officials were allowed to travel abroad, and very care- 
fully selected communist sympathizers from other countries were per- 
mitted to visit Albania. Enver Hoxha was succeeded by Ramiz Alia who 
continued the policies of his predecessor until he was forced out of power 
by the waves of popular uprisings inspired by the monumental changes 
in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. A democratically 
elected government took control of the country in the Spring of 1992. 


Education and traditional Albanian nationalism 


Albanians did not have the opportunity to begin an effort in the 
development of a national system of education prior to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Since that time, three distinct periods in the history 
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of Albanian education can be identified. The first one covers the period 
during the last 70 years, approximately, of the Ottoman Empire. The 
second period extends from independence to World War II. The third 
period coincides with the duration of the communist regime from 1944 
to 1992. 

A significant group of Albanian nationalists emerged in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Exhibiting a strong enthusiasm, they tried to 
establish an Albanian system of education in order to promote national 
identity, but they were not allowed to do so by the Ottoman rulers. 
Having accepted the Muslim religion, Albanians were considered by the 
Ottoman authorities to be Turks, and as such, they could have only 
Turkish schools. As a matter of fact, a rather large number of Turkish 
schools were established during the 1840s. The language of instruction in 
these schools was Turkish. The Orthodox Christians, on the other hand, 
were considered part of the millet of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in 
Constantinople and they were allowed to have schools in the Greek 
language. The Roman Catholics in northern Albania were permitted to 
have their own schools supported by the Pope of Rome. Instruction in 
these schools was in Italian?. As a result, the number of schools in 
Albania's southern half section alone in 1878 were 80 Turkish schools 
and 163 Greek schools. There were no Albanian schools}, The Albanians 
had no choice but to go to schools taught in a foreign language or not to 
go to school at all. They were advised by their emerging leadership to do 
the latter in order to preserve their national identity. 

It can easily be assumed that the fathers of the nineteenth century 
Albanian nationalism were disappointed with the refusal of the Ottoman 
Empire to allow them to have their own schools in the Albanian lan- 
guage, but it can also be said that their dreams were not fully realized 
even during the period between independence and World War II. Out- 
side influences continued to play a part in Albanian education. Specula- 
tion leads to a number of reasons which prevented Albania during this 
period from eliminating outside influences and establishing a vigorous 
and unified system of education devoted to Albanian nationalism. One 
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reason was probably the continuous preoccupation of the country with a 
struggle among and between the various leaders and their factions to 
gain power and to bring about some sort of political stability*. Obvious- 
ly, there was not enough energy left to devote to education. A second 
reason was, most likely, the poor economic conditions which forced 
Albania to be dependent on other countries for financial assistance, 
particularly Italy. As a result of this dependency, Italians not only 
continued to operate a good number of schools in the north, but they 
were heavily involved in the training of the Albanian military forces, as 
well. The third reason was the continuous demand on the part of the 
Greek minority to preserve its Greek identity and have its own Greek 
schools. Greece, of course, was sympathetic and supportive of this effort. 

Albanians were always suspicious of outside influences in their 
education, and in numerous occasions took advantage of various op- 
portunities to eliminate them. For example, upset with some of Mus- 
solini’s economic policies toward Albania, King Zog decided by decreee 
in 1932 to forbid Albanian children from attending foreign schools. This 
decree affected both Italian and Greek schools. In 1933 the Parliament 
repealed the clause in the Constitution which allowed private and 
religious schools to operate, and established a single system of education 
under the control of the Ministry of Education. This in effect comple- 
tely closed all Italian and Greek schools throughout the country. How- 
ever, both types of schools were later re-opened, the Italian schools 
after relations with Mussolini were reestablished, and the Greek schools 
after Greece complained to the League of Nations and me International 
Court in the Hague decided against Albania$. 

The strong nationalistic desires of the Albanians were unable to rid 
the educational system and the country of outside influences. At the 
same time, and mainly due to lack of resources, the Albanians were 
unable to adequately educate their population. By 1938 there were only 
about 650 elementary schools and some 20 secondary schools in the 
entire country. There were no universities. Only 36 percent of school 
age children received education of any kind. Whatever intellectual life 


4. Fischer Bernd J., King Zog and the Struggle for Stability in Albania, New York, 
Columbia University Press. 

5. Pollo and Puto, op.cit., p. 206. 

6. Logoreci, op.cit., p. 61. 
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existed, it was concentrated in the capital and a couple of other cities 
and dealt with the country's problems in an abstract manner. The 
crucial problems of the peasants, contistuting the overwhelming majo- 
rity of the Albanian people, were totally ignored’. 

As soon as the communists took over, they adopted the Soviet 
educational system and instituted a seven-year compulsory educational 
system. They also established a number of vocational schools in such 
fields as agriculture, engineering, economics, oil technology, medicine, 
and teacher education. Most of the personnel for these schools were 
trained in Moscow. This wholesale adoption of a foreign educational 
system went, of course, against the traditional Albanian nationalistic 
spirit, something which even Enver Hoxha admitted in 1967. Following 
this admission, he masterminded the design of a new system of education 
based on the Marxist-Leninist doctrine and the achievement of national 
Objectives consistent with his vision of Albania. The textbooks were 
revised and a stricter ideological scrutiny was applied to both national 
and foreign works of literature. 

Because of his communist ideology, Enver Hoxha's nationalism had 
to be somewhat different from that of the nineteenth century Albanian 
nationalists. However, as far as resentment of foreign itnerferences and 
the creation of a uniform society were concerned, Enver Hoxha had no 
equal. Schools operated by foreigners were completely out. So were the 
graduates from those schools. Most of them were imprisoned and a great 
number of them were executed. Religion was eliminated, and as far as 
the minorities were concerned, they had no special rights whatsoever. In 
fact, they were treated as second class citizens and quite often they were 
persecuted. Unless they and their families had demonstrated unquestion- 
able devotion to communism and the regime, they were not to be 
trusted with official positions, and their children, no matter how qualified 
they were, could not have access to higher education. 


Change, education, and the new nationalism 


The communists lost power in Albania just two years ago and a 


7. Logoreci, op.cit., p. 62-63. 
8. Logoreci, op.cit., p. 170. 
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freely elected government assumed power. The expressed intentions of 
the new government are to establish democratic institutions in Albania, 
develop a free market economy, and facilitate the integration of the 
country with Europe. This appears to be the new vision of Albania. 

It is evident that education is viewed as a basic instrument in real- 
izing this vision. In the introduction of a basic document on restructur- 
ing Albanian education, the Minister of Education writes: “Albanian 
education should be considered as one of the most important factors for 
the great democratic, economic, cultural, and psychological transforma- 
tion of the country and for its accelerated integration into the European 
and world community'?. At another point, the same document states: 
*The triumph of the democratic process in Albania and its integration 
into Europe put primary school education (8-year education) high on the 
list of priorities so as to reach the European level of progress"!0, 

One of the reasons for which the Albanians put so much emphasis on 
elementary education is the realization that the communist propaganda 
has had a tremendous impact upon the current adult population, to the 
point where they might not be able to move the country toward a full 
democracy. Most likely, they will have to turn to the younger gene- 
ration in order to achieve the required transformation of the character of 
the people. During one of his recent visits to the United States, the Vice- 
Minister of Education of Albania supported this notion with this 
statement: “Those of us in responsible positions feel we have some kind 
of sickness that has remained. We rely a lot on the children to create a 
pure, solid democracy”!!. 

Consistent with an effort to transform the character of the people is 
the design of a new social studies program. In a document recently 
developed by the Pedagogical Research Institute of Tirana the stated 
objectives of social studies reveal the new person the Albanians would 
like to develop through education. Among the basic characteristics they 
envision in the new person are: “the values of citizens in a democratic 
society..., knowledge of the freedom, rights, and the responsibilities of 


9. Ministry of Education, Mid-term Plan for Education Sector: 1993-1995, Tirana, 
Albania, 1993. 

10. Ibid., p. 14. 

11. Zoto Vasillaq, University Week, 11.4. (1993), Seattle, University of Washington, 
p.2. 
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the individual in a democracy..., (and) basic skills for critical thinking so 
that they can be active participants in social life, this being an essential 
characteristic of citizens in a democratic country”!2, 

From a theoretical point of view, there is no question that the 
Albanians wish to transform their society into a democracy with a free 
market economy. This vision is clear, but a vision is only the beginning. 
A method to achieve it and the right set of circumstances are also 
necessary, and here is where Albania faces enormous difficulties. Edu- 
cation can provide the needed method to achieve democratization, but 
education cannot be effective in the present environment. Unfortu- 
nately, a number of realities present themselves as serious constraints to 
the development of education as well as to the whole movement for the 
transformation of the country. Included among these realities are: 
poverty and the lack of resources, authoritarian tendencies and inade- 
quate openness, religious conditions and developments and the posture 
of the state, diversity in society and an unwillingness to accept it, and 
Balkan nationalism and the Albanians outside Albania. Most of these 
realities were inherited, to a great extent, from the communist regime, 
but their roots go back to last century’s nationalism, revived and fueled 
by the new nationalism that is currently sweeping the entire Balkan 
Peninsula and Eastern Europe. 

The harshest of the constraining realities are poverty and the lack of 
resources. After describing the natural beauty of Albania, during one of 
his recent visits, John Henderson (1994) wrote: “But to find paradise, 
be prepared to find hardship. In Albania, natural splendor clashes head 
on with poverty unmatched anywhere in Europe”, As stated earlier, all 
means of production during the communist regime were strictly centra- 
lized and the people worked for the government under hated circum- 
stances. As they tasted a degree of freedom during 1990-91, the people 
destroyed or abandoned all production facilities and unemployment 
reached dramatic proportions. Industrial production dropped by over 60 
percent and about 50 percent of the urban labor force was out of work 
in mid-1992. At the same time, the annual inflation rate reached 300 
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percent and real wages for the year dropped almost one half. “In this 
context of scarcity of national resources, the ability of the government 
to cope financially with the urgent needs of the educational and training 
system is seriously jeopardized"!^. 

Turning to the reality of the authoritarian tendencies, one would 
expect Albanians, after 50 years of brutal dictatorship, to detest any 
form and any degree of authoritarianism. In theory they do, but they 
have difficulty determining where authoritarian rule stops and due pro- 
cess begins. In fact, documents spelling out due process are lacking and 
those at the top at the various levels of the governmental machinery 
tend to make arbitrary decisions, until someone higher up in the hierar- 
chy dismisses them. The President of the country was very popular when 
first elected two years ago, but now many people resent the way he 
makes decisions, and his method of governing brings memories of the old 
regime. In a way, this is to be expected since the entire Albanian leader- 
ship grew up and was educated in an authoritarian system. It is no simple 
matter to overcome habits and ideologies that were well established. 

Another form of authoritarianism is manifested through extreme 
centralization in areas that are critical to a democratic system of educa- 
tion. For example, the Ministry of Education recently initiated a decen- 
tralization process in the field of education, but it is limited to financial 
and administrative matters. The curriculum, textbooks and other teach- 
ing materials, and supervision are totally under the control of the Mini- 
stry'5. Discussions with Albanian educators revealed that certain curricu- 
lum materials, especially history textbooks, must be approved by cer- 
tain boards of intellectuals. This apparently is a practice inherited from 
the communist regime, but as a team of American scholars who recently 
visited Albania and other former communist countries advised, this pra- 
ctice can be problematic. This practice was used in the past, according 
to the scholars, "to promote nationalist myths and attitudes that con- 
formed quite closely to pre-communist ones"!6, Such practices are unac- 
ceptable in a democracy because they limit openness and stifle debate, 


14. Ministry of Education and UNESCO, Policy Paper on Major Educational Issues, 
Tirana, 1993, pp. 1-2. 
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Aid to the Social Sciences in Balkan Universities..., 1993, p. 7. 
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two of the most critical elements in a democratic society. 

Religion and the way the government responds to it present another 
problematic reality in Albania. This reality tends to blur the country's 
vision, which, in turn, renders the role of education unclear and con- 
fusing. As it was pointed out earlier, about 70 percent of the Albanians 
are Muslim, 20 percent are Eastern Orthodox, and 10 percent belong to 
the Roman Catholic Church. During the communist regime all religion 
was outlawed, but now Albanians are free to practice whatever religion 
they wish. The Orthodox and the Catholics are organized and directed 
from the outside. The former from the Ecumenical Patriarchate of 
Constantinople in Istanbul, Turkey, and the latter from Rome. This 
situation is very sensitive for the Albanians because it reminds them of 
the resentful interference of these two entities during the earlier part of 
their history in the nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries. 

Recent indications demonstrate that the resentment is especially 
strong toward the Patriarchate of Constantinople which is closely tied to 
Greece, the advocate for the human rights of the Greek minority in 
southern Albania. To make things worse, the Patriarch appointed a 
Greek to become the first post-communist era Archbishop of the Ortho- 
dox Church in Albania. He was accepted reluctantly by the Albanian 
government and he is considered to be there only on a temporary basis. 
Unable to find theologically qualified individuals in Albania, the Pa- 
triarch attempted to appoint four more Greeks as bishops. The Albanian 
government refused to accept them using as a pretext a 1924 law which 
stipulated that all church leaders had to be Albanian. This became a 
source of friction between Albania and Greece and further rekindled old 
kind of unpleasant memories. 

The Muslim religion presents another interesting situation. Turkey 
and several of the Arab countries sent a number of religious leaders to 
Albania to organize the Muslims and promote Islam. This raised the 
concern of a possible Islamic fundamentalist movement in Albania, 
something that is disturbing even to many of the Muslim intellectuals. 
When Albanian government leaders begun visiting the capitals of the 
various Muslim countries, the Europeans became nervous, especially 
when Turkey revealed designs of an axis starting in Albania and 
stretching all the way to the new Muslim countries that came out of the 
former Soviet Union. This situation raised a serious question in the 
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minds of many people in Europe and elsewhere. Does Albania really 
want to become a true democracy and join Europe? 

Probably the most disturbing reality in Albania, with significant 
implications for education, is the unwillingness on the part of the majo- 
rity of Albanians to recognize and accept the diversity of their society. 
The fact is that the people in Albania have different ethnic backgrounds. 
As it was already pointed out, in addition to the ethnic Albanians, who 
constitute the majority and set the standards, there are Vlachs, ethnic 
Slavs, and ethnic Greeks. The Albanian language is not the only one 
spoken, and Albanians belong to different religions. Now that Albania is 
free and open and more and different people move in and out of the 
country, this diversity will most likely increase. It can no longer be 
ignored. 

In the past, especially during the communist regime, Albania 
systematically discriminated against the various ethnic minorities and 
tried to suppress all differences. It was to be expected then, but there are 
signs that, while official Albania professes to be democratic, it continues 
to suppress the differences. For example, as recently as last summer, the 
President of the Republic announced a decree closing all foreign schools, 
just like King Zog did in 1932. The intellectuals in Tirana and the 
foreigners living there were shocked learning about this decree. It went 
directly against the pronounced vision of the country, and they could 
not understand its logic. It turn out that the reason for the decree was to 
prevent the opening of a couple of independent community schools 
among the Greeks in southern Albania. 

Finally, another reality that clouds the democratic vision and 
prevents the achievement of an educational system capable of materia- 
lizing this vision, is the militant preoccupation of the country with the 
Albanians outside of Albania. It was mentioned earlier that millions of 
Albanian ethnics live in what used to be Yugoslavia. The conditions 
under which these people live deserve Albania's concern and attention, 
but Albania is not in a position right now to grant them their ultimate 
wish, which is to become a part of Albania. Hostile rhetoric is not 
enough. If anything, continuation of the hostile rhetoric simply aggra- 
vates Albania's position by reinforcing the impression that, contrary to 
their expressed vision, all the Albanians are interested in is traditional 
nationalism and the fulfillment of an old dream for an expanded Albania. 
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The key elements characterizing Albanian history are a struggle for 
independence, interference from the outside, autocratic rule, and an 
intense effort to unite all Albanians and develop and preserve a national 
identity. There have been some highlights in Albanian history, but 
overall the policies of the past led Albania to obscurity and extreme 
poverty. The geopolitical events of the last three to four years gave 
Albania the opportunity for a new beginning —to move toward demo- 
cracy and to join Europe. The current leadership and the people of the 
country want it, but will the new nationalism, now strongly evident in 
the Balkans, permit it?. Will the Albanians be able to resist it? 

Albanians can succeed in moving toward their newly found 
direction, but they need first to exhibit the courage to resist being held 
hostage to the past. They need to reject traditional authoritarianism and 
make the people feel a part of the government and the governing 
process. This requires openness. Religion must be strictly separated from 
the state and the various religious groups be left alone to function as 
they see fit. In a world in which there is a lot of mobility diversity must 
be accepted and facilitated. As far as the Albanians outside Albania are 
concerned, the approach to their problems needs to be reconsidered. 
Impossible as it may sound, Albania should attempt to negotiate their 
fate, even with the Serbs, and the emphasis should be on human rights. If 
the Albanians outside Albania can have their human rights and live in a 
unified Europe, borders and a strong national identity will not be as 
important as they are now or used to be. 

Free from the past, Albanians should then concentrate on three 
basic fronts: due process, the economy, and education. Due process is 
projected as a critical priority, because without it the country cannot 
move forward. It cannot even be considered to be a democracy. Laws 
should replace individuals as the ultimate authority, but laws should be 
derived from the people and they should be designed to protect their 
freedoms rather than restrict them. Needless to say, freedom should not 
be interpreted to mean anarchy, and old habits should give way to the 
development of new ones. The role of the police, for example, should be 
to protect the freedoms of the people rather than harass them, as it often 
happens. People need to develop a trust in the government and a feeling 
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that it is no longer their enemy. 

Another equally critical priority is the economy. Democracy 
cannot be developed, or sustained, in poverty and in an atmosphere in 
which the people feel helpless. Toward this end, Greece, next door 
neighbor and a member of the European Union, can be an important 
ally. Both countries should forget the past, respect each other's borders, 
and work together. The Greek minority in the south can and should 
become the link between the two countries. This can be done, if only 
the ethnic Greeks are allowed to be different. As it has already been 
demonstrated in the more recent past, the Orthodox Church can also 
play a similar role. 

Due process and a healthy economy will create the conditions for a 
strong emphasis on education. But if the educational system is to be 
effective, it needs to be transformed through depolitisization and an 
effort to make it reflect the European mentality in all of its aspects. 
That mentality means: abandonment of indoctrination and respect for 
scholarship, openness, and the development of the potential of each 
individual; less attention on restrictions and more protection of free- 
doms; less dictating by the government and more reliance on the 
creativity of the people; less attention to the development of a uni- 
cultural society and more acceptance for diversity; less attention to 
national identity and more respect for the human rights of all the people; 
less attention to borders and more interaction between the people 
living in both sides of any border; less attention to territorial expansion 
and more effort to ensure the well-being of all people in as wider a 
region as possible; less inflammatory rhetoric in the face of serious 
differences and more negotiations with a willingness to compromise; less 
attention to what divides people and more emphasis on what brings 
them together. 
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Recycling Propaganda: 
Remarks on Recent Reports on Greece's 
*Slav-Macedonian Minority"! 


1. In less than twelve months, between November 1993 and 
October 1994, at the height of the controversy over the recognition of 
the Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (hereafter FYROM), at 
least five different NGO reports have focused on the alleged ethnic 
*Macedonian" minority living in Greece. They all share an extremely 
critical point of view of Greek policy. In November 1993, Professor 
Erik Siesby, on behalf of the Danish Helsinki Committee was the first to 
submit a fifteen-page long report on The Slav Macedonians in Greece. 
Lois Whitman, Deputy Director of Human Rights/Helsinki Watch, and 
her staff, followed in April 1994 with a most detailed booklet of 85 
pages, under the poetic title, Denying Ethnic Identity. The Macedonians 
of Greece. These two accounts were the result of a joint visit to Greek 
Western Macedonia in July 1993. A similar visit by two Oxford dons 
followed in May 1994. The report was prepared basically by a journa- 
list, Noel Malcolm, and was sponsored under the hitherto unknown 
British Helsinki Human Rights Group. It was entitled Macedonian 
Minorities: The Slav Macedonians of Northern Greece and the Treat- 
ment of Minorities in the Republic of Macedonia and drew a lot from 
the previous counterparts by Helsinki Watch. Siesby's and Whitman's 
views have been incorporated in the annual report by the International 
Helsinki Federation published in the fall of 1994. Whitman's account 
was also mentioned as a source in the U.S. Department of State annual 
report on Human Rights Practices in Greece for 1994, although the 
Department's authors were careful to keep distance form Whitman's 


1. This study has been benefited immensly by comments and researches of various 
scholars cooperating with the Institute for Balkan Studies and the Museum of the Mace- 
donian Struggle, in Thessaloniki. 
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far-fetched assertions and conclusions. In the same period (fall 1994) 
Minority Rights Group International published its own review on the 
Southern Balkans. Its intention, as it is openly stated by the editor Alan 
Phillips (see p. 5), was to focus on the Greek case exclusively; but after 
second thoughts it was considered preferable to expand the scope in 
order to avoid a misinterpretation of their motives. In any case the 
chapter on "The Slavomacedonian Minority in Greece: a case study in 
Balkan nationalism" occupies almost one half of the report. It was pre- 
pared by Minority Rights Group Greece, that is —in name at least— by 
its Greek representative Mr Panagiotis Dimitras, a lawyer who had also 
escorted Siesby and Whitman in their Greek Macedonian expeditions in 
1993 and apparently had been the main contributor to their reports. 
The very same year the MRG International reprinted for the third time 
Hugh Poulton's book, The Balkans: Minorities and States in Conflict, 
first published in 1989, whose views and conclusions on “Macedonians” 
in Greece fully correspond with the above mentioned reports?. Indeed it 
appears that Poulton was the basic source of all these reports. Similar 
views by the same author can be traced in the 1989 report (No 82) of 
MRG International on Minorities in the Balkans, as well as in a chapter 
on “The Rest of the Balkans", which he prepared for a book on Minority 
Rights in Europe published in the series “Chatham House Papers" in 
19943. 

Students of Balkan affairs would be reluctant to accept the view that 
the publication of all these reports has been purely coincidental. Indeed 
these twelve months (1993-94) have coincided with a period when 
relations between Greece and FYROM had reached a dead end. There- 
fore, it would be reasonable to assume that the heated international 
discussion of the Macedonian Question and the minority issues which are 
part of it have attracted the interest of the relevant NGOs. After all, it is 
their task to monitor the living conditions of minorities, which during 
periods of international crisis, as a rule, deteriorate considerably. How- 
ever, a thorough examination of these reports has revealed certain 
interesting aspects that cast a shadow on the objectivity, if not the 


2. See pp.173-192. 

3. Hugh Poulton, “The Rest of the Balkans", Minority Rights in Europe, Hugh Miall 
(ed.), (London: Chatham House Papers, 1994). This critique does not include Hugh Poulton's 
most recent study Who are the Macedonians ? (Hurst and Company, 1995). 
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motives, of their authors. The terms, the arguments and the sources 
employed indicate that foreign observers have become active partici- 
pants in the prolonged controversy between Greece and FYROM. In 
other words instead of examining the minority issue ad hoc, i.e. outside 
its obscure diplomatic framework, these publications seem to have 
contributed significantly to the crisis by creating additional points of 
friction and misunderstanding. 

In brief all four reports as well as Poulton's studies and some recent 
anthropological articles, convey the impression that: 

(a) "Macedonian" is a primordial ethnic identity embraced by a 
considerable proportion of the Christian population of Macedonia and 
still corresponds with a sizeable ethnic minority in Greece. 

(b) Since 1912 this alleged minority has been suppressed and 
assimilated by the Greek State. 

(c) Persecution of the minority at various levels is still practised 
widely and systematically by the Greek authorities. 

In support of these arguments an extensive —at least at first sight— 
bibliography has been employed, together with interviews, xeroxed 
documents, and accounts of human rights violations. The uninformed 
reader as well as most foreign politicians and diplomats, NGO activists 
and journalists are exposed to dozens of references to scholarly publica- 
tions, even to unpublished articles, statistics, decrees, state gazettes, and 
textbooks which allegedly testify to the writers' competence and indu- 
stry and guarantee the objectivity of their views. 

This critique will not venture either to present historical counter 
arguments for each single point made in the reports or to undermine the 
validity of their interviews with the authors' informants. Instead it will 
seek to challenge the generalising character of their accounts (i.e. the 
idea of an on-going "ethnic cleansing") by revealing (a) the misuse of 
data and terms, (b) the use of deceptive data, (c) the selective use 
—indeed the recycling— of biased bibliographical sources. 


2.1. To start with, it would be interesting to examine the views of 
the organisations' observers about ethnic identities, an issue which has 
been the subject of many anthropological studies. For Erik Siesby the 
existence of a Macedonian ethnic identity in Greece is self-evident since 
there is a distinctive and corresponding language. This is perhaps why 
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most of his points, actually one third of his report, deal with the language 
rights both in the past and nowadays. As a lawyer he even produced the 
testimony of a linguist who verified that the official “Macedonian” 
language spoken in FYROM exists! However, throughout his report 
Siesby used various terms, like *Slav-Macedonian", *Macedonian" and 
“local Slav-Macedonian" as identical to each other. Had he tried to 
define their content, as other observers after him did, he would have 
realised that they correspond to extremely ill-defined groups of people, 
bilingual, Greek- or Slav-speaking, of Greek ethnic identity in their 
overwhelming majority. Groups which in any case would all agree that 
linguistic criteria are not only insufficient to denote ethnic nuances in 
the Balkans; they can also be misleading. 


2.2. Others appear to be more familiar with local problems of 
identification —at least at first sight. Whitman mentioned in her report 
(see p. 1) that during her field work in Greek Macedonia she had met 
*ethnic Macedonians" who identifled themselves as such and they 
accepted their slavic origin; she also encountered “Macedonians” who 
claimed to be Greeks of Macedonian origin and “Greeks not of Ma- 
cedonian descent" who considered themselves as “Greek”. Then, on page 
five of her report, she regrouped the population of Greek Macedonia 
into two lots: the locals of Slavic origin (settled around the 6th century) 
and the Greeks, many of whom are inter-war Asia Minor refugees. It 
would be interesting to know how and to whom the questions were 
asked and phrased and how they were translated from English into Greek 
and vice versa, since in the Greek language the terms "ethnic" and 
“national” are used as identical, while katagogi —another term which 
must have been employed often in the discussions— means not only 
ethnic but geographical origin as well. In any case Whitman and her staff 
opted (see p. 1 note 1) to use the term "Macedonian" to refer to 
members of the *ethnic Macedonian minority" in Greece. The majority 
of the Slavophone inhabitants of the districts visited would hardly agree 
with this conclusion, as they identify themselves as Greeks. It is interest- 
ing to learn after all why representatives of Helsinki NGOs appear to 
discard the right of a person to self-determination —as sanctioned by 
CSCE documents on the Human Dimension— and assume for them- 
selves the role of detectors of such identification based on linguistic or 
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historical data of dubious validity. 

Whitman’s choice can only be understood if two points are clarified: 
American observers although they copy a widely acceptable definition 
of ethnicity, appear to believe that it is a primordial and pure identity 
with immutable characteristics and tend to ignore that it is historically 
constructed. This is perhaps why they believe that people who claim to 
be Greek but are of “Macedonian origin” (i.e. “they descend from a 
Slavic group which settled in the area around the sixth century A.D.”!) 
must be classified as *ethnic Macedonians". 

The second point is the bibliography which has been used. When 
searching for arguments in support of a distinct Macedonian identity 
reference is made either to an anthropologist, Loring Danforth*, who 
relies exclusively on secondary FYROM sources, or to interviews with a 
limited group of activists in Greece. Similar problems with bibliography 
can be traced in all issues dealing with the fluctuations and the actual size 
of the “minority”: For the number of “ethnic Macedonians” in 1912 
Hugh Poulton is cited as an expert, but the latter is using also FYROM 
post 1945 secondary sources only$. In the case of inter-war demo- 
graphic changes in Macedonia Poulton (using the FYROM historian 
Hristo Andonofski? as well as Elizabeth Barker?) is cited again. In both 


4. Loring M. Danforth, “Claims to Macedonian identity”, Anthropology Today, 9/4 
(1993), 7. 

5. The Balkans: Minorities and States in Conflict, p. 175 (London, 1994). 

6. He is citing Todor Simofski's, "The Balkan Wars and their Repercussions on the 
Ethnical Situation in Aegean Macedonia", Glasnik, 16/3 (1972), 61. It must be pointed out 
here that Simofski himself is apparently using the Bulgarian professor Jordan Ivanoff's book, 
La Question Macedonienne au point de vue historique, ethnographique et statistique (Paris, 
1920), pp. 186-187 which is based on an early 20th century Bulgarian statistic compiled by 
Vasil Kancev, an inspector of the Bulgarian schools in Macedonia who naturally counted 
numerous Bulgarians but no Macedonians at all; see Makedonija. Etnografija 1 Statistika, 
(Sofia, 1900), pp. 281-283. 

7. Poulton is using a paper by Andonofski in English with no references at all. We 
preferred to use the original work i.e. Hristo Andonovski, “Makedonskoto Nacionalno 
Malcinstvo vo Grcija, Bulgarija i Albanija”, Glasnik, 18/1 (1974), 33, in order to be able to 
trace down the latter's sources. Again it seems that Andonofski, in his attempt to estimate the 
number of inter-war refugees leaving Greek Macedonia he used (rather he misused) the classic 
Bulgarian article by Vl. Rumenov; see “Balgarite v Makedonija pod grucka vlact", Make- 
donski Pregled, 4 (1941), 90, issued at the time when Bulgaria occupied part of Greek Mace- 
donia and certainly was in need of arguments to support its annexationist aims. 

8. Macedonia. Its Place in Balkan Power Politics (London, 1950). The British writer is 
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cases the figures are mistaken. In another case (see p. 8) the number of 
the Slav-speaking men and women of the so-called Democratic Army 
who fled to Yugoslavia after the end of the Greek Civil War (1949) is 
estimated at 35,000 to 213,000! The lowest figure is drawn by Evange- 
los Kofos?, but it is deceitful because Kofos clearly says that this figure 
includes also people who had been drafted by force. Surely the source 
was not checked properly. The upper limit is also a mistake. It is based 
on p. 82 of Macedonia and its Relations with Greece (Skopje, 1993) 
published by the *Council for Research into South-eastern Europe" of 
the Macedonian (i.e. FYROM) Academy of Sciences and Arts. In 
support of that figure in particular, in this latter publication, reference is 
made to the communist newspaper Protoporos, issue of 15 May 1946, 
that is even before the beginning of the Civil War. If readers are to 
believe that the correct figure lays in between they are wrong again. 

American observers' difficulties in assessing the sources and in using 
valid criteria is also evident when they eventually deal with the present 
size of the minority. Four different sources are cited, but the figures 
given are not compatible at all. Activists think that all non refugee 
Greeks in Greek Macedonia are “ethnic Macedonians”, whom they esti- 
mate to be one million. FYROM officials claim some 230-270,000 co- 
nationals in Greek Macedonia. The 1951 Greek census gives 41,000 
Slav-speakers. The 1992 State Department report mentioned 10- 
50,000 people descendants of Slav-speakers but refrained from chara- 
cterising them as “ethnic Macedonians". Again the confusion between 
language and ethnicity is obvious. 


2.3. The theory of Noel Malcolm, the observer who prepared the 
chapter on Greece for the British Helsinki Human Rights Group, is in no 
less problematic than that of Siesby and Whitman. He seems to accept 
that race and language determine ethnicity (see pp. 1-2). On these 
grounds Slavophones in northern Greece (whose “ancestors came to this 


drawing her figures from C. A. Macartney, National States and National Minorities (London, 
1934), p. 439 and Stephen Ladas, The Exchange of Minorities: Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey 
(New York, 1932); but both lacked the final report on the exchange of populations between 
Greece and Bulgaria which came out in 1932. 

9, Nationalism and Communism in Macedonia (Thessaloniki, 1964; New York, 1993), 
p. 186 (page ref. to N.Y. edition). 
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part of the Balkans in the Slav migrations of the sixth and seventh 
centuries") are classified willy-nilly as “Macedonians” (potentially a 
FYROM national minority in Greece)!®, 

Malcolm's obvious partiality to FYROM on the question of identi- 
ties is not an exceptional phenomenon in his report. Unlike Siesby and 
Whitman, he has made clear that he relies more comfortably on 
FYROM sources regarding figures as well. Thus he considers as the *most 
careful estimate" of the population in 1912, that furnished by historian 
Stoyan Kiselinofski!!. Malcolm also draws figures from the same author 
for the inter-war period and the departure of Slav-speakers to the north 
after the Greek Civil War!2. Additional examples also reveal his un- 
critical handling of data. Dimitris Lithoxoou!3, a leading member of the 
“Rainbow” (claiming to be an “ethnic Macedonian” party in Greece) 
has calculated that the number of Slav-speakers in a certain region of 
Greek Macedonia in 1951 was 3.5 times higher than that given by the 
official census!*. Based on that calculation Malcolm went as far as to 
claim (p. 6) that the total number of Slav-speakers in the whole of 


10. It is bizarre that for the same author linguistic affinity between east- and west- (Le. 
Macedonian) Bulgarian dialects does not imply common ethnic identity (see p. 2). The 
rhetorical question which must be posed here is: does Malcolm believe that the difference 
between ethnic identities depends on the degree of linguistic affinity? An affirmative reply 
would necessarily put in doubt ethnic difference between French-speaking Belgians and 
French, Austrians and Germans etc. | 

11. Grckata Kolonizacija vo Egejska Makedonija, 1913-1940 (Skopje, 1981), pp. 
36-37. A careful reading of Kiselinofski's writings reveals that he had copied the Carnegie 
Committee 1914 report on the Balkan Wars which also counted Bulgarians and not Ma- 
cedonians. A further investigation makes clear that the Carnegie Report had presented but 
not endorsed the above mentioned Bulgarian statistic by Professor Ivanoff. The Greek 
version of the population break-down had also been given by the same Committee in the 
same report, which expectedly has been ignored by Kiselinofski, and subsequently by 
Malcolm. 

12. It is mistaken to claim that Kofos referred to the emigration and deaths of Slav- 
speakers as a "beneficial side-effect". The term "beneficial" in his book refers only to those 
Slav-Macedonians who had collaborated with the Axis forces and Communist Yugoslavia in 
order to dismember the Greek state. 

13. An ethnic Greek, resident of Athens, with no links to Macedonia (or to FYROM) 
and a "Rainbow" candidate for the 1994 European elections. 

14. Dimitris Lithoxoou, “I mitriki glossa ton katoikon tou ellinikou tmimatos tis Ma- 
kedonias prin kai meta tin antallagi ton plithismon" [The mother tongue of the inhabitantsin 
the Greek part of Macedonia before and after the Balkan Wars], Theseis (January-March 
1992), 61. 
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Greek Macedonia was 3.5 higher, that is 140,000 instead of the official 
41,000. Even Mr Lithoxoou, however, has been more cautious in 
dealing with figures. As far as the present size of the minority is con- 
cerned his verdict is that it must be ranging between 40,000 and 
100,000. These figures are based on two social anthropologists: The 
former is an anonymous one, which, according to Malcolm, mentions a 
core of 40-70,000 “ethnic Macedonians” and an associated circle of 
roughly 100,000. The latter is A. Karakasidou, who wrote that 8096 of 
the population of the Florina region are either Slav-speakers or 
descendants of Slav-speakers!5. Two points must be made here: why are 
anthropologists considered by Malcolm a reliable source for figures? In 
fact Karakasidou mentioned explicitly that this percentage is not official 
and used the conditional form (“I would estimate") probably to express 
some doubt. But even if her figure was right, to move to the second 
point, descending from Slav-speakers does not make one necessarily an 
*ethnic Macedonian". 


2.4. Anastasia Karakasidou's academic influence is also obvious in 
the report prepared by Panagiotis Dimitras (Minority Rights Group - 
Greece, MRG-GR ), a paper heavily loaded with references to a rich but 
standardised bibliography. In particular MRG-GR reproduces roughly her 
theory on the classification of the population in Greek Macedonia!s, 
Four groups of inhabitants are mentioned: (a) Those who have a “Ma- 
cedonian" national (i.e. FYROM) identity; (b) those who identify 
themselves as neither Greek nor FYROM nationals and seek recognition 
of their cultural specificity; (c) the largest group, assimilated “Slav- 
Macedonians" with a Greek ethnic and national identity and (d) pure 
ethnic Greeks with a Macedonian Greek regional identity. Dimitras uses 
the term “Slavo-Macedonian” but throughout the report one can hardly 


15. Malcolm estimated that the 80% refers to a population of 100,000 though the 
population of the Florina prefecture in 1981 was no more than 50,000. 

16. It must be stated here that the views cited by MRG-GR, on the various ethnic 
identities in Greek Macedonia, are not substantiated nor do they form the main argument or 
the conclusions of Anastasia Karakasidou's paper on “Politicizing Culture: Negating Ethnic 
Identity in Greek Macedonia", Journal of Modern Greek Studies, 11 (1993), 22-23 notes 2- 
3. It is also interesting that Karakasidou in the same article accepted that “the bulk of the 
population in Greek Macedonia is nothing less than Greek", but these views have never 
been quoted by anyone. 
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distinguish between the first and the second group (see for example p. 14 
where he is referring to those identified with FYROM as “militant 
Slavomacedonians”). It is inevitable that in the mind of a careless reader 
by the end of the MRG-GR (i.e. Dimitras’) report all groups have been 
unified into one, the *Slavomacedonians", who are classified as more or 
less militant but definitely not as ethnic Greek. All these contrary to the 
author's initial and explicit statement that the overwhelming majority 
of them claim the opposite (p. 7). 

As in other NGO reports problems in terminology acquire addi- 
tional importance when they are related to figures, estimates and cen- 
suses. MRG-GR, for example, makes reference to a Greek scholar, Pro- 
fessor Mavrogordatos, in order to question the validity of the official 
1928 census which estimated Slav-speakers in Greece as few as 82,000. 
The report claims that "Slavomacedonians", according to the Greek 
Scholar cited, were probably 200,000 (p. 12). But the full text used 
reads: “Contemporary Greek reports estimate that as many as 200,000 
'Bulgarian'-speaking inhabitants live in Macedonia, of whom no more 
than 80,000-90,000 are considered to be lacking a Greek national 
consciousness..."!7, Further on, if one checks Mavrogordatos’ reference, 
he will find that he has cited two reports both by a high-school inspector 
submitted to the Association for the Dissemination of Greek Letters in 
Athens!5, Regardless of the actual text and the questionable validity of 
its sources one is finally left with the impression that “Slavo- 
macedonians" (whatever one thinks this term means) were roughly 
200,000. 

In the same fashion gross errors can be easily spotted when MRG- 
GR ventures to estimate the present size of the minority (p. 14). Its 
argument is based on four sources: (a) Encyclopaedia Britannica Book 
of the Year 1987, which gives 180,000; (b) an anonymous ethnologist 
(apparently the same anthropologist mentioned by Malcolm), who gives 
200,000; (c) Anthropologist Riki van Boeschoten gives 100-150,000; 
(d) "Conservative" Greek prefects, who talk of 100,000 Slavophones. 
The unexpected (to say the least) conclusion for MRG-GR is (p. 15): 


17. George Mavrogordatos, Stiliborn Republic. Social Coalitions and Party Strategies 
in Greece, 1922-1936 (Berkeley, 1983), p. 247. 
18. Op.cit., p. 247 note 49. 
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"Therefore the 200,000 estimate for the Slavomacedonian community 
seems reasonable. Among them a minority of a few tens of thousands, a 
figure growing since the beginning of the recent Macedonian imbroglio, 
have a non-Greek consciousness". The last part of this conclusion is 
based on Karakasidou and Danforth, but if references to their articles are 
checked, then it becomes clear that none of the two says anything about 
“few tens of thousands" nor about “a growing figure". 


3. The second pillar of the NGO reports is the alleged violent 
assimilatory policy implemented by the Greek state in Greek Ma- 
cedonia. According to the observers the first period of such practices 
covered the span from the Balkan Wars to World War II. The main 
charges against the Greek state refer to its unfulfilled educational 
obligations towards the minority, to the change of Slavic surnames and 
toponymes names into Greek, to the abolishment of Slavic scripts, even 
to the prohibition of free expression in Slav-Macedonian and the 
deportation of Slav-speakers. 

Some comments must be made on these accusations. The source of 
the observers on minority educational issues used is Hristo Andonofski 
(either directly or indirectly via Poulton)!?. The same author is also used 
to substantiate the rest of the accusations, in addition to a FYROM state 
publication (Academy of Sciences and Arts, Macedonia and its Relations 
with Greece, Skopje,-1993)20, and reports prepared by Greek Civil War 
political refugees or their descendants from Greek Macedonia now living 
in FYROM or in Australia (see for example Chris Popov and Michael 
Radin, Contemporary Greek Government Polícy on the Macedonian 
Issue and Discriminatory Practices in Breach of International Law, 
Melbourne, 1989). The use of selective non-Greek sources by the 
aformentioned writers does not necessarily imply that the inter-war 


19. Hristo Andonofski, a former Communist elementary school teacher from Edessa, 
who settled in Skopje after the Civil War, has published widely on these matters See: “The 
First Macedonian Primer between the Two World Wars-The Abecedar", Macedonian 
Review, 1 (1976), 65-69; “Makedonskoto Nacionalno Malcinstvo vo Grcija, Bulgarija i 
Albanija", Glasnik, 18/1 (1974), 40; “Abecedar-The Primer for the Macedonian Children in 
Aegean Macedonia", Macedonian Review, 18/1 (1988), 5-10. 

20. The book has been severely criticised in Greece by Spyridon Sfetas and Kyriakos 
Kentrotis, “Skopje in Search of an Identity and International Recognition", Balkan Studies, 
35/2 (1994), 337-377. 
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policy of the Greek state, especially under Metaxas' dictatorship, or, 
indeed, of many states in Europe during this period, was non-assi- 
milationist. Nor does it imply that this policy, whatever it was, is 
justifiable. It is just one more an indication of the observers willingness 
to accept at face value all kinds of partisan allegation and also to use 
past practices in order to corroborate modern accusations. 

Full acceptance of the sources, however, sometimes might be 
troublesome. Only few examples will suffice to show the shortcomings 
of an unreserved and perhaps ill-prepared case. 

(a) Lois Whitman took for granted (p. 6 note 15) an undated report 
by the Association of Refugee Children from “Aegean Macedonia” which 
said that by Law No 87/1936 Slavic surnames had to be changed. Si- 
milar references are given by Popov and Radin. Still, all of our attempts 
to trace state laws calling for the change of surnames were in vain. And 
certainly the law cited is quite irrelevant to the subject mentioned. Non- 
Greek toponyms, however, names in Greek Macedonia were changed in 
the 1920s, following certain State guidelines, which were normally 
followed in such cases by nation-states. 

(b) Malcolm as well as MRG-GR make reference to Karakasidou’s 
above mentioned article to confirm charges for torture and ill-treatment 
of “anyone” who would speak “Slav-Macedonian”. Karakasidou herself, 
however, does not provide such information; in her introduction she 
cites such an allegation, made during a conversation she had as an 
anthropologist, with one informer during field work in a grocer's store. 
Two NGOs have made a point implying massive harassment, based 
exclusively on that comment. 

(c) References by MRG-GR to substantiate deportation of “many” 
Slav-speakers from Greek western Macedonia to Crete are based on 
citations from books by S. Kargakos, and A. Tounda-Fergadi. The first 
citation, to Kargakos, mentions a deportation from one village in 
Thrace; the second, to Fergadi, again refers to Thrace. Indeed deporta- 
tion from Bulgarian villages along the railway line in Thrace took place 
during the last months and shortly after the Greek Army's Asia Minor 
campaign (1922), when Bulgarian armed bands were threatening the 
rear of the Greek Army. By any stress of the imagination these Bul- 
garian nationalists from Thrace could hardly qualify as Macedonians. 
Unfortunately it was impossible to check Whitman's point about the 
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deportation of 5,000 Slav-speakers from Greek western Macedonia 
during Metaxas' dictatorship. Poulton is again her source, but his 
reference is to the official Istorijata na Makedonskiot Narod [History of 
the Macedonian Nation] (Skopje, 1969, pp. 271-275) which lacks 
further references. 

(d) The case of Abecedar, a Slav primer using Latin, not Cyrillic, 
characters produced in 1925 by the Greek state for Slav-speaking 
Greeks, is mentioned by all organisations because it was not forwarded 
to the villages in spite of Greece's international obligations. Had 
anyone done some real research on this he would have found that there 
are official interwar documents which testify that the books were indeed 
forwarded. But they were withdrawn after some noisy demonstrations 
took place, organised by the Slavophones themselves?!, rejecting the 
books as an insult to their Greek identity. But even if these demon- 
strations had not taken place and the books were successfully forwarded, 
the Slav-Macedonian, like any other traditional language, had few if any 
chances to compete effectively with the official state language which 
secures economic and social advancement. 

One of course understands the sensitivity to infringements of human 
rights. Using however a country's past record on this question in the 
selective way that is being done these days raises questions about the 
motives of all these retrospective reports. When it comes to past 
infringements others would have been more appropriate targets. Isn't it 
reasonable to ask after all whether the tough post-war behaviour of 
Britain in the colonies, the persecution of Jews in inter-war Germany, 
the cleansing of Indians in 19th century U.S.A., the slaughter of Pro- 
testants in 16th century France and the expulsion of Muslims and Jews 
alike from 15th century Spain are monitored, re-evaluated and re- 
assessed every year together with modern incidents of human rights 
violation in these countries? 


4. Post-war evidence of terrorism exercised by the Greek state upon 


21. See for example Istorikon Archeion Ypourgeiou ton Exoterikon [Foreign Mini- 
stry Historical Archives], file 1926//37 Ekpaideftika Slavophonon [The Education of the 
Slavophones], Police telegram to the Ministry of Defence, Sorovich 29 Jan. 1926, confi- 
dential No. 280/1. See also the easily accessible Thessaloniki newspaper Ephimeris ton 
Valkanion, 2 Feb. 1926. 
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Slav-speakers is no more accurate than the alleged inter-war infringe- 
ments. The basic arguments are three: 

(a) After the Greek Civil War, the villages or houses abandoned by 
Slav-speakers, were given to "nationally minded" citizens (else “with 
healthy national consciousness"). No villages are mentioned, no num- 
bers, no records. Indeed transhumant pastoralists were settled only in 
few deserted villages (no more than a dozen) along the northern part of 
the Greek-Albanian border but the relative law made no reference what- 
soever to their national loyalty. The inverted commas, which give the 
impression that the expression has been cited from official Greek 
sources, is a long story. On the issue of the alleged "colonization" both 
Malcolm (p. 6) and MRG-GR (p. 13) cited Poulton?3. Poulton has 
copied (and translated) the very expression from Mojsov (“so zdrava 
nacionalna svest"^. Mojsov, in his turn, cited a conversation between 
two Greek Ministers during a debate in a parliamentary sub- committee 
for foreign affairs in the mid 1950s; but he did not mention his source. 
Therefore cross-checking is impossible. 

(b) The establishment of kindergartens and nurseries was deliberate 
in order to accelerate the promotion of the Greek language among Slav- 
speakers. The importance of such institutions for educational or social 
reasons is obvious but it does not necessarily indicate that they were 
designed for the alleged purpose since the measure was implemented 
nation wide. In addition no observer is willing to consider other factors 
which might explain in a different way the implementation of such a 
policy within agriculturists, e.g. shortage of manpower, due to overseas 
emigration, calls for more intensive work of housewives in the fields. 


22. It is interesting to note that observers willingly accept that during World War II and 
the Greek Civil War parts of the Slav-speaking regions were under Communist control, 
without asking the critical questions, whether and why there was a special link between Slav- 
Macedonian nationalism and Communism. Indeed, it is obvious that all observers have little 
if any knowledge at all of that period. MRG-GR uses Mavrogordatos interwar study and 
Poulton (citing Popovski). Whitman makes reference to a six page irrelevant article by 
Danforth. Poulton gives a three book bibliography but no page numbers which would at least 
indicate that he had read any part of thern. It is better to be considered as a bibliography for 
further reading rather than sources employed. 

23. Malcolm wrongly thinks that the expression was used in the decree. 

24. Mojsov Lazo, Okoly prasaneto na makedonskoto naclonalno malcinstvo vo 
Grcija (Skopje, 1954), p. 17. 
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(c) Peasants in Greek Western Macedonia were forced to take a 
public oath, declaring they would never use their mother Slavic tongue 
again. Whitman says (p. 8) that such ceremonies took place in *several" 
villages and (p. 40 note 59) “in the villages around Lerin, Kostur and 
Kajlari the inhabitants were asked to confirm...". MRG-GR says in 
“many” villages, and Poulton that “villagers were asked to make public 
declarations" (p. 6). MRG-GR is drawing information from Greek 
newspapers, Malcolm from Poulton, Poulton from Andonofski (who 
also talks about "several" villages}, Whitman from Danforth, Danforth 
from Stoyan Pribichevitch?6, Pribichevitch from the American Consul 
General in Thessaloniki, and the last one most likely from the Greek 
newspaper Ellinikos Vorras (July 8, 1959, August 5, 1959, August 11, 
1959). In fact such oaths were indeed taken by villagers after church 
service under yet unknown circumstances, probably at the initiative of 
local officials. Apparently they were discontinued once they became 
known to authorities in Athens. But the villages were definitely no more 
than three out of a total of 2,500 communities scattered in Greek 
Macedonia”. 


5. Obviously the most significant accusations refer to the treatment 
of minorities after the restoration of Democracy in Greece in 1974. To 
corroborate these. accusation the four NGO reports: list at least 17 
judicial cases against “Macedonian” activists. Such cases are also named 
in the State Department 1991-1994 reports; six cases are mentioned by 
Poulton, four by Danforth and one by Karakasidou. The record appears 
depressing indeed, not to mention additional allegations for ethnic 
discrimination in the army, in the public sector, in education, prefe- 
rential treatment of refugee descendants at the expense of the indigenous 
peasants, even attempts to change toponyms and to hinder the public 
use of the Slaviv dialect. Under these seemingly appalling circumstances 
—testified to also by Whitman, MRG-GR, and Siesby— the Interna- 


25. Andonofski, op.cit., p. 43. 

26. Stoyan Pribichevitch, Macedonia: its People and History (Pennsylvania State 
University, 1982), pp. 245-247. 

27. Additional arguments for past suppression can be found in Malcolm's report such as 
the claim that Slav-speakers were dismissed from public services in 1954 etc. Needless to say 
Poulton (Le. Andonofski) is the only source. 
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tional Helsinki Federation decided to include some extremely negative 
comments about Greece in its annual report for 1993 (see pp. 57-58). 

It must be understood in advance that during the five year period 
covered by the afore mentioned reports cases against Slav-Macedonian 
activists taken into court were four in all and involve three individuals 
(Mr Christos Sidiropoulos, Mr Anastasios Boulis, Mr (ex-rev.) Niko- 
dimos Tsarknias) and one association (where Mr Sidiropoulos and Boulis 
were also involved). To put it in a different way these cases are not 
typical examples; they constitute the whole record available. This 
critique is not to apologise for any unfair persecution nor will it defend 
either the Greek judicial system or the Ministry for Justice. But it must 
be stressed that numerous cancellations and appeals to higher courts, 
year after year, have artificially increased the record. Moreover, the 
same record was unjustifiably overloaded by extra references to cases 
which are related to the recent rise of national feelings in Greece but not 
to the activists' actions or welfare. It is also astonishing that observers 
have failed to notice that the involvement of the state in these trials has 
been minimal. In fact, in almost all cases taken to court, relevant or 
irrelevant to minority rights, complainants were private individuals?8. 
They also failed to make clear that not a single activist in these trials has 
been imprisoned or served any sentence. 

In the category of legal problems one could possibly include the 
cases of Law 3370/1955 on the Greek nationality and Ministerial decree 
No 106841/29 Dec. 1982 on the free repatriation and return to Greek 
citizenship of political refugees of the Greek Civil War of 1946-1949. 
They both accept as a criterion of implementation the ethnic identity 
(genos) of the citizens and apparently contradict the Greek Constitu- 
tion. For this reason they are considered by the aformentioned reports 
as indispensable evidence for the unfair treatment of ethnic minorities in 
Greece. A better understanding of these laws requires a deep knowledge 


28. The only exception is the case of Mr Tsarknias who was persecuted by the autho- 
rities for wearing the cloth after being officially defrocked. However, Mr Tsarknias has not 
been defrocked because he had claimed a Macedonian ethnic identity. Strangely the opposite 
view has been supported by Hugh Poulton in his work "The Rest of the Balkans", Minority 
Rights in Europe, Hugh Miall (ed.), (Chatham House Papers: London, 1994), p. 81 and note 
19 although his reference is to the Macedonian Information Centre bulletin, 26 Oct. 1992, 
that is three months before the final decision of the Church. 
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of the Macedonian Question and its special and complex relation to the 
Greek Civil War, when Greek Macedonia became the target of Yugoslav 
territorial expansionism using Slav-Macedonian activists in Greece as a 
vehicle for these aspirations. Fears associated with the danger from that 
direction die hard. Only in such a historically informed context may one 
evaluate —not necessarily justify— the function of such laws and decrees 
in Greece. Unfortunately observers are reluctant to understand and 
explain but more apt to judge and condemn. 

Alongside these legal problems one can trace in all reports a second 
distinct category of arguments which aim to substantiate current discri- 
mination against Slav-Macedonians in all aspects of everyday life: 

— One complained that during his military service someone has 
called him an "agent from Skopje", because his place of origin was a 
Slav-speaking village. 

— One activist resigned from public service when he was transferred 
to an island. 

— Two entrepreneurs complained that their clients vanished when 
they became actively involved in minority affairs. 

— Another said that his child was harassed at school by its class- 
mates for having spoken in Slav-Macedonian on teachers' orders. 

— In one dispute over land rights between two communities, which 
has already been taken into court, some expect, even before the trial, 
that the court decision will favour the village of Greek speakers and not 
the one of Slav-speakers. 

— Once a local festival was interrupted by a prefect who disap- 
proved of Slav-Macedonian songs. 

— One village name was changed from Slavic into Greek. 

Very much alike the first category, all these cases have one point in 
common: they are unique and not typical cases which have been 
publicised by the same persons, that is those implicated in the trials. 

Weak or rare cases like the above do not imply that all evidence 
from the handfull of activists should be dismissed a priori. But they do 
suggest that given the provenance and the extremely limited number of 
cases occasionally, observers should be more cautious. Most of them, for 
example, have bitten the bullet about a 1982 Greek national security 
service document urging not to employ "Slav-speakers" in the public 
services in the Florina region (Greek Western Macedonia). The docu- 
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ment was partly published in a journal issued by the Society for 
Minority Rights (i.e. MRG-GR). Among those who had worked for the 
preparation of that issue (No 1, January 1992) were Mr Dimitras, the 
writer of the 1994 report and Mr Lithoxoou. The same document was 
also published as an annex to the proceedings of a public debate where 
Mr Lithoxoou and other MRG members had actively participated? All 
observers agree? that this well known document is sufficient evidence 
for official discrimination against Slav-speakers. Had observers asked 
Mr Dimitras and Mr Lithoxoou to have the whole document translated 
for them they would have been surprised to read that, in one of the last 
paragraphs, it recommends the preferential employment of Slav- 
speakers in all public services, and particularly in the Army, the Security 
Services and elsewhere. Be that as it may, the alleged report —if one 
does not contest its authenticity— appears to be a series of recom- 
mendations by a public security official. There is hardly any evidence 
that they were ever transformed into government policy. A similar 
blunder can also be traced in Malcolm's report (p. 11): he wrongly 
thought that the “Rainbow” party was excluded by the Greek Supreme 
Court from the 1994 European Parliament Elections and he commented 
this decision as a “political mistake" because he said, “even the Ouranos 
(i.e. the “Rainbow”) spokesman did not expect his list to receive more 
than 20,000 votes". In 48 hours the Court's decision was repealed and 
indeed the "Rainbow", supported by some minor splinter Communist 
parties, took part in the elections and received approximately 7.200 
votes nation-wide. The result made clear once again how mistaken 
Observers' speculations can be when they take all activist information 
at face value. 


6. Once again it must be stated that this critique is not intended as a 
challenge to the apparent ideological obstacles that an ethnic nation- 
state like Greece faces when it has to deal with minority issues, but to 
stress that international observers have failed to give an objective view 
of the minority question in Greece. Basically this was due to a general 


29. Dimitris Lithoxoou et allii, Ellinikos Ethnikismos, Makedoniko Zitima: I ideologiki 
chrisi tis istorias [Greek nationalism, Macedonian Question: the ideological use of history] 
(Athens, 1992), p. 75. 

30. MRG-GR, p. 15; Whitman, p. 45 note 69; Malcolm, p. 8 coping Whitman. 
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misinterpretation of ethnicity in the Balkans. In this region ethnic 
identities have been constructed rather recently (in fact it is a still on- 
Boing process in certain countries) not exactly on linguistic foundations 
and they do not denote people of the same national origin, as many 
Americans would have thought, judging from their own U.S. experience. 
Thus, the distinct Slavic dialect spoken in certain villages in Greek 
Macedonia does not necessarily certify the existence of an ethnic 
minority. However, some additional short-comings which are found in 
abundance in these reports must be clarified more explicitly: 

(a) Testimonies and various data concerning the past and the 
present of Slav-speakers have been derived only from activist sources. 
In fact there is not even one single argument, piece of information, 
citation or reference of those employed by the observers, which can not 
be found in the activists' publications. On the contrary, opposite views 
and data are in exremely short supply. 

(b) Most of these data have initially been published in FYROM, 
sometimes even by ultra nationalist circles, but this does not seem to 
undermine their validity at all, as far as NGOs are concerned. All 
information available is taken at its face value. 

(c) Articles and other sources in English reproduce the same kind of 
data originating most of the times from the very same FYROM sources, 
a fact which foreign observers seem to have failed to notice or have 
disregarded completely. 

(d) MRG-GR members, minority activists, the documents' pro- 
ducers, the writers of the reference articles, *Rainbow" party members, 
observers, interviewers, victims, and informers are the same individuals, 
members of a small community who cooperate cordially for the 
reproduction of the necessary “evidence”. 

(e) All reports seem to rely more on past than on present evidence 
of human rights violation, a tendency which cannot be tracked in similar 
reports on other countries. 

(f) Present data included in the reports tend to reproduce older but 
not always standing stereotypes (e.g. locals vs. refugees); as they are 
insufficient they are artificially increased by mixing various cases only 
indirectly connected with the minority issues concerned. This is known 
as "patchwork fallacy". The use of terms like *in one example" (Whit- 
man, p. 40), “some attempts" (Malcolm, p. 9), “some”, "from time to 
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time”, “often” (MRG-GR, p. 15) tend to imply that the cases refered are 
indicative, typical or the most striking examples available. Indeed they 
are unique. 

(g) A variety of major or minor errors and a reluctance to deal with 
some revealing aspects of the Macedonian Question (for example the 
Communist factor) reveals that observers tend simply to reproduce a 
standardised file of xeroxed leaflets, pamphlets, articles and other trans- 
lated documents given to them. But they do refrain from carrying any 
research at all which might change their clean-cut view (evil state vs. 
suppressed peasants) which is indispensable in order to substantiate 
prefixed ideas and biased conclusions. 


It is obvious from the above that the reports in question have not 
been written simply to inform. In fact some statements and comments 
which have been included —occasionally pompous and more suitable to 
politicians rather than to observers— make it clear that these NGOs feel 
confident enough to urge even the implementation of an unfavourable 
policy towards Greece based on their reports. Apparently, as it was 
asserted in the first paragraph of this study, the preparation and the 
publication of these reports is by no means irrelevant to the charged 
atmosphere of the Balkan crisis nor to Greece’s policy vis-à-vis 
Milosevic’s Serbia and the recognition of FYROM by its neighbours. It 
could also be pointed out that by blaming Greece, NGOs “balance” 
smoothly their critique for more severe minority violations in Greece’s 
neighbourhood (i.e. in Albania, FYROM, Bulgaria and Turkey). Finally 
it could be argued reasonably that NGOs are working for the protection 
of minorities and are pro-minority by definition. Bearing also in mind 
some diplomats’ and NGO activists’ support of small states, the 
criticism of alleged Greece’s minority policy is easily interpreted after 
all, especially in the context of the lengthy and acute dispute between 
Athens and Skopje. But, on the other hand, FYROM diplomats and 
politicians exploit the very same reports as internationally recognised 
and neutral views to support their minority claims against Greece. 
Therefore, it should be emphasized, that assisting the democratization 
and economic development of small and weak states does not necessa- 
rily require the direct or indirect justification of their irredentist claims 
as well. 
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Concluding, the authors of this critique would like to make clear that 
their comments as to the shortcomings of the particular reports under 
review, should in no way be interpreted as a degradation of the role 
played by NGOs in general, for the protection of human and minority 
rights. This function is both necessary and important as a supplement to 
the role of international organizations like the UN, the OSCE or the 
Council of Europe. But indeed, in view of the fulfilment of this task, 
NGOs should maintain a high degree of credibility and objectivity. The 
arguments presented in this critique aim to promote this objective. 


Macedonian Press Agency - Institute for Balkan Studies 


IN MEMORIAM 


Professor Douglas Dakin, M.A., Ph.D. 


An outstanding historian and true friend of Greece died in Gloucester, 
England, on July 20, 1995, at the age of 88. 

Douglas Dakin was born in Gloucester, the son of a schoollmaster. He 
was given an enlightened education at Rendcomb College, in Grencester, and 
an open scholarship sent him to Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 1926. He gradua- 
ted from Cambridge with a first in History, in 1931. After a short period as 
schoolmaster he began what was to be a long distinguished teaching career, as 
a Lecturer in History at Birkbeck College, University of London, where, but 
for a few interruptions, he was to influence generations of undergraduates and 
graduates passing on his consummate skills of historical writing and research. 
The field of research the young historian had chosen was French history. 

During the Second World War Douglas Dakin served with the British 
Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve in Egypt and Greece, as a liaison officer 
to the Royal Hellenic Air Force. In 1944, he found himself a fugitive in 
Greece in the company of a defecting ELAS colonel. It was this experience 
that after the war he abandoned French history to devote himself to the study 
of Modern Greek History. Returning to Birkbeck College, Dakin's academic 
career proceeded steadily, taking on the additional role of Registrar —a task 
he discharged with enormous efficiency and in an unconversional manner. 
Mean-while his academic career culminated with his appointment to a chair in 
1968. Already, in 1963, he had joined the Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
as the Director of a massive research project: the First Series of the 
Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, published by Her Majesty's 
Stationary Office. The volumes XVII and XVIII, referring to Greece and 
Turkey! is a masterly work which reflects his own interest and expertise. 

However, the monument to Dakin's scholarship are his five major works 
on Modern Greek History: The first of them is British and American Phil- 
hellenes during the Greek War of Independence, 1821-1833, published by the 
Institute for Balkan Studies in 1955. In 1959 he published an important 
documentary collection British Intelligence of Events in Greece 1824-1827 
(Athens). A major work of impressive research on the Macedonian problem 
The Greek Struggle in Macedonia 1897-1913, was published also next work is 


1. See Domna Visvizi-Dontas, «The Allied Powers and the Eastern Question, 1921-1923», in 
Balkan Studies 17,2 (1976) 331-357. 
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the well-known textbook The Unification of Greece, 1770-1923 (London 1972) 
in which he succeeded in doing for modern Greece what others have done for 
modern Italy —to tell the story of how unifications was achieved. Its Greek 
edition appeared in 1989. A second textbook was published in London in 1973, 
The Greek Struggle for Independence 1821-1833, which consists of three 
hundred pages of narrative and interpretation of the events which led to the 
establishment of an independent Greek state. He had also written a great 
number of important articlés. 

All of Dakin's publications are based on systematic research of the 
records of the Foreign Office and the Colonial Office at the public Record 
Office and of the Manuscript Department of the British Museum, as well as of 
the Archives of the Greek Foreign Ministry and of many other sources. 

A man of immense personal charm and humour, Douglas Dakin was the 
opposite of the convetional and remote academic prototype. Being a natural 
tireless and gifted teacher and with a affable, informal and witty manner, 
made him the ideal person as a university teacher and for the students it was 
a privilege and also a very good fortune to have been his pupils. This is 
especially true for Greek students studying abroad. It was good fortune 
because he was a scholar of international repute in Modern Greek History. 
He had prepared his Greek postgraduate students so that, when returning 
home, they were able to give a new impetus to historical studies by using 
extensively and systematically primary sources, concetrating especially on 
diplomatic records. It was thanks to Professor Dakin's advice and assistance 
that the Research Centre for Modern Greek History of the Academy of Athens 
was established —and the Academy of Athens greatfully rewarded him for his 
great contribution to Greek History by electing him a life corresponding 
member in 1971. Already, in 1969, the Faculty of Letters of the University of 
Thessaloniki had awarded him a honorary Doctorate. 

Professor Dakin continued to contribute substantially to the development 
of Modern Greek Historical Studies. This was due to the support and expert 
guidance that he so generously gave to his old students during their profes- 
sional lives. So, they vividly and gratefully remember him as an inspirational 
and kind teacher, qualities which have attracted an enormous respect and 
affection for him. His influence on Greek historians was considerable. And 
that lasted for more than one generation. It was natural then that they have 
added his name on the list of the great Philhellenes. 

With these few words of recollection, I want, as Professor Dakin's first 
Greek student, to honour the memory of a great Teacher. 


University of Ioannina DOMNA VISVIZI-DONTAS 
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Thanos Veremis and Mark Dragoumis, Historical Dictionary of Greece, New 
Jersey, Scarecrow Press, 1995, pp. 258. 


Books on modern Greece written by non-Greeks tend to be lyrical about 
the landscape and the climate, awe-stricken about ancient monuments, puzzled 
and dismissive of, or sympathetic and condescending about modern Greeks. 
Books by Greeks tend to be grandiloquent, apologetic and sometimes turgid 
(Greek prose translates badly into English). This one is informative, has no 
obvious axe to grind but the material is presented in a fragmentary form. 
There is also the adjective “Historical” (Dictionary of Greece) which may 
raise eyebrows. Are Callas and Onassis historical figures, are entries on fau- 
na and flora, on geography, on environment, matters of historical interest? 

With the exception of the extensive Introduction, the maps, a chronology, 
a first rate bibliography and a series of informative tables and appendixes, 
this innovative book is In dictionary form. The entries that range from Art and 
Music, to Palamas, Papandreou and Monasticism, in other words the absence 
of narrative structure and apparent lack of guiding principle, make this the 
first post-modern account of Modern Greece. 

On the other hand the language is free of bombast or cant, a trifle irrev- 
erent, even humorous at times. Entries are exciting and probing but, at times, 
non-comprehensive. One would like to read more but one is stopped in one's 
tracks just as it begins to get interesting. 

There is little doubt that the authors 
sider the folowing excerpt from the en 
man of many cultures. The pace and refl 
orient. His education was accidental. 
discovered poetry in a coffee shop, in a 
his poems, totally devoid of metaphor, he 
all cultures not just that of beloved Ale 
presice, the music subdued”. 

Although at first inconspicuous, the approach grows on the reader until 
the Dictionary is drained in a single r g. 

A reference work in form, in essence, it offers a refreshing and effective 
method of reading current history. Hopefully it will be the first of many others 
to follow. 
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The Making of Byzantine History. Studies dedicated to Donald M. Nicol, 
edited by Roderick Beaton and Charlotte Roueché (Centre for Hellenic 
Studies, King's College London, Publications 1), Aldershot, Variorum 
1993, XXVIII, 206 S., ISBN 0-86078-385-5. 


Der vorliegende, Donald M. Nicol zugeeignete Band, der erste einer 
neuen Reihe, enthält Studien, die alle den Problemen der Narration, Doku- 
mentation und Interpretation von historischen Ereignissen, kurz, der Ge- 
schichtsschreibung schlechthin gewidmet sind. Den Abhandlungen gemein ist 
ein kritisches Hinterfragen der Quellen, welche die Grundlage unserer Kennt- 
nis von Byzanz bilden. Nach einer von Ian Martin zusammengestellten 
Bibliographie des Geehrten (XIII-XXVIT) folgen die Beiträge, großteils von 
Schülern des Jubilars verfaBt und in drei Abschnitten dargeboten. 

I. “History of the future: prophecy and prescription" — 1. Paul Mag- 
dalino, The history of the future and its uses: prophecy, policy and propaganda 
(S. 3-34). — 2. Walter K. Hanak, Some historlographical observations on the 
sources of Nestor-Iskander's The Tale of Constantinople (S. 35-45). — 3. 
Michael Angold, Were Byzantine monastic typika literature? (S. 46-70). 

Il. “History of the present: contemporary interpretations in the later 
empire" — 4. Richard Greenfleld, Sorcery and politics at the Byzantine court 
in the twelfth century: interpretations of history (S. 73-85). — 5. Constantine 
Constantinides, Byzantine scholars and the Union of Lyons (1274) (S. 86-93). 
— 6. Angeliki Laiou, On political geography: the Black Sea of Pachymeres (S. 
94-121). — 7. Alexis G. C. Savvides, Late Byzantine and Western historio- 
graphers on Turkish mercenaries in Greek and Latin armies: the Turcoples/ 
Tourkopouloi (S. 122-136). — 8. Michael Kordoses, The question of Constanti- 
ne Palaiologos' coronation (S. 137-141). 

III. “History of the past: medieval and modern approaches" — 9. T. S. 
Brown, History as myth: medieval perceptions of Venice's Roman and By- 
zantine past (S. 145-157). — 10. Andrew J. Sopko, Patristic methodology in 
late Byzantium (S. 158-168). — 11. S. Fassoulakis, Gibbon's influence on 
Koraes (S. 169-173). — 12. Charlotte Roueché, Georgina Buckler: the making 
of British Byzantinist (S. 174-196). 
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Institute of Neohellenic Research, National Hellenic Research Foundation, On 
Travel Literature and Related Subjects. References and Approaches, Ed. 
by Loukia Droulia, Athens 1993, 558 p. 


The significance of travellers’ accounts for the historical research of the 
Ottoman era in the Greek region has often been emphasized. A significant 
landmark for the development of interest in such travellers' texts in the Greek 
field was the publication of the still classic four volume work of K. Simo- 
poulos, Foreign Travellers in Greece (Athens 1972-1974). This work played a 
catalytic role for the use of such texts as sources for the study of the history of 
the Greek people during the period of the Ottoman occupation. With the de- 
velopment and rapid evolution of the other humanistic sciences in the second 
half of this century, the importance of travellers’ accounts as sources has come 
to the fore all the more as Loukia Droulia, the editor of the publication re- 
viewed here, notes in the introductory note of this exceedingly interesting and 
useful collective work. Disciplines such as anthropology, ethnology, sociology, 
demography, geography, comparative literature and the history of thought 
also have much to gain from travellers' accounts. As an answer to the 
increased need for the codification of the material so as to render it accessible 
to researchers, the Institute of Neohellenic Research has planned and is 
actualizing a special research program with direct computer support and with 
the theme: “Foreign-language travellers’ writings on Southeast Europe and the 
Eastern Mediterranean, 15th-19th centuries”. Within-this elegant tome are 
presented the very first fruits of this program. Its structure, as will also be 
evident from the presentation here of the individual treatises, traces and 
records the stages of development of the program and the problematics which 
these stages provoked. 

The first two articles of this volume expose the solid substructural work 
which was set forth from the beginning and which is being continued within the 
framework of this program for the codification of the travellers' accounts as 
well as the information which these accounts proffer. The first of these articles 
is entitled "Travel Literature on Southeast Europe and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, 15th-19th centuries. Short Title Catalogue". Within this article the re- 
searchers Ioli Vingopoulou and Rania Polycandrioti present a catalogue of all 
travellers' accounts which have already been recorded and which are found 
registered within the computer system of the Institute of Neohellenic Research 
—about 1,500 entries from the 5,000 which have been located bibliographi- 
cally. The introductory note to this article informs us on the amount of time 
which was needed for the preliminary research, which was limited to a spe- 
cific geographic area, the method which was followed in the recording of the 
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information, and the creation of the electronic information bank. The infor- 
mation bank gives the future researcher the capability for access to various 
lemmatic fields and aspires to include all published or manuscript travellers' 
accounts, re-issues, their translations, as well as cases of partial publication of 
texts in periodicals and anthologies. The catalogue presented here which 
results from this information bank contains the full name of the author, the 
abbreviated title of the work, its time and place of publication, and the 
chronology of the journey. It is accompanied by two indexes —organized by 
last names and titles of anonymous works— and three charts —abbreviations 
of place of publication, location of copies, abbreviation of libraries and of the 
collections from which the texts were discovered. This catalogue, until now 
nonexistent for research and an indispensable guide for its continuation, has 
proven exceedingly useful thanks to the efforts which were put forward for the 
identification of persons (travellers, authors, publishers etc.) and the recovery 
of the chronology of various trips. Whatsoever work has already been done as 
well as that which is being planned for the future show a desire for consistency 
and methodical work which we deem necessary to elaborate upon here. 

All researchers who deal with Balkan history during the duration of the 
Ottoman sovereignty and who have made use of travellers' accounts, have 
quite often had to face the problems regarding the identification of place- 
names, as they appear in accounts of varying time periods, with their modern 
counterparts. The ethno-linguistic variety which is observed in the region 
during this entire period as well as the planned linguistic policy aiming to- 
wards the national annexation of place-names which was exercised with inten- 
sity and wide scope during the 20th century by the Balkan states, created a 
significant methodological problem for scholars. This problem, for the 16th 
and 17th centuries at least, is what the second article of this volume endeavors 
to solve. It is authored by the researchers Agathoklis Azelis and Ilia Chatzi- 
panagioti and is entitled: “A Catalogue of Place-names and Lodgings for Trav- 
ellers’ Accounts of the 16th and 17th centuries". In their introductory note the 
writers of this article report on the methodology which they followed and the 
problems which emerged from this endeavor. The revealing of the methodo- 
logy, as well as the presuppositions and principles which were employed in 
the composition and presentation of the catalogue, do not allow room for any 
doubt regarding the soundness of their methodological choices and the con- 
sistency with which they were adhered to. From the catalogue one can draw 
information such as which travellers and when did they visit a specific place, 
what name did they use to define the place, and to which present-day country 
does the place belong to and what is its present name. The unique char- 
acteristic of this catalogue.lies also in the fact that it is not merely a simple 
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index of place-names which are referred to in the travellers' accounts, rather, 
it is a catalogue of the names of stations in the travellers' itineraries. This 
specific characteristic resulted from the fact that the drafters of the catalogue, 
as they themselves admit, besides the simple need for the identification of 
place-names, took their problematics a step further and saw the place-names 
as conveyors for the stimulation of questions on the following themes: for the 
determination of the starting points and the destinations of the journeys; the 
level of development of public transportation and of the road system; the 
ability for access to island and littoral areas; the degree of safety of the 
journey; the existence of a substructure for the welcoming and hospitality of 
travellers; the creation, existence and/or extinction of settlements and the 
change of their names. After the catalogue there follows a list of the itiner- 
aries of the journeys of the travellers which comprise the sources for the 
catalogue. Finally, after this follow the full bibliographic information for the 
sources themselves (a total of 60) and the general bibliography and maps 
which were used supplementarily. 

The third article of this tome is authored by George Tolias, well-known 
by the Greek public also through his co-operation with the Greek Literary and 
Historical Archives in the writing of the essay, “One Hundred Years of Car- 
tography of Hellenism (1830-1930)". In the volume reviewed here the author 
presents a work entitled “In the Shadow of the Travellers: The Greek Geo- 
graphical and Cartographic work of Jean-Denis Barbié du Bocage (1760- 
1825)". The author, using the work of a French geographer-cartographer who 
concentrated his interest and research on the Greek region, attempts to trace 
the oftentimes common components which are observable in travellers' ac- 
counts and in geography-cartography. Specifically he comments on their mu- 
tual interdependence and on their parallel development during the 18th and 
19th centuries. During this period, with great care, enthusiasm and interest, 
travellers supplied geographers with a plenitude of information which was 
indispensable for the forming of an exact geographical picture of the Greek 
region and for its proper publication in analogous maps. In their turn, these 
maps inevitably accompanied the publication of the manuscripts of the travel- 
lers’ notes. The life and scientific activity of Jean-Denis Barbié du Bocage 
shows that the travellers' accounts comprised the raw material for the edu- 
cated cartographer who would in his turn supply the travellers with maps, in- 
formation, directions and advice. The catalogue which accompanies this article 
contains 188 "Printed or Manuscript Maps and Topographic Sketches, Geo- 
graphic Studies, Monographs, Articles, Notifications, and Collaborations with 
Periodicals and Other Publications" which have to do with Greece and which 
have been classified according to geographical regions. This catalogue has 
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been drafted in Greek and French and every entry includes: the area which is 
referred to in the work, its title, its bibliographic description and its origin in 
the case that it is placed within another publication or collection. This study is 
enriched with a table of manuscripts, a chronological table of works, an index 
of geographical places in French, and bibliographic notes of the cartographer 
from one of his contemporary texts in the form of an appendix. 

Yet another interesting and significant type of travellers' account which 
deals with the Greek region and which until now has not been given due 
attention —excluding the work of a very few travellers such as, for example, 
the painter E. Lear— is the category of the illustration of the journeys. The 
scientific recording of all types of illustrations which appear in travellers’ 
accounts was made possible for the most part thanks to the special program 
planned by the Institute of Neohellenic Research for the recording of sketches, 
water-colors, lithographs and photographs of travellers' accounts from about 
4,000 books as well as other loose illustrations unattached to particular books. 
The problematic which precede its planning, the method which was followed 
during its plotting out, its goals and ambitions as well as the importance of 
such a venture, are set forth in this volume in the article entitled *A Data 
Bank of the Illustrations Accompanying the Texts of Travel Literature", 
authored by Eugenia Drakopoulos. This is in fact a significant substructural 
work for the creation of a special information base.which places as a criterion 
the illustration not as an art object but rather as a stimulus for historical 
information in the wider sense, i.e. as a source useful for many sciences be- 
sides history; for archaeology, history of art, ethnology, epigraphy, geography 
etc. In order to render possible and feasible such a use for illustrations every 
item of illustration studied by the program —one example is appended to the 
article— quite appropriately is seen as providing what we have perceived as 
the following four categories of information: a) whether or not the illustration 
comes from a book or is in loose form, the name of the book or of the private 
collection from which it comes or whether it has commercial origins, b) the 
dimensions of the illustration and the technique used for its production, c) the 
name of the designer, artist, engraver, lithographer, cartographer, the pub- 
lisher and the publishing company, d) the date of the drawing of the 
illustration and the date of its engraving and of its publication. 

The no less intriguing subject of the anecdotal manuscripts of travellers’ 
accounts is dealt with in the article by Helen! Angelomatis-Tsougarakis who is 
known due to her excellent book The Eve of the Greek Revival: British Trav- 
ellers' Perceptions of Early Nineteenth Century Greece (London 1990). In the 
essay in this volume entitled “Travel Manuscripts: Proposals for their Utili- 
zation by Modern Research", the author sets forth her problematic for the 
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locating of, recording of and evaluating of manuscripts. She includes not only 
anecdotal travellers’ accounts but also any similar manuscripts which have 
been published in order to render possible the evaluation of their authenticity 
amongst other things. She also formulates views on the theoretical and me- 
thodological issues which emerge from such a study, such as the definition of 
the phrase “travellers’ accounts”, the geographic region covered and the chro- 
nological starting and ending points. Finally, the author refers briefly to every 
kind of practical problem which accompanies such a research project and 
ventures to suggest equally practical solutions towards their overcoming. 
Within this volume of collected works there is yet another presentation by 
Ilia Chatzipanagioti, autonomous this time, entitled “Towards a Typology of 
the Travel Literature of the 18th century”. In contrast to the five preceding 
articles which comprise or are indirectly connected to substructural works of 
basic significance, this study has a composite character. Its particular signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that the author attempts something unique within the 
Greek field: a total review of travellers’ accounts tracing how they are related 
with each other (in form and content) so as to register them in speciological 
categories based on these internal characteristics. In the works of travellers’ 
literature of the 18th century —which is perceived as the century par excel- 
lence for journeying and for the remarkable development of travellers’ litera- 
ture— two main groups are distinguishable: a) those which only present pure 
experience and b) those which classify, analyze and evaluate the experience. 
The author classifies as belonging to the first category the descriptions of 
expeditions, the isolaria!, topographical texts and collections of illustrations. 
In the second category she includes collections of travellers’ accounts, travel- 
lers’ histories, bibliographies of travellers’ accounts, their corresponding book 
reviews and book summaries, reading material for travellers, travellers’ me- 
thods and travellers’ guides. Some of these categories of both groups are sub-/ 
divided further based on the contents, form of description etc. The author of 
the article analytically describes the categories and the travellers’ accounts 
themselves, she formulates views on the causes for their development as a 
literary genre, on their blossoming or decline and on their extinction. She also 
comments on the causal relationships that exist between these specific catego- 
ries of work and the accompanying development of morphic relationships as 
well as relationships in content amongst these different types. Furthemore, she 
proposes a method which she perceives as most sound for the tracing and 
verification of these relationships, a method which she upholds by applying it 


1. Catalogues with descriptions of islands which belong to an island chain within which every 
island of the group is described in individual sections bearing the island’s name. 
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to two specific examples of travellers’ texts. Finally, she enriches her article 
with a special indicative bibliography of works of travellers’ literature from 
the 18th century, organized according to the categories which she herself pro- 
poses in her text. 

The final contribution —from the Greek point of view— in this volume is 
the also composite work of Rania Polycandrioti, "The Prologue of the Trav- 
ellers’ Account: French Publications during the 17th century". The research 
carried out by the author of this article revealed that there exist thematic 
sections which are to be found in all prologues of the French travellers’ texts 
of the 17th century. These sections deal with: the content of the narration; the 
analyzation of the motives and aims for the publication of the experiences of 
the journey; the projection of motives for its reading; stylistic observations 
and allusions to the linguistic elaboration of the text; its comparison to other 
travellers’ texts; and a mention of sources for further information. These 
observations gave the author of this article the ability to advance to a deeper 
analysis of the prologues and the travellers’ accounts and to touch upon 
questions which we have placed in three general categories: a) those which 
have to do with the personality of the author: the way in which he perceives 
and evaluates his work; the emotional loading which he himself gives to what 
he describes; the message he wants to communicate to his readers; b) those 
which deal with the reading habits of French society during the specific time 
period; the effect that these travellers’ accounts had on the specific reading 
public; the dominant ideology of the society which that public belonged to; c) 
finally, whatsoever is related to the development of the style and content of 
the prologues of the 17th century; the formation and evolution of the prototype 
travellers’ account during that century and its particularity as a genre of 
literature —including elements of literature, history, oral tradition etc. 

The volume closes with the article by Raia Zaimova “Le plan d’une mon- 
archie universelle: quelques écrits français sur le levant (XVIe-XVIIIs ss.)”. 
This article differs from the other articles of this volume which are all either 
substructural works or studies on problematics regarding the travellers' ac- 
counts themselves. Here, in contrast, we have an example of the way in which 
the researcher —in this case specifically a scholar of history— can profit from 
travellers’ accounts in his attempt to recover a picture of some sector of the 
historical past. In this essay, the author traces the way in which French society 
became acquainted with the Ottoman Empire and society and the stages of 
this evolution including their acquaintance with its institutions and customs as 
well as the development of the French view on the Franco-Ottoman cultural 
relationships during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, tracing the motives for 
the French penetration into the Ottoman Empire, the nature of this penetra- 
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tion and its consequences. 

This plethoric tome, elegantly printed, is composed of about 560 pages 
and can boast of the added advantage that it is accessible to the Hellenophone 
as well as the foreign language scholarly public. At this juncture, however, I 
would like to make the following observation: the multilinguism of this publi- 
cation is to a certain degree alienating and could perhaps create certain prob- 
lems for its prospective readers. This is due to the fact that the first two 
articles are accompanied by parallel translations in a foreign language, the 
first is in English as is also the introductory note of the publication while the 
second is in German. The remaining articles are all in Greek, except for Raia 
Zaimova's article which is written in French. Within this context the following 
strange variety in form is observable: the summary in a foreign language 
which follows each article is in French for two of the articles and in English 
for the other three. I am unable to fathom the reasons for this specific choice 
of three such different languages keeping in mind that this is not a periodical 
with set official languages but rather a self-sufficient publication. Allow me 
only to make the following comment without harboring the slightest intention 
to mitigate in the least the incommutable importance of this publishing 
venture. It is a fact that a bilingual edition for every article of this already 
massive tome would have necessitated the publication of two or even three 
volumes, something which would have altered its practical character. Never- 
theless, it would have seemed quite a bit more reasonable and essential that 
at least the existing translations and summaries be drafted in only one foreign 
language, perhaps preferably in English which is the second language not only 
of the introductory note but also of the pages preceding it. 

In closing I would like to note that this work is accessible to scholars as 
well as to the wider Greek public in an era when, as is evident from a pro- 
visional statistical study of recent publications, travellers’ literature —trans- 
lated in Greek— once again can boast of a significantly high ranking in terms 
of popularity. In the last fifteen years numerous elegant publications present 
in good translations travellers' texts which are of interest to the lesser as well 
as the greater field of Hellenism during the whole duration of the Ottoman 
sovereignty”. Despite the high quality and diligence of these works, often 
accompanied by extensive commentary, these publications leave —naturally— 


2. The travellers’ accounts of H. Holland, J. C. S. Bartholdy, Evilja Celebi, F. C. H. L. 
Pouqueville, L. Heuzey, V. Bérars, R. Puaux, G. Dechamps and others have already been trans- 
lated into Greek. There are even Greek publishing houses which specialize in the publication of 
translated travellers’ texts. Allow me to cite here the publishing house Tolidi Bros. which publishes 
the specific series Foreign Travellers in the Greek Region; also the publishing houses Trochalia and 
ÆEkati and, finally, the publishing houses Olkos and Kyriakidis Bros. 
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quite a few questions unanswered or they provoke questions regarding the 
geography of the region described. This volume, however, solves these as 
well as other problems with success?. 


Institute for Balkan Studies XANTHIPPI KOTZAGEORGI 


Angelomatis-Tsougarakis, Helen, The Eve of the Greek Revival: Britisch 
Travellers’ Perceptions of Early Nineteenth Century Greece, London, 
Routledge, 1990, pp. XVII+289, maps, index. 


The author, a member of the Research Center of Medieval and Modern 
Greek Studies of the Academy of Athens, presents to the reader a critical 
overview, an exhaustive analysis and a personal interpretation of the pu- 
blished and some of the unpublished accounts of British travellers in “Greece” 
during the years 1800-1821. This carefully prepared study is, according to the 
author, “an adaptation" of the text presented at Oxford University, England, 
in 1986, as a partial requirement for the obtention of a doctoral degree. 

This reviewer understands that the word "revival", used in the title, is not 
meant to evoke the much longer period which preceded the outbreak of the 
1821 Revolution and that the word “Greece”, used in the subtitle, has a rather 
dubious geographical application: even if we were to tolerate the anachronism 
and accept a difinition of *Greece" within its present boundaries, we still do 
not see how to fit in it such cities as Constantinople, Smyrna, Kydonies and 
some others in Asia Minor, which come into the discussion. 

The editing has been executed with care: misprints, misspellings and 
other uncorrected mistakes are rare. Among the exceptions, it may be pointed 
out that the two Rumanian reviews in French, which figure in the list of 
abbreviations, could have been printed correctly, that the abbreviation PHQ, 
used on pp. 214-5, could have been included in that list, and that the Turkish 
equivalent of Kydonies could have been either avoided or spelled in a more 
acceptable way. Moreover, Leake's lead, which causes Attica, Boeotia, 


3. For those who are aware of Stephanos Yeresimos’ recent excellent work, Les voyageurs 
dans l'empire ottoman (XIVe-XVIe siècles). Bibliographie, itinéraires et inventaire des lieux 
habités, Ankara 1991, allow me to note the following: that it covers a smaller time period than that 
of the research program dealt with here; that it was published while research was already being 
conducted by the Institute of Neohellenic Research and that the rescarchers of the Institute were 
aware of it. Finally, the publication of this book does not mitigate the value of the research program 
whose major task is, for the time being, the creation of a complete and informative computer infor- 
mation bank useful and accessible to all researchers. 
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Aitoliko, Vrakhori (modern Agrinio), and even Dervenokhoria, in the Megaris 
area, to be located in northern Greece (pp. 33-4, 36 and 68), will not be 
accepted by any modern reader. 

In the first chapter (pp. 1-24), the author provides an excellent summary 
description of the nature of British travel literature, the basic element for the 
study. Then she proceeds to present a succint preview of the recurrent themes 
as they emerge from the entire body of this material. In this first encounter 
with both author and topic, the reader will find more than generai information 
about the nature, variety and validity of the sources, about tools and method 
of analysis, finally about the aims pursued in this study. 

From what the reader is led to understand from this introductory text, he 
will expect from the author to go straight to the point, bring out the relevant 
from her sources, underline the important and place facts and figures in their 
proper context. Finally, we are promised a systematic analysis, to be followed 
by a critical evaluation and by a meaningful comparison. A critical reader will 
be left under the impression that this part of the book was composed after the 
main body of the thesis had been terminated and that the work of William St. 
Clair on Greece and Greek issues during the period under study here has not 
been consulted. 

The second chapter, “The Country" (pp. 25-76), is illustrated by five maps 
showing forests, marshes, drainage points, land under cultivation, crops, 
population density, the road network, inns (hans) and the general direction of 
population movements. The author focuses her attention to those basic ele- 
ments of physical and human geography, which are of interest to the historian: 
mountains, plains, islands, overland communications and transport in general, 
the demographic evidence on urban and rural settlements and the main 
directions of migrations. Each theme is treated on the basis of material 
extracted from the sources, presented in the previous chapter, and all per- 
tinent information has been used in a meaningful manner. According to the 
author “the overall picture of rural Greece as it emerges from the travellers' 
description is one of misery and desolation" (p. 71). However, some omis- 
sions, inevitable in all cases, may be noticed here and there, as for instance 
the absence of any reference to the well-written published doctoral disser- 
tation of Mrs H. K. Geannakopoulou on the exploitation of forest resources in 
Western Greece during the eighteenth century (Athens, 1987), a topic brought 
up in the discussion on pp. 27-33. 

In the third chapter (pp. 77-117), the author deals with the Greeks and 
other ethnic groups, as observed and described by the travellers in their 
rambling tours through “Greece”. Naturally, the Greeks figure prominently in 
these accounts, with the Turks, Albanians, Vlakhs and Jews following in that 
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order. More numerous than all the others taken together and being native to 
the country, the Greeks had the advantage of claiming to be descendants of 
those who had created the monuments and works of art which were of prime 
interest to the travellers. 

Some of the lacunae in the sources, as for example the lack of information 
about Greek political and social institutions at the municipal level, or even 
about self-identity, are filled in by information drewn from some posterior 
writers, who wrote well after 1821. Such are the cases of D. Urquhart, J.-Ph. 
Fallmerayer —a German— and G. Finlay, the first of whom is considered a 
source whereas the other two are not. In this case, this reviewer does not 
know what were the criteria for making the distinction between primary and 
secondary sources. It could have been preferable to state simply that the 
British travellers under study were not interested in this or that aspect of 
Greek society, or even that they thought this or that way about the "natives" 
they met and leave it there. 

We understand that the numerous references to the works of non-British 
sources of the time, such as F. Beaujour and F. Pouqueville, are due to the 
fact that the British travellers had no scruples in lifting information from them 
and using it, sometimes without even acknowledging their sources. We also 
understand that the opinions on the Greeks held by several travellers before 
visiting the country and the views which were expressed in writing on the 
same topic after having the experience, before or after 1821, could not but 
reflect the prevailing attitudes at home. 

At the beginning of the previous chapter we have read that "for the 
travellers the country itself was more important than its inhabitants" (p. 25), 
which is a correct reading of most travel literature of the tíme. This becomes 
self-evident when the author presents a general idea of the state of their own 
mind as they jot down their notes in evaluating the character of the Greeks, or 
in describing their institutions which they dislike without knowing them. 
Naturally, they have no such problem when they come to describe other ethnic 
minorities, which were lucky in not having behind them a glorious past or any 
ruins of their own to show. 

But at this point we enter into the slippery terrain of the formation and 
evolution of concepts such as that of the national consciousness of the authors, 
their unavowed but no less real attachment to class interest and their class 
consciousness, their contribution to the formation of public opinion and of 
public images at home, presumably all in line with their own interests. 

In the fourth chapter, the author deals with such issues as Greek edu- 
cation and culture as perceived, registered and transmitted by the same 
travellers during the same years (pp. 118-145). It appears that those well- 
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educated young gentlemen, steeped into the spirit of the classics, when making 
their comparisons with what they met on the field, found contemporary Greeks 
to be by far inferior to their ancestors and it is, perhaps, this evident 
inferiority which gave credibility to the theory of the discontinuity of the race 
later on. 

In evaluating their testimony on the state of education and culture in 
Turkish dominated Greek society during the years 1800-1821, we must recall 
what has been stated in the introduction, namely that travelling was slow and 
tedious, that travellers were usually young men belonging to the higher ranks 
of society, that the average traveller remained in the Levant —and Greece 
was only part of it— between one and two years, that they were usually 
ignorant of the spoken languages of the countries they were visiting and, 
finally, that the were “culturally unprepared to comprehend and accept 
whatever was strange to their culture and standards” (p. 14). But there were 
notable exceptions, too. W. Leake, for example, continues to be an inexhau- 
stible source of reliable information on a variety of topics for that period. 

On education, a topic on which so much work has been accomplished by 
Greek scholarship for over a century and about which so much is known by 
now, the testimony of these travellers seems to have been handicapped not 
only by ignorance of the prevailing conditions in the Ottoman Empire but also 
by their own prejudice against the Greek clergy. In fact, they could not 
understand that, though liable to ransom at any moment by a ruthless and 
rapacious overlord belonging to a different religion, Greek clergymen were 
nevertheless deeply implicated in the process of transmitting knowledge, even 
scientific knowledge, and succeeded in creating an impressive network of 
educational establishments, which made possible the so-called modern Greek 
*revival". The other topic which is presented in this chapter is a critical eva- 
luation of the state of culture as it emerges from the writings of these travell- 
ing gentlemen. Since education (naeta) has been presented and analyzed at 
the outset, its equation with culture, on p. 188, makes no sense and could 
better have been avoided. 

Though they had in common an inquisitive mind and were open to all 
pursuits of the intellect, they were ill prepared to understand and evaluate 
properly what they saw in Greek society. Their vision of reality —at least for 
the vast majority of them— was that of a well educated tourist of the time: 
some of them demonstrated an interest in the domains of the arts and the 
letters, in manuscripts to buy, in books in circulation, in municipal and private 
libraries, in the spoken language, in written and oral literature and poetry, 
even in music and painting, but they had to move on to other places and come 
up to different objects of interest. At this point the reader will learn more 
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about the state of the mind of the writers themselves than about Greek 
education and culture of the time. 

In the fifth and last chapter, under the general heading “The Economy” 
(pp. 147-206), are presented such themes as land tenure, the expansion of the 
giftliks, taxation —including the extortion practices of the local anthorities—, 
money in circulation, problems in the exchange, currency devaluations, com- 
modity prices, the role of the Greek merchant in Ottoman economy, pastoral 
and other economic activities, such as manufacturing on the highlands, and, 
finally, the Greek marchant marine. In this part of her thesis the author offers 
very useful information for the economic historian for the period under study. 

It is certainly a welcome addition to the small number of analytical 
studies which have been published by other historians in Greek and in French. 
From the methodological point of view, the collection and analysis of economic 
data is both thorough and systematic. 

It is well known that all sources have their limits and this becomes 
evident in this series of travel testimonies. Travellers are not expected to do 
more than just register and transmit faithfully what they see and hear during 
their travelling experiences. So, we cannot follow the author's critical hint that 
*the travellers principally dealt with isolated facts which were only rarely 
brought together to establish an overall view" (p. 186). We know that their 
often impressionistic and kaleidoscopic views of reality, when taken at face 
value and in isolation, may lead the reader far astray. 

In the first place, we should keep in mind that the travellers under study 
here ignored how Ottoman institutions came about, how they functioned and 
what were their effects upon the social and economic institutions of the Greek 
reayah: they had no knowledge of the deep causes which produced the 
conditions to which they were witness and which they described and often 
deplored. Then we should also remember that these travelling gentlemen 
were writing for people of their own class and condition. Their background 
and their ingrained ideas on the role of economics in their own society were 
decisive when they were gathering, sifting, retaining and evaluating whatever 
economic and social fact they considered worth retaining for transmission. 

In her four-page conclusion the author sums up briefly but concisely the 
main ideas of her analysis of the body of literature examined. The picture of 
“Greece” and of its inhabitants of the first twenty years of the 19th century, as 
it emerges from the testimonies registered in these travel books, seems to be 
reasonably clear, accurate in detail and faithful to reality. It is obvious that all 
useful information has been squeezed out of the sources and cast into an 
organic whole which is free of repetition and of unnecessary verbiage. It is a 
definitive study of the question and will certainly be used with profit for the 
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purpose it was written. Finally, it will be an important tool for a better 
understanding of the history of the old British-Greek relationship as well as 
for the writing of the history of the Greek people on the eve of the 1821 
Revolution. 


Tonian University B. SPIRIDONAKIS 


Robert Frazier, Anglo-American Relations with Greece. The Coming of the 
Cold War, 1942-47 (MacMillan, London-Hong Kong, 1991). 


When, back in 1963, the Institute for Balkan Studies published the late 
Professor Xydis' book on Greece and the Great Powers 1944-1947, one hardly 
suspected the flow of titles which, from a variety of perspectives, was to wash 
over the subject during the following three decades. All principal authorities 
on the origins of the Cold War have, at some point, dipped into the Greek 
crisis, the British or/and American intervention and such a celebrated topic of 
post-war history as the Truman Doctrine. Many have contributed major 
monographs and articles, enriching not only the bibliography of the subject but 
also the great debate on the origins of the Cold War, which has long divided 
the pertinent scholarship on the other side of the Atlantic between "tradi- 
tionalists”, “revisionists” and “post-revisionists”!, And yet it is often acknow- 
ledged that there is still scope for a fresh approach, a different point of view; 
this feeling is rather validated by Robert Frazier's study. 

To be sure, the author adopts a rather straightforward diplomatic histo- 
rlan's perspective, in the sense that he primarily relies on the diplomatic 
records of two of the major powers involved, Great Britain and the United 
States. Even this, however, is no small a task, given the sheer volume of the 
materíal available. Apparently, this study is at its best while attempting to 
juxtapose and reconstruct the decision-making processes in the ranks of the 
respective powers. In doing this, it does not miss, as it is in fact the author's 
stated purpose, the conflicting assessments and attitudes noticeable in both 
cases. It amply shows how the diverging views and varied degrees of know- 
ledge and interest of the political leaders of the two powers and their res- 
pective diplomatic and military services can explain the twists and turns of 


1. See H. R. Jones - R. B. Woods, "The Origins of the Cold War in Europe and the Near East: 
Recent Historiography and the National Security Imperative", Diplomatic History, 17; (1993), 
251-276. 
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their wartime policies towards Greece, which, of course, had a direct bearing 
on certain unfortunate developments in that country. In this respect, the author 
dwells on the contentious issue of the return of King George II to post-war 
Greece, a sore point which the attitudes of Premier Churchill and President 
Roosevelt inflamed against the best advice of their diplomats. 

Further, the book goes a long way towards claryfying the process whereby 
the British government came to the decision to pull out of Greece and to 
transfer the burden onto the United States. After painstakingly sifting through 
the evidence, the author clearly considers the British withdrawal the result of 
dire financial straits and the prevailing mood within the British Cabinet rather 
than a deliberate attempt to draw the Americans in. In the chapter concerning 
the American reaction, Frazier does indicate that the British note of 21 
February did galvanise an up-to-then slow-going administration into action. He 
also makes out a strong case for the position that, by over-emphasising the 
communist threat in order to win over a predominantly Republican Congress 
to its new policy for Greece and Turkey, the Truman administration injected a 
sort of ideological overdose in its rivalry with the Soviet Union. In this sense, 
according to Frazier, the Truman Doctrine can be regarded as the actual 
declaration of the Cold War (p. 161), which now turned into a “confrontation 
with the Soviet Union on an ideological basis” (p. 164). At this point he offers 
an interpretation at variance with mainstream “post-revisionist” views, those 
of John Lewis Gaddis in particular, which emphasise either the Iranian crisis, 
in early 1946, or the outbreak of the Korean War, in June 1950. 

A slightly disturbing thing about the book may not be the author's 
responsibility. There is a fair number of typing, spelling and, much fewer, 
factual errors?, which a thorough editing should have averted. Yet those 
familiar with modern word-processing methods must be aware of how sophi- 
sticated technology may cheat even the most fastidious typist or editor. From a 
more substantial point of view, one might consider the author's treatment of 
the vortex of Greek politics and their impact on Anglo-American perceptions 
as rather brief if compared with, say, George M. Alexander's The Prelude to 
the Truman Doctrine (Oxford, 1982), which, however, deals with British poli- 
cy only. Yet the author fully serves the main purposes of his study, that is how 


2. For example, in the preface (p. vili) it is stated that the Greek government was reinstated 
in Athens in September 1944, while, of course, this happened in October; or that the Greek 
Constitulon of 1911 was amended in 1936 in order "to give a legal basis for the Metaxas 
dictatorship", whereas it was actually suspended (p. 2); or that General Gonatas was “a leader of 
the revoit which removed George II from the throne in 1924", which is incorrect regarding both 
Gonatas' part and the date (p. 5); or the reference to “the Venizelos governments of 1924-1935", a 
point on which the author's American sources might have misled him (p. 8). 
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British and American policies towards Greece were developed during the 
occupation and the eariy post-war period, how they interracted, how and why 
they led to the Truman Doctrine. 


University of Thessaloniki YIANNIS D. STEFANIDIS 


Wolfgang Libal, Mazedonien zwischen den Fronten: Junger Staat mit alten 
Konflikten, Europaverlag, Vienna and Zurich 1993, 147 pp. + 4 maps. 


In recent years, since the collapse of the federal structure of post-war 
Yugoslavia, the Macedonian Question has received a great deal of publicity, 
and continues to be an issue of some importance to the political leaders of the 
countries concerned. Wolfgang Libal's latest book joins the multitude of 
publications that have set out to describe and analyse the complex parameters 
of the Macedonian Question over the last few years. Mr Libal is a journalist 
of long standing, who has been involved with Balkan issues for many years; 
his decision to give an account of his professional experiences is a welcome 
one and will certainly assist his readers' understanding of the Macedonian 
Question. 

At first sight, this book with its thirty-two short chapters may look like a 
simplified account of the subject addressed to the average reader. In the 
context of a problem which is bedevilled by historical arguments and political 
processes, an attempt to present the facts in a simple and straightforward 
manner can only be hailed as a constructive move. On the other hand, there is 
no denying that to the informed reader the very first pages seem to undertake 
a somewhat touristic approach to the geographical and historical aspects of the 
Macedonian Question. On page 7, for instance, Mr Libal states that Greece's 
only means of overland access to Central and Western Europe is through the 
FYROM; he does not mention the route through Bulgaria and Romania. On 
page 15 he says that the Macedonian Question exists because various Slavonic 
tribes settled around Thessaloniki, which is nonsense. And the map on the 
front cover seems to support this simplistic approach. The choice of colours 
conspires to produce associations of *good" neighbours (Albania and Bulgaria) 
and "bad" neighbours (Serbia and Greece) “besieging” poor little Macedonia. 
Similar interrelationships are reflected on page 85, in the account of the 
situation which developed after the end of the Second World War. 

I have the following general comments to make about the book as a 
whole. 
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1. The writer is inconsistent in his bibliographical references. He does not 
always give the full details of the sources of his quotations (pp. 35, 50, 56, 71, 
101-2, 112, 127, 136-7, 138). 

2. He is inconsistent in his transliteration of, chiefly Slavonic, historical 
names and places. On pp. 17 and 145, for instance, he has Klement instead of 
Kliment; p. 19 Bjelašnica, Ograzden instead of Belasica, OgraZden; p. 25 
Staro Nagoritino instead of Staro Nagoritane; p. 45 Halmi Pascha instead of 
Hilmi Pascha; pp. 121f. and 145 Ljubtscho Georgievski instead of Ljupto or at 
least Ljuptscho Georgievski. And on pp. 80f. he does not seem to realise that 
Sarlo and Satorov together form the double-barrelled surname of Metodi 
Satorov-Sarlo (like Svetozar Vukmanovié-Tempo). 

3. Mr Libal has got some of his dates wrong: for instance, the 1991 
referendum for the independence of the FYROM was held on 8 September not 
7 September. It is also worth mentioning the backstage machinations that 
were involved in the referendum. Owing to the abstention of the Albanians 
(who held a referendum of their own on 11 and 12 January 1992 and produced 
a result of 99.8696 in favour of territorial and political autonomy), 68.32% of 
those registered to vote and 95.0996 of those who actually voted came out in 
favour of *a sovereign and autonomous state of Macedonia, empowered to 
participate in a union of sovereign states of Yugoslavia". But, both within the 
FYROM and abroad, the first part of the question posed by the referendum 
was emphasised —i.e. the autonomy (samostojnost), rendered as “independ- 
ence" (nezavisnost), of the FYROM— while the second part was completely 
ignored. 

4. Some of the information given about the status and background of 
certain people and institutions is wrong. On pp. 13 and 14, for instance, it is 
stated that the name “Macedonia” was unknown in the administrative structure 
of Greece until 1993. Under law 4134, promulgated on 28 February / 12 
March 1913, the Governorate-General of Macedonia was established in 
Thessaloniki and continued to exist until 1955, when it was replaced by the 
Ministry of Northern Greece (under law 3200/1955). In 1988 this became the 
Ministry of Macedonia and Thrace. The Byzantine scholar G. Ostrogorsky 
(pp. 13 and 20) was not of Serbian but of Russian origin: born in St Peters- 
burg, he received a German education, and lived in Belgrade. Ivan Mihajlov 
did not die in 1992 (p. 65), but in September 1990. The name of the leader of 
the SNOF was not Gocev (p. 97), but Goče (or Ilias Dimakis). Vojislav Šešelj 
and his Serbian Radical Party (p. 146) were active in the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia, not in the FYROM. 

Now for some comments of a rather more specific nature. 

1. With reference to the activities of the nationalist IMRO-DPMNE party 
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in the FYROM and the Greek fears engendered by those activities (p. 122), the 
following points must be borne in mind. Both the name and the manifesto of 
the party hark directly back to its late nineteenth-century homonym. Nor is it 
fortuitous that a State Department report of 1991 frankly describes it as a 
terrorist organisation that patterns its activities on those of the old IMRO!. 
Furthermore, the party's main election poster depicted the whole of the 
geographical area of Macedonia accompanied by the slogan, “Take its fate in 
your hands". In its election proclamation, the party explicitly declared: 


IMRO-DPMNU considers that those segments of the Macedonian 
nation living under a government of occupation in Greece, Bul- 
garia, and Albania are not an ethnic minority, but constitute the 
enslaved sections of the Macedonian nation; because a nation that 
has been living in its own homeland for ten centuries cannot be 
described as an ethnic minority. IMRO-DPMNU believes there is an 
urgent need for the spiritual, political, and economic unification of 
the Macedonian people [...] and it has a keen concern for those 
segments of the Macedonian people who are living in slavery in 
Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Albania?. 


How telling that during the party's First National Conference at Prilep (6-7 
April 1991) it was resolved that the next conference would be convened in 
Thessaloniki and the one after that in Blagoevgrad?! 

2. On pp. 134-5, Mr Libal briefly refers to articles 3 and 49 in the con- 
stitution of the FYROM, which Greece regards as forming a basis for irreden- 
' tist claims. Despite the additions and amendments inserted on 6 January 1992, 
the constitution remains strongly irredentist in tone. The main burden of the 
potential hostile propaganda and territorial claims lies in the controversial 
articles 3 and 49, together with their amendments, and articles 68 and 74. 

However, the main resultant of the expansionist claims of the FYROM is 
the preamble to the 1991 constituion. 


Resting upon the historical, cultural, spiritual, and statehood heri- 
tage of the Macedonian people and upon its centuries-long struggle 
for national and social freedom, as well as for the creation of its 
own state, and particularly upon the statehood-legal traditions of 


1. Patterns of Global! Terrorism: 1990, April 1991, Washington D.C., p. 18. 
2. Izbori ‘90: Polititkite Partii vo Makedonija, Skopje 1991, p. 137. 
3. Makedonski Glas (Rockdale, Australia), 23 April 1991. 
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the KruSevo Republic [1903] and the historical decisions of the 
Anti-Fascist Assembly of the People's Liberation of Macedonia 
[1944] [...] the Assembly of the Republic of Macedonia adopts the 
Constitution of the Republic of Macedonia. 


These decisions signalled the foundation of the “People’s Republic of Mace- 
donia”, as part of the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. They explicitly pro- 
claim the freedom and union of ail the "Macedonian brethren" beyond the 
borders artificially created in the Balkans in the twentieth century. 


It is important to bear in mind this excerpt from the Report of the Orga- 


nizing Committee of the Anti-Fascist Assembly of the National Liberation of 
Macedonia [ASNOM] Concerning its Activity from its Foundation to its First 
Session, 2 August 1944: 


At this instan[ce], when all fighting forces in Macedonia are 
engaged in combat against the Fascist occupiers, appealing to the 
other two segments of the Macedonian people to join the grand 
anti-Fascist front, since it is the only way to win the right to self- 
determination and the only path leading to the unification of the 
entire Macedonian nation in a free community of emancipated 
peoples of Yugoslavia. The fighting Piedmont of Macedonia has 
fiercely proclaimed that it will not stint on support or sacrifice for 
the liberation of the other two segments of our nation and for the 
general unification of the entire Macedonian people. When we 
know that the fighting Piedmont of Macedonia is a part of Tito's 
Yugoslavia, then it is obvious how great our support could be and 
how firm is our desire for the unification of our entire nation‘. 


Again, the Manifesto issued at the First Session of ASNOM to the People of 
Macedonia, 2 August 1944, stated: 


In view of the centuries-old ideals of the people of Macedonia, the 
first Macedonian National Council proclaims to the entire world its 
just and resolute aspiration for the unification of the whole Mace- 
donian people on the principle based on the right to self-deter- 
mination. This would put an end to the oppression of the people of 


4. The University of Cyril and Methodius, Faculty of Philosophy and History, Documents on 


the Struggle of the Macedonian People for Independence and a Nation-State (hereafter Do- 
cuments), vol. 2, Skopje 1985, p. 607. 
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Macedonia in all its parts and would provide conditions for genuine 
solidarity and peace among the Balkan peoples’. 


The additions and amendments made to articles 3 and 49 do nothing to 
soften this expansionist tone. The addition to article 3 to the effect that the 
“Republic of Macedonia" has no territorial claims against neighbouring states 
is a step in the right direction, certainly; but in essence it is no more than a 
gesture, because all nations are forbidden by International Law (jus cogens) to 
pursue territorial claims by unlawful means (i.e. using violence or in contra- 
vention of international treaties). The rationale behind article 3, in association 
with articles 68 and 74 (which also concern the changing of national borders) 
rests on the perception that any change of borders relates to the annexing, not 
the loss, of territory belonging to the FYROM; for, according to the consti- 
tution, its territory is “indivisible” and “inviolable”. Furthermore, the FYROM 
has not yet officially recognised its existing border with Greece. 

Both the reference to minorities in article 49 (“the Republic cares for the 
status and rights of those persons belonging to the Macedonian people who 
live in neighbouring countries") and the amendment of 6 January 1992 to the 
effect that "the Republic will not interfere in the sovereign rights of other 
states or in their internal affairs' provide the FYROM with a lever for terri- 
torial claims against neighbouring countries. The unilateral, arbitrary refe- 
rence in the constitution to the existence of “Macedonians” in neighbouring 
countries, when international treaties have never acknowledged any such 
thing, is in itself a fundamental form of interference in the internal affairs of 
neighbouring countries, on the pretext of protecting the rights of the so-called 
“Macedonian minority". Consequently, the amendment has neither substance 
nor value. 

In conclusion, the overriding impression made upon the reader is that Mr 
Libal is trying to “appease” all three parties directly embroiled in the comple- 
xities of the Macedonian Question: the FYROM, Bulgaria, and Greece. He 
apportions the "Macedonian" heritage, so to speak, among the three prota- 
gonists as follows. 

He acknowledges the Greek claim to the historical parameters of the 
issue, particularly the ancient Macedonian period (on p. 12 he points out that 
the present territory of the FYROM has nothing in common with the 
geographical bounds of ancient Macedonia; on p. 131 he notes that the FYROM 
has nothing in common with ancient Macedonia either politically or cultu- 
rally). The Greeks may also legitimately regard Skopje's appropriation of the 


5. Documents, vol. 2, p. 635. 
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Sun of Vergina as usurpation (p. 139). 

Broadly speaking, he grants Bulgaria all rights connected with the 
linguistic aspect of the Macedonian Question (p. 140). However, he leaves 
open the possibility of whether the “Macedonian” character of the present 
form of the language spoken in the FYROM will survive; it will prove itself or 
not, he feels, through the quality of the language itself. 

However, as far as the political parameters of the Macedonian Question 
are concerned, and particularly the political situation since the FYROM be- 
came independent in 1991 (pp. 141-3), the "Macedonian" people of the FYROM 
have the first and last word. In Mr Libal’s opinion, the FYROM has every 
right to use the name *Macedonia", because Greece raised no objection when 
it was adopted after the War within the framework of federal Yugoslavia. 
(The Greeks not only failed to protest, though they had every reason to do so, 
since the neighbouring Communist countries were assisting the Greek Com- 
munists; they even entered into an alliance with Tito). He also comments that 
he could understand Greek fears if the name “Macedonia” were applied to a 
nation in the framework of a Great Yugoslavia; but now that the FYROM is an 
independent (and moreover small and weak) state and must maintain har- 
monious relations with all its neighbours if it is to survive, Greek fears based 
on past events and situations are unjustified. 

Mr Libal believes that if stability is to be maintained in the Balkans and, 
above all, if e political settlement is to be found for the dispute between 
Athens and Skopje, history must not be allowed to cast its gloomy shadow 
across the future of the region. In the Balkans historical considerations play a 
catalytic role and strongly influence the progress of the nation-states. So it 
remains to be seen whether, when the present heated phase of the Mace- 
donian Question is over, the historical sterotypes will return to determine the 
political decisions of this new-born state. At all events, the constituent ele- 
ments of this little nation will have a direct bearing on the process of national 
integration, which is based on history. 
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CONSTANTIN DOMINTE 


A SKETCH OF THE TYPOLOGICAL CHARACTERIZATION 
OF NEGATION IN ROMANIAN 


This sketch, a corrolary of research in contrastive linguistics and 
which is of special interest for the linguistic typology —from the 
morpho-syntactic perspective— is based on the stratificational principle 
of language. Following this principle, the author distinguishes three main 
types of negation: 1) Prophrastic negation (cf. rom. Nu; engl. No); 2) 
Verbal or morphological negation (cf. rom. nuz engl. [do/does] not); 3) 
Lexematic negation (cf. rom. nimeni, nicăieri etc.; engl. nobody, now- 
here etc.) —defined and illustred through examples in various languages. 
Taking into account the paradigmatic inventory of the «assertive 
adverbs» too (cf. Pohl 1972), the author concludes that, as regards the 
expression of negation, Romanian is a language with tautophonic 
(homonymic) prophrastic and verbal negations, with an inventory of 
three assertive adverbs (da; nu; ba da) and allowing for the coexistence 
of both the verbal and the lexematic negations in the same sentence. 
The closing lines of the sketch include some remarks of historical order 
with reference to the romance character of the above linguistic subtype 
and to the possibility of the substratum influence over its formation. 


KATERINA GARDIKAS ALEXANDER 


CENTRE AND PERIPHERY IN THE 1874 GREEK ELECTIONS: 
COMPETITION FOR POLITICAL CONTROL IN GORTYNIA 


The study is based on the correspondence between Theodoros 
Deliyannis, later Prime Minister of Greece, and his political friends in 
the constituency of Gortynia, for the organization of the election of 
June 1874, before and after his decision not to stand. It examines the 
process of local coalition building and the diverse perceptions of politics 
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prevailing in the capital on the one hand and in the provinces on the 
other during the constitutional crisis of 1874. It furthermore analyses the 
tactical use of symbols from the pre-revolutionary past of the Deli- 
yannis notable family to elicit sentiments of deference among the local 
electorate. 


VICTOR V. ZAITSEV 


RUSSIA, AUSTRO-HUNGARY AND THE PROBLEM OF LEGAL REFORM 
IN MACEDONIA IN 1907 


The purpose of this study is to examine and analyse the problem of 
legal reform in Macedonia in 1907. 

It was Russia and Austro-Hungary that showed the greatest interest 
in Balkan affairs, and make two efforts to stabilise the situation. Under 
the term 1 the St. Petersburg regulations, both powers undertook to 
support and not to change (without mutual consent) the status quo in 
the Balkans and to oppose any attempt by the independent Balkan 
states to bring about any such change. 

The documents published from the Russian archives show that 
eventually relations between Russia and Austro-Hungary were 
eventually severed owing to the Bosnian crisis of 1908-9, and the 
formal implementation of the legal reform ceased in late August 1909. 


ANGELIKI SFIKA-THEODOSIOU 
THE ITALIAN PRESENCE ON THE BALKAN FRONT (1915-1918) 


Italy's fundamental concern when it agreed to take part in the 
Allied military operation in Macedonia was to implement initiatives in 
Albanian territory in order to secure itself a springboard in the Balkans. 
A limited Italian force was sent to Thessaloniki so that Italy would not 
be excluded from the post-war distribution of territory, but the country 
played a more substantial part in facilitating Allied transport and com- 
munications via its own territory. The Italian presence in Thessaloniki 
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was marked by concerted efforts to win over the city's large Jewish 
community with a view to future commercial infiltration of the area. 
Not surprisingly, Rome's policy in the Balkans and the Eastern Medi- 
terranean in general brought it into conflict with Greek interests, and 
with Venizelos in particular, whom Rome regarded as an obstacle to its 
own expansionist plans. 


BASIL KONDIS 
THE GREEK MINORITY IN ALBANIA 


The purpose of this study is to examine and analyse the status of the 
Greek Minority in Albania and the policy of the Albanian governments 
towards it. 


IAKOVOS D. MICHAILIDIS 


TRADITIONAL FRIENDS AND OCCASIONAL CLAIMANTS: 
SERBIAN CLAIMS IN MACEDONIA BETWEEN THE WARS 


During the 1920s Greek-Serbian relations were seriously injured. 
The reason was the Politis-Kalfov Protocol, signed in September 1924 
by Greece and Bulgaria, according to which all Slavonic-speakers in 
Greece were termed “Bulgarians”. As a result, Belgrade denounced the 
Greek-Serbian Treaty of Alliance of 1913 and tried to win over the Sla- 
vonic-speakers of Greek Macedonia, The Serbian diplomatic counter- 
attack soon bore fruit. In late 1924 ninety-two families and one indi- 
vidual Slavonic-speakers emigrated from Greece to Serbia. In addition, 
in 1925, several inhabitants from the Greek villages Perdikkas and 
Asvestopetra signed a letter addressed to the League of Nations declaring 
that they were ethnic Serbians and demanding minority rights such as 
schools and churches. However, later developments made clear that such 
initiatives in Greek Macedonia were due to villagers’ economic malaise 
rather than to their ethnic allegiance. 
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KATHERINE S. LAYTON 


YUGOSLAVIA AND HER ETHNIC GROUPS: 
NATIONAL IDENTITY AND THE EDUCATIONAL ARENA 


Educational and cultural policies are not designed in isolation of 
broader social and political contexts. An examination of such policies in 
the former Yugoslavia reveals that various officials and intellectuals used 
the educational arena as a site in which to manipulate and foster 
“national identity" in a manner that would serve larger political and 
social objectives. Analysis of the educational arena during three distinct 
historical periods illuminates the conflicts and the ways in which 
educational and cultural policies both mirrored political and social 
objectives and fueled and reinforced ethnic nationalism. 


THEODORE KALTSOUNIS 


EDUCATION AND THE NEW NATIONALISM IN THE BALKANS: 
THE CASE OF ALBANIA 


The key elements characterizing Albanian history are a straggle for 
independence, interference form the outside, autocratic rule, and an 
intense effort to unite all Albanians and develop and preserve a national 
identity. This was also true, to a great extent, even under the communist 
regime. The geopolitical events ‘Of the last five years, however, gave 
Albania the opportunity for a new beginning —to move toward 
democracy and to join Europe. Will the new nationalism, now strongly 
evident in the Balkans, permit it? Will the Albanians be able to resist 
it? Education can play a significant role in assisting Albania to become 
a democratic society, but a number of constrains that are rooted in the 
past need to be eliminated. Education must be depoliticized and oriented 
toward the concept of democracy and the democratic process. 
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VLASSIS VLASIDIS - VENIAMIN KARAKOSTANOGLOU 


RECYCLING PROPAGANDA: REMARKS ON RECENT REPORTS ON GREECE'S “SLAV- 
MACEDONIAN MINORITY" 


Between November 1993 and October 1994 various NGO reports 
focused on the alleged ethnic *Macedonian" minority living in Greece. 
Supported by a number of books and articles published during the same 
period, NGOs argue that "Macedonian" is a primordial ethnic identity 
embraced by a considerable proportion of the population of Macedonia 
and still corresponds to a sizeable but suppressed and violently 
assimilated ethnic minority in Greece. This paper is not intended to 
challenge the apparent ideological obstacles that an ethnic nation-state 
like Greece faces when it has to deal with minority issues. It seeks to 
contest the generalising character of these accounts by revealing (a) the 
misuse of data and terms, (b) the use of deceptive data, (c) the selective 
use —indeed the recycling— of biased bibliographical sources. The 
bottom line is that international observers have failed to give an 
objective view of the minority question in Greece. Basically this was 
due to a general misinterpretation of ethnicity in the Balkans and to 
various political necessities which unfortunately seem to be assessed 
together with human and minority rights. 
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Winthrop Lindsay Adams 


Historical Perceptions of Greco-Macedonian Ethnicity 
in the Hellenistic Age 


The scope of this topic chronologically (the entire Hellenistic Age), 
and the nature of the sources dictate that there be certain parameters for 
our consideration in the course of an article: this is a foray into the 
subject in the historical sources, which ultimately should be broadened 
beyond them to include other philosophical and cultural material. The 
first point is that, aside from the initial wars of the Diadochoi, it will 
concentrate primarily on the perceptions of ethnicity in the Aegean 
Basin rather than survey the entire Hellenistic East. The reason for this 
being that the social and cultural considerations in terms of Greeks and 
Macedonians are inevitably caught up in the host of other ethnic 
differentiations in the ancient Near East (Egyptian, Syrian, Indian, 
Jewish, Phrygian etc.) and constitute a separate consideration. The 
Greco-Macedonian experience in those regions will have an effect on 
‚the Aegean Basin, but it is the latter from which most of our sources 
come and where one would expect the clearest view of self-definition, 

Second, also as regards parameters, the sources with which this 
article will deal are historical narratives, biography and geographic 
works, and primarily from Greek authors themselves. There are a 
number of reasons for this: it is the perceptions of the contemporary 
Greeks which are the key to the question of ethnicity and by definition 
represent the primary material both in terms of the period on which 
they were writing and in which they were composing those works; they 
provide a concentration of documents for which such perceptions were 
essential, rather than a mere sidelight; and as a corpus they are mana- 
geable enough to be comprehended in the scope of an article!. 


1. Latin sources will be discussed in the notes, where appropriate. It is clear thai Roman 
authors differentiated between the Macedonians and Greeks politically, not culturally or 
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The sources for the Hellenistic Age are: notorious for being 
chronologically spotty and of varying reliability. That will mean that 
the subject is best viewed where the depth of those sources permit: 
particularly in the period of the Diadochoi and to an extent the Epigonoi 
(the first two generations after Alexander); the period of Philip V of 
Macedon and the advent of Rome; and the realities after the Roman 
hegemony. Though problematic, these “snapshot” views actually provide 
some advantages in that one can better see any changes over time. Also, 
we are moving from a clear starting point in the Fourth Century (B.C.) 
in which some modern scholars have argued that Greeks and Macedo- 
nians perceived themselves as separate entities not only politically and 
geographically, but still to a degree ethnically. Just as important there is 
an equally clear goal towards which we are moving, embodied in the 
comments of the First Century historian and geographer, Strabo (7.9), 
that: “Macedonia, indeed, is part of Greece” (ott pév oov “EAU xai fi 
Maxedovia) but that he was discussing it according to the topographical 
scheme of the area (tñ qÜoer vàv TÖnwv àxokouBoüvres xal ti oxń- 
patı xwols) and therefore decided to examine it separately from the 
“rest of Greece" (Eyvœuev abım And tis GAAns “EAAGSos táta). 

Any topic involving ethnicity has a large number of pitfalls, which 
should be self evident, but frequently get glossed over. Modern scholars 
often pick precise criteria and expect clear delineations on these 
subjects in Antiquity, usually relying on a single item or a set of litmus 
tests such as language, social organization, race, or religion. Yet we 
readily accept the complexity of modern concepts of ethnicity, both 
external and internal, embodied in our own sacieties. It would be foolish 
to presume that such perceptions were any less complex in Antiquity, 
and indeed this work is predicated on that assumption. So ultimately we 
are concerned with "perceived" differences. which can be elastically 


linguistically (for by the Roman involvement in the Hellenistic East there was no point in 
doing so, as will be argued below). Justin, who's Epitome of Pompeius Trogus' Historiae 
Philippicae is not only our only continuous narrative, but who's sole subject was Greece and 
used Greek sources, will be used along with the Greek sources. This article was originally part 
of a session on Greco-Macedonian ethnicity, and though I have not always reached the same 
conclusions (for which I take full responsibility), I have benefitted from the discussions and 
generosity of a number of scholars, Professors E. M. Anson, E. N. Borza, W. S. Greenwalt, 
and L. A. Tritle in particular, 
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exaggerated or diminished depending on circumstances, usually political. 

So what was Macedonian ethnicity? Virtually all criteria such as 
language, religion and culture applied to Greeks and Macedonians fail to 
be helpful in proving or disproving differentiation for a variety of 
reasons. First, and for most philologically oriented scholars the most 
important, is language. The problem is that we don't have enough 
examples of Macedonian language, which hasn't stopped anyone from 
speculating?. One group, chief among whom is N. G. L. Hammond, 
maintains that it was a dialect (qxovfi) of Greek, rather than a separate 
language (yA@ooa)3. Others equally assert that it was a distinct, sepa- 
rate, but closely related language*. The fact is that we do not have 
enough examples to tell definitively. Further, as Attic Greek was 
undeniably the court and administrative language of Macedonia from the 
reign of Archelaus onward (and there is archaeological and epigraphical 


2. On lack of evidence, see P. Green, Alexander to Actium: the Historical Evolution of 
the Hellenistic Age (Berkeley, 1990), 3-5. See also E. N. Borza, In the Shadow of Olympus: 
the Emergence of Macedon (Princeton, 1990, revised ed., 1992) 92. N. G. L. Hammond in a 
lengthy discussion also notes the sparsity of examples, while arguing that it is Greek, History 
of Macedonia, vol. II (with G. T. Griffith) (Oxford, 1979) 46-54 [this multi-volume work 
will herafter be abbreviated HM). | 

3. Hammond N. G. L. and Griffith G. T., HM, vol. II, 47-49, again, where he states it is 
a dialect of Aeolic Greek; and a more moderate stance, but still a form (patois) of Greek in 
HM, vol. III (with F. W. Walbank) (Oxford, 1989) 189-190. Here Hammond cites as 
examples of the two meanings: Thucydides (6.5.1 and 7.57.2) for pwvh and Arr. Anab. 
3.6.6 for yAd@ooa, as in dtyAw@ooos. Hammond is followed in this by E. M. Errington, 
History of Macedonia (Berkeley, 1990) 3 where he simply states that it is a dialect of Greek 
without arguing the point. See, also, G. L. Cawkwell, Philip II of Macedon (London, 1978) 
22. The fullest discussion is in J. N. Kalleris, Les anciens Macédoniens: Études linguistique et 
historique, vol. II, 488-531. For an excellent general discussion of the entire problem, see E. 
N. Borza, In the Shadow, 90-97. 

4. E. Badian, "Greeks and Macedonians”, in B. Barr-Sharrar and E. N. Borza, 
Macedonia and Greece in Late Classical and Early Hellenistic Times (Washington, D. C. 
1982) 33-51, in which Badian is trying to look, as here, at Macedonian and Greek per- 
ceptions of one another, but only in the Fourth Century context. See also, Borza, 92-93 
especlally and soon his "Greeks and Macedonians in the Age of Alexander: the Source 
Tradition" in Transitions to Empire. Essays in Greco-Roman History, 360-146, R. W. Wal- 
lace and E. M. Harris (Univ. of Oklahoma Press, forthcoming) [for convenience, references 
to this article will be cited by section title, subject and line. I would also like to thank both 
Professor Borza and the editors for permission to use this work]; A. B. Bosworth, "Eumenes, 
Neoptolemus and PSI XII.1284", GRBS 19 (1978) 227-237, especially 236. 

5. Borza, 92, where he points out that it may go back further than Archelaus and is part 
of a "process of hellenization". As relates to Attic Greek, it was a two way street as Athe- 
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confirmation of this‘) there is clearly “a process of hellenization" at 
work here which includes the Macedonians absorbing non-Greek peoples 
as well as the Macedonians adapting to Attic Greek. Add to this the 
emergence of xotvñ Greek as the lingua franca of the entire eastern 
Mediterranean, and any argument that there is a differentiation based on 
language has even less validity as the Hellenistic Age wears on. It simply 
cannot be used in that way. 

The same might be said, and for the same reasons, of using religion 
or culture as a determinant. Greek culture influenced Macedonia early 
on, and Archelaus in particular imported Greek architects and literati, as 
well as establishing Greek religious festivals’. Macedonia itself incorpo- 
rated divers ethnic elements from the beginning: Thracian, Illyrian, 
Paéonian, and “southern” Greek as well as whatever one defines as 
ethnically *Makednic"5, This is reflected and complicated by the fact the 
Macedonians internally did not define citizenship on an ethnic basis, but 
on a political one: holding land from the king in exchange for military 
service?. Culturally within Macedonia, these different ethnic elements 


will be absorbed into a recognizable Greek norm so that (for example) ' 


whether a religious cult had a Thracian origin or not, it became 
indistinguishable in terms of Greek religious practice. This indeed 
matched what was going on in general terms in the Hellenistic Age even 
with the older Near Eastern cults!?, The point is that this process of 


naeus points out that many Macedonian idioms (naxeöovlLovras) were used by Attic 
authors (3.122A). 

6. See particularly, M. Andronikos, Vergina: the Royal Tombs and the Ancient City 
(Athens, 1984) 83-85 where he discusses the forty-odd grave stelae from the Great Tumulus, 
which are not only in Greek with Greek names, but Greek patronymics NE the earlier 
generations “hellenic” roots. 

7. Hammond and Griffith, HM, vol. IT, 148-149; Borza, 171-177. 

. ^8. See, for example, C. F. Edson, “Early Macedonia", Archaia Makedonia, vol. I (Thes- 
* zunika, 1970) 17-44, especially 21-24 and 27-28 on acculturation and religion; J. R. Ellis, 
Philip II and Macedonian Imperialism (London, 1976) 36; Hammond and Griffith, HM, vol. 
II, 52, and especially n. 2. Pliny the Elder notes 150 different ethnic groups in Macedonia 
(NH 4.10.33). For instance, in Alexander's relgn, Nearchus (though born on Crete) became 


a citizen of Amphipolis and a Macedonian (Arr. Ind., 18.4). See also W. Heckel, The 


Marshals of Alexander the Great (London & New York, 1992) 228. 

9. Edson, 30-31. 

10. See in general, Green, 334 & 408. Add to the “fusion” (as Green puts it) of Greek 
and Oriental traditions, the Greek tendency to view other religions generally in relation to 
their own, such as Herodotus 5.7 (where he asserts that the Thracians worshipped Greek gods 
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hellenization, which is going on throughout the period, is clearly 
recognizable even in the Fourth Century, so that if one takes Isocrates’ 
criterion for being Greek, that it is a matter of sharing a culture rather 
than a physical basis (xal uäkkov “EdAnvas xaAeto9av tous rfi marðeú- 
EWG TAG fievépac fj TOÙ TAG HOLVAS PUCEWS uetéxovrac — Paneg. 51), 
then the usual tools for objectively establishing ethnic differentiation in 
this case simply don't work. At the same time, in Isocrates' sense of the 
term, one has to acknowledge that the Macedonians were Greek or 
becoming so. Isocrates, however, was not the only voice in the Fourth 
Century: Demosthenes, arguably for political reasons, is notable for a 
different view of the Macedonians!!. So, to pursue the matter, one has to 
rely on the perceptions of the principals involved have of one another as 
the only effective benchmark, as Badian noted over a decade ago in a 
study of this problem in the Fourth Century, and here is our starting 
point at last!?, | 

Badian asserts that regardless of whatever criteria one employs, the 
Greeks and Macedonians thought of themselves in the Fourth Century as 
different peoples, and that the Greeks by their own admission saw all 
too much of the Macedonians. A good deal of this evaluation is defined 
in terms of political rivalry. The question is whether it goes beyond this. 
That such perceptions seem to exist among some of the principals 
immediately after Alexander's death is evident by revolts against 
Macedonian authority which broke out at the disparate ends of the 
Empire (Greece and Bactria) from clearly ethnic Greeks. The revolt in 
Bactria and Sogdiana (what Diodorus calls the ävo oatpanetar — 18.7) 
is worth looking at because both the origins and manner in which it was 
put down were ethnically based. 

The revolt (&zóotaocu) broke out among the Greek mercenary 
settlers in the upper satrapies because they longed for Greek customs 
and manner of life (100000vrec pv ınv “EAAnvuxiv aywynv xai 8tavvav 


only). See, also, J. K. Davies, “Cultural, Social and Economic Features of the Hellenistic 
World", [ch. 8] CAH VII.1 (2nd ed., Cambridge, 1984) 315-316. R. A. Billows in Kings and 
Colonists: Aspects of Macedonian Imperialism (Leiden, 1995) notes one manifestation of a 
*Macedontan" god, Tauropolos, as a popular affectation among soldiers and colonists. 

11. The citations here are exhausting, e.g. the three Olynthiacs, the four Philippics, De 
Corona, De Falsa Legatione, etc., but all in the full flight of political rhetoric. 

12, See n. 4 (supra). 
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— Diod. 18.7.1). When Perdiccas, serving as regent for the Kings since 
the settlement at Babylon!?, heard of the revolt he chose by lot 3,000 
infantry and 800 cavalry from among the Macedonians (tx viv Maxs- 
66vwv — Diod. 18.7.3). Peithon (satrap of Media and a Macedonian) was 
named to command this force as well as a levy from the regional 
satrapal armies amounting to another 10,000 infantry and 8,000 horse. 
Peithon's plans, which included furthering his own ambitions, were to 
win the Greeks over with kindness (p\avôgunia) leaving them intact 
for his own future military operations. Perdiccas, however, gave specific 
orders to kill all the rebels (toù àpeotnxótas änavrag &xoxtetvat — 
Diod. 18.7.5). Peithon defeated the mercenaries, by treachery, expect- 
ing to integrate them into his own forces as planned (Diod. 18.7.8); but 
the Macedonian soldiery (largely to get the booty involved) broke faith 
with the Greeks and followed Perdiccas orders killing the whole force!4. 

The point of this lurid tale is that the lines appear to be drawn 
ethnically between the two forces (though there may have been Greeks 
in Peithon's force as well, the key element was clearly meant to be 
ethnic Macedonians!5), and the outcome was influenced as well by 
politics and greed. But it is also worth noting that Peithon had hoped to 
incorporate them (which is what Perdiccas feared) precisely because in 
the midst of Asia they were too useful as allies to waste. Ethnic 
differentiation played a major part, but it is clear those ethnic lines were 
flexible, at least as far as Peithon was concerned, in the harsh realities of 
their geographic location. 

At the other end of the empire, the Lamian War does not show as 
clear a delineation in ethnic terms because it is even more caught up in 
politics and geography. The very nature of Alexander's empire saw 
Greece and Macedonia lumped together as an entity. Antipater had been 


13. For an analysis of events, see R. M. Errington, “From Babylon to Triparadeisos: 
323-320”, JHS 90 (1970) 49f. 

14. Diod. 18.7.9. It is doubtful that the massacre was extensive, and there are simply 
too many Greeks left in the region (proven by the resilience of the communities in the 
region) to credit this. Also, see Curt. 9.7.1-11. For an excellent discussion, see F. L. Holt, 
Alexander the Great and Bactria (Leiden, 1989) 88-91, as well as W. Heckel, The Marshals 
of Alexander's Empire (London, 1993) 277. 

_ 15. See A. B. Bosworth, “Alexander the Great and the Decline of Macedon", JHS 106 
(1986) 3. 
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the general for Europe'® since the beginning of Alexander's Persian 
campaigns. That grouping of Macedonia with Greece administratively 
continued with the settlement at Babylon". Justin, reflecting his or 
Pompeius Trogus’ Roman perspective, refers to it as the “Macedonian 
province" (Macedonia provincia — 13.1.15) and states that Antipater 
was made “governor of Macedonia and Greece" (Macedoniae et Grae- 
ciae Antipater praeponitur — 13.4.5), but that merely reflects a tenden- 
cy in the Greek sources to do the same thing!8. 

Most of the references in terms of the Lamian War are inconclusive, 
and couched in political or military terms rather than ethnic ones. So 
Diodorus states that Athens began the War “to assert their liberty and 
claim the leadership of the Greeks" in the wake of Alexander's death 
(xai tfjg xovvfüi TOV “EAAnve@v nyenovlag — 18.9.1), and their agent 
Leosthenes calls on the Greeks to rid themselves of Macedonian 
despotism (tfjg tõv Maxeóóvov ógozozsíac — 18.9.5), which may or 
may not imply an ethnic separation but clearly is no different from the 
rhetoric used against Sparta in the same Century. The differences are 
there, but the reasons are not necessarily ethnic. Diodorus, however, 
comes closer to an ethnic differentiation when he follows this up by 
paraphrasing an Athenian decree which initially uses the same 
terminology (tii5 xotvilo TMV *EAAXfivov &AevOso(ac) as before, but then 
provides for mobilization and sending ambassadors to the Greek cities 
(tag ‘EAAnvidas 3tóXetc) to tell them that they are convinced that “all 
Greece was the common fatherland of the Greeks" (thv “EAAGSa xàoav 


16. Arr. Anab. 1.11.3; Diod. 17.17.5; Curt. 3.19.1; see also Curt. 4.1.10 where he again 
puts Greece and Macedonia together as a single political entity. 

. 17. Diod. 17.118.2; 18.3.2; Justin, 13.2. Two accounts assign the task jointly to 
Antipater and Craterus, but the geographic description is the same: Arr. Ta perà 'ALÉE. 1.9 
Gacoby, FGrH IIB no. 156, F1.3) and Curt. 10.7.9 and 10.10.19 where Antipater slezes 
control of both Macedonia and Greece. Cf. Borza, “Source Tradition", section on “the 
ancient narrative tradition" on Curtius, In. 54-55, for an alternate interpretation and earlier 
examples. See, also, Errington, “From Babylon", 59-64, ` 

18. Polybius regularly refers to affairs in “Greece and Macedonia" (xai tv neol tots 
*EAAnvag xai Maxedôvas), for example 2.71.8. Also see references to Diodorus (supra. n. 
16). Arrian (again, supra n. 16) and Plutarch do the same, but are after Trogus chronologi- 
cally (though before Justin himself). See, for example, Plut., Pyrrh. 14.6 where Cineas talks of 
*recovering Macedonia and ruling Greece" as part and parcel of the same thing. Cf., Borza, 
“Source Tradition", section on "the ancient narrative sources" on Justin, In. 16-17, for a 
different interpretation of the passage. 
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: Xotviiv elvari natolda «(vov tàv "EXXfvov). The passage finishes with 
the Athenians making reference to Xerxes’ invasion, when they had 
“also fought by sea those barbarians who sought to enslave them" (toc 
Ertl dovAela otoatevoaptvous Baofápousc ñuúvato) and now thought it 
necessary to do so again (18.10.2-3). By allusion, the decree sets up a 
parallel between the Macedonians and Persians as barbarians, but does 
not actually directly refer to Macedonians as barbarians (something 
Demosthenes earlier makes clear by their actions!?). 

The majority of the references, however, in the Lamian War are 
simply to Greeks and Macedonians as enemies or allies (depending on 
the situation), but in political not ethnic terms??, Some of the categories 
in Diodorus, indeed, become confusing. When listing potential Greek 
allies, he includes the Molossi and Dolopians (not usually considered so) 
while discussing other ethnic groups (Thracians and Illyrians) elsewhere 
in the passage?!. Diodorus is capable of identifying an ethnic Macedo- 
nian: for instance, he refers to the commandant of the garrison at Tyre 
(Archelaus) as being Maxeóóvov tò yévoc (18.37.4). The sense of 
separation is still there, but the rhetoric which had preceded Alexander's 
reign is not. 

In the struggle for the regency that followed the Lamian War, in 
reality a Macedonian civil war which opened the wars of the Diadochoi, 
that same trace of a light ethnic strain is there, but growing lighter. 
When discussing the forces used by all sides from 321 to 319, the only 
one delineated is Macedonian? While most of the forces are identified 
by their commanders, it is the Macedonians under them that are noted 
ethnically. So, when Neoptolemus deserts to Antipater and Craterus, it 
is "because he is jealous of Eumenes and had a considerable Macedonian 
force" (qOovfoac và Eduevet xai neol abtov Exwv Maxedovırnv Ôbva- 
wv — Diod. 18.29.4). Conversely, when Eumenes not only defeats Neo- 


19. See, for example, the Second Olynthiac (in general), and especially for Philip and 
his court, 9 &18-20 as illustrations. 

20. So Justin, 13.5.7; Diod. 18.17 (battle of Crannon) or 18.18 where Antipater 
destroys the Greek alliance (tò odormua t&v "EXAtvov). 

21. Diod. 18.11. ; 

22. Only on Alexander's funeral cart, which depicts a bodyguard composed of one 
group of Macedonians and another of Persians, is there a symbolic differentiation, which 
either omits the Greeks (as some argue) or possibly assumes them under the term "Macedo- 
nians": Diod. 18.27.1. 
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ptolemos but acquires his troops, it increases his power not only by the 
victory but because he now has a "large number of good Macedonian 
men" (00.à xai xgooXoBóuevoc MaxeBóvov dyaav &v&pav. n ABs — 
Diod. 18.29.5). Describing Eumenes confrontation with Craterus, Dio- 
dorus states that he could not equal the Macedonian phalanx [of 
Craterus] with his footsoldiers, and that Craterus had 20,000 infantry 
“chiefly Macedonians famed for their courage" (àv foav oi mAelous | 
Maxeddévec Öraßeßonn£vor tats avöpayadlaıg — 18.30.4). Eumenes had 
the same sized phalanx as Craterus, but made up of men of all races 
(xavtodamous toic yéveouv — 18.30.5). Other than a single reference to 
an Indian mahout (Diod. 18.34.2) all references to the fighting between 
Ptolemy and Perdiccas are to Macedonians (18.33-37), including the 
` surrender of Tyre by its Macedonian commandant, Archelaus (mentio- 
ned above). 

The one area where one would expect such ethnic differentiation to 
be important is the struggle between the Diadochoi and Eumenes of 
Cardia. Eumenes was a Greek, and a point of that was indeed made by 
himself and his opponents, but a quick review shows how little power 


that differentiation held. Diodorus, in the previous passage makes no, ' 


mention of Eumenes ethnicity as a cause for Neoptolemos’ desertion, 
merely his jealousy. As E. M. Anson has pointed out, it is Eumenes 
(Plut. Eum. 3,1) himself who brings up his Greekness in dealing with the 
conference at Babylon?? and later Eumenes still considers himself a 
foreigner (Go@v yao Eautov èv Eévov Svta — Diod. 18.60.1). The only 
oblique reference to his ethnicity by his own men is calling him a “pest . 
from the Chersonese" (Plut. Eum. 9.2). But a point of it is made by his 
opponents, such as Seleucus and Peithon who try to persuade Eumenes’ 
men to remove him as an &véea Eévov who had killed many Mace- 
donians (Diod. 19.13.1-2). Eumenes' men were not persuaded, however, 
and Anson makes a case that this was important as a prejudice only to 
the envious Macedonian nobility24. Eumenes did seem to acknowledge 
an ethnic difference on another occasion by specifically choosing a 
Macedonian officer, Xennias, to speak to troops in the Macedonian 


23. E. M. Anson, "Discrimination and Eumenes of Cardia", AncW 3 (1980) 57. 
24. Ibid. On one occasion, his troops even saluted him in Maxeðovioti rf qxovii (Plut. 
Eum. 14,5), Hammond argues specifically that it was to honor Eumenes, HM, vol. II, 46. 
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tongue (Maxedoviott), presumably because he would be more persua- 
sive. 

Eumenes was sensitive to the loyalty of his Macedonians. In the 
confrontation with Craterus in Asia Minor, Eumenes was careful not to 
set a single Macedonian against him, for fear they would desert once 
they recognized Craterus. Instead, two hipparchies of "foreign" cavalry 
(irrapxlas Eevixdc) under Pharnabazus and Phoenix were detailed to 
the task (Plut. Eum. 7.1). Eumenes primary concern was with a popular 
Macedonian officer, but it was arguably displayed on ethnic lines none- 
theless. i 

One other bit of confusion emerges in the period of the wars of the 
Diadochoi, “Macedonian” comes to mean how a force is equipped with 
distinctive Macedonian weapons (such as shield, o&ovooa, etc.) and 
trained in Macedonian tactics rather than as a reference, to ethnic 
origins. In Peithon's command at Gabiene, Diodorus notes “more than 
9,000 mercenaries (ol Eévot) ...8,000 multiethnic troops armed in the 
Macedonian fashion" (xavroôaroi 6’ els tà, Maxeôovixù xaBwnhropé- 
vot), and finally 8,000 Macedonians (£x não ôè Maxeddvec — Diod. 
19.29.2-3). References to Eumenes troops earlier had virtually identical 
wording (Diod. 19.27.6) and a later accounting is even fuller and 
includes “mercenaries” as well as other infantry armed in the Mace- 
donian fashion (£rti näor d£ tots Eévouc xal tõv GAAwv toi eic tà 
Maxeðovixà xa8wstAvopévous — Diod. 19.40.3). It is equally clear that 
this was a widespread practice. Peucestas (satrap of Persia) is noted by 
Diodorus for having a force of “3,000 men of every origin equipped in 
the Macedonian fashion” (toùs 5é eic tiv Maxedovırnv váELv Kadwitkı- 
ouévous xavvoóasxoUs ToLvoxiAtous — Diod. 19.14.5). What exactly the 
“Macedonian” way means is not evident, but probably refers to body 
armor and training rather than the famed oéprooæf. Polybius, in discus- 


25. Bosworth, “Eumenes, Neoptolemus...", 236; Borza, In the Shadow, 92 and esp. n. 
31. Other scholars use this to claim that Greek would have been unintelligible to these 
Macedonians or conversely that a Greek could not have been persuasive in Maxedovott: 
Badian, 41-42; again, Borza, In the Shadow, 92, n. 30 & 31. However, Greek had been the 
acknowledged official language for over three generations in Macedonia (Borza, In the Sha- 
dow, 92) so the former seems unlikely. Equally, there were political reasons why Eumenes 
might send a fellow Macedonian to persuade these troops to join him in the "Kings" cause. , 

26. Earlier, Plutarch makes a point that Alexander ordered 30,000 boys (presumably 
“cardaces”) to be trained in Greek language and Macedonian arms (éxéAevoe yoaupatda ve 


^ 
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sing the Battle of Sellasia at the end of the 3rd Century, still refers to the 
use of the oáQuooa as an “idiomatic” Macedonian weapon as well as the 
use of a “double” phalanx by Antigonus Doson (2.66), so there were 
equipment and tactics that were peculiarly Macedonian even a century 
after Alexander's death. 

Nevertheless, the obvious deduction is that whatever the ethnic 
distinctions which may have existed previously became more blurred as 
the wars of the Diadochoi went on. The importance of hoplites (Greek 
or Macedonian), especially when surrounded by “barbarians”, in order 
to hold on to what one had both against the natives and among the 
Diadochoi themselves is obvious. Also, the massive settlements and city 
foundation in the East, amidst overwhelming numbers of native 
populations, tended to make the differences between Macedonian and 
Greek simply seem negligible in Asia. The main differentiation was 
between non-Greek and Greek (including Macedonians) and Walbank 
has noted that “Racial prejudice was a characteristic of the Greco- 
Macedonian cast within the kingdoms” which emerged in the East”. 
Still, symbolically even within this there was an assertion of Mace- 
donian heritage as being important in these colonies, particularly using 
the Macedonian shield as an emblem and in preserving Macedonian 
placenames and terminology?8. But the distinctions drawn here are not 
between Macedonians and Greeks, but between Greeks and “Barba- 
rians", and the Asian kingdoms will cease to be useful in examining the 


porvôtverv "EXAnvod xal MaxeSovixots nhors evretgpeodu — 47.3). It is interesting to 
note that the language was not Maxedovuotl, but Greek. 

, 27. F. W. Walbank, “Monarchies and Monarchic Ideas" [ch. 3], CAH VILI, 70; see 
also, Green, 319-320; Billows, 29-30. Though not in the scope of this current effort, an 
examination of this conception of Greek ethnicity for Egypt in particular, with its signifi- 
cant papyrological sources would be valuable particularly since such definitions survived to 
be incorporated Into legal status in the Roman period. See, for example, A. E. Samuel, The 
Shifting Sands of History: Interpretations of Ptolemaic Egypt (Lanham & London, 1989) 
52 and 58-65 or N. Lewis, Life in Egypt under Roman Rule (Oxford, 1983) 25-31, 156- 
184 (especially 169 & 177), and 185-195 on questions of status regarding class, taxation 
and administration of justice. 

28. For the use of the shield, see Billows, 171; for the placenames, see Davies, 304-5. 

' Davies points out this sometimes went as far as using “Macedonian civic phraseology” such 

as “peligones” for town council, but that overall the cities used “uniform Greek physical and 

: govemenal components". 
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question??, 

Plutarch's characterization of what happens in the wake of the 
conquests in the East is revealing, at least of later Greek attitudes 
towards what happens there culturally. In a famous passage in which he is 
comparing Alexander to Plato and Socrates (Alexander as a “doer of 
deeds" rather than a theorizer), Plutarch states that the various peoples 
of Asia were civilized by Alexander by the introduction of Greek 
customs, cities, laws and the worship of Greek gods (De Fort. Alex. 
328c-f). He goes further in the same work, in Alexander's exchanges 
with Diogenes, by having Alexander state that he intends to establish 
“Greek justice and peace over all" (xai thv “EAAGda oxetoat xai xata- 
xÉaoBar yÉvous xavtióc evdixtav xai eiofivnv) while at the same time 
stating that he will extend the frontiers of Macedonia to the farthest Sea 
(xai Bakdttns wxeav@ zxoooceoeloa, Maxedoviav — 332a). At least 
here, in retrospect, there is no differentiation between Greek and Mace- 
donian?9, 

What of the Aegean? A similar blurring of dividing lines culturally 
can be seen there as well. So, Lysimachus being forcibly entertained by 
the Thracian dynast Dromichaetes, draws the difference between the 
“Macedonian” style of banqueting (that is, “civilized”) as opposed to the 
Thracian style (clearly an allusion to “barbaric” custom)?!. Such a passa- 
ge immediately strikes anyone familiar with the Greek view of the 
Macedonian symposium in the Fourth Century as odd or at least ironic, 
but in the sense of the passage Lysimachus (i.e. Diodorus) could just as 
easily have substituted “Greek” for “Macedonian”. ' 

Possible ethnic references to the differences between Greeks and 
Macedonians all but disappear, instead to be expressed in terms of 


29. The Seleucid and Ptolemaic Kingdoms obviously employed recognizably Macedo- 
nian court rituals, terminology, and practices, but whether or not these were Macedonian 
versus Greek ceased to make a difference. The main adjustments Greeks had to make was to 
kingship itself. See, Billows, 56-70; Walbank, 62-64; Edson, “Imperium Macedonicum”, 
CPh 53 (1958) 153-170 (where he makes a greater case for emphasizing the “Macedonian” 
element among the Seleucids). 

30. See Borza, “Source Tradition", section on "the ancient narrative sources", Plutarch 
In. 45-51. 

31. Diod. 21.12.4-5. 

32. On the Symposium, see E. N. Borza, “The Symposium at Alexander" s Court", 
Archaia:Makedonia 3 (1983) 45-55. 
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politics and geography. In the former, the Antigonids in particular, make 
numerous references to "the freedom of the Greeks", but clearly as 
political capital against Cassander and only on political grounds —not 
ethnic? This is hardly surprising when all.of the major players after the 
Lamian War in the struggles of the Diadochoi are Macedonian and so 
would not be likely make an appeal to the Greeks on an ethnic basis, 
which would be irrelevant since they were all the same in Greek eyes. So 
Olympias, besieged by Cassander at Pydna over the winter of 317/16 
expects that “large numbers of Greeks and Macedonians will come to 
her rescue by sea" (xa1à 06Xao0av *EAXfvov te xai Maxeöövwv xoh- 
occ — Diod. 19.35.6). Both Polyperchon and Cassander make appeals 
to the Greek cities, but again politically rather than ethnically%. When _ 
Antigonus calls an assembly of his followers (significantly both Ma- 
cedonians and “foreigners” — xai tv te OTQATLWTÕV xai tiv NAQENL- 
ónpoóovtov xowńv) to condemn Cassander, while Cassander is vilified 
for his treatment of Roxane and Alexander IV and his ambition, it is 
NOT on an ethnic basis. And the same sort of political maneuvering 
characterizes the rest of the wars of the Diadochoi and becomes the form 
for the remainder of the Third Century*.- 

The point is not so much that there weren't differences as that 
whatever the differences they were ceasing to matter much. To empha- 
size that there were still recognizably Macedonian distinctions, there are 
two illustrations. The first has already been mentioned: Eumenes 
dispatching Xennias to address a body of Macedonian troops in Maxe- 
doviot(37. The second comes from the early Third Century. Plutarch 


33. On the propagandistic use of “freedom of the Greeks", see C. B. Welles, “Greek 
Liberty", JJP 15 (1965) 29-47. For ancient references, e.g., see Diod. 19.61.3-4, 62.1, 74.1- 
2, 105.1; for Antigonus maneuvers from 315 to 311; Diod. 20, 19.3-4, 37.1-2 for some by 
Ptolemy including an attempt to revive the League of Corinth. For later attempts by the 
Antigonids, see Diod. 20.45.1-2, 46.1; Plut. Demetr. 8.1-4; 25.2-3. See, also, R. H. 
Simpson, “Antigonos the One-Eyed and the Greeks", Historia 8 (1958) 385-409; W. S. 
Ferguson, “Demetrius Poliorcetes and the Hellenic League", Hesperia 17 (1948) 112-136; 
and now R. A. Billows, Antigonos the One-Eyed and the Creation of the Hellenistic State 
_ (Berkeley, 1990) 189-236 (passim). 

34. See W. L. Adams, “Cassander and the Greek City-States: 319-317 B. C^ Balkan 
Studies 34 (1993) 197-211. 

` 35. Diod. 19.61. 
36. See n. 33 (supra). 
37. See n. 25 (supra). Regardless of whether Maxeôovortl is a dialect (patois) of Greek 
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states that Pyrrhus sent spies into Demetrius Poliorcetes’ camp “pre- 
tending to be Macedonians” (ztpoozotouuévovc elvat Maxeóóvac — 
Plut. Pyrrh. 11.4-5), which implies more than their just stating that they 
were Macedonians. But they are the only two examples in the period of 
the later Diadochoi, and both are minor. The majority of the narratives 
emphasize the political differences, particularly between kings and cities 
rather than ethnic or cultural ones, between the Greeks and Macedo- 
nians?®, 

An examination of Polybius and the sources for the late Third 
Century bear this out. Again, the passages in Plutarch, Polybius and 
Diodorus are without “ethnic” references, in regard to customs or 
religion. That does not mean that the “separateness” of Macedon is not 
apparent geographicaliy, in political organization or military equipment 
and tactics. The last point has already been made (Polyb. 2.66). The 
geographical distinctions are embodied.in statements such as Justin’s_ 
dealing with the Gallic invasion of 279 or on Pyrrhus??; and in Plu- 
tarch's Lives (Cleomenes 16.3) or in Polybius throughout his work^0, 
But none of these references preclude the idea that the Greeks and 
Macedonians shared a common culture. The differentiations are directio- 
nal not ethnic. 

This is borne out in the concept of political separateness, which falls 
out along whether or not the states are polis or kingdom, not Greek or 
Macedonian. So Justin states that Ptolemy, Antiochus and Antigonus 
“were at war with each other, and almost all the city-states of Greece 
(24.1.2)”. Polybius makes almost all his comments along this line, so 
that the dissolution of the Achaean League was done by “the kings of 
Macedonia” (ind tõv èx Maxeôovlias Baorkéwv àpxñ — 2.40.5)!!. 


or a different language, it (like the style of Macedonian arms) was something recognizably 
distinct. For other references to Maxeðovoti, see Plut. Alex. 51.4 and Eum. 14.5; and Curt. 

6.9.35. In addition to Borza, In the Shadow, 92 and n. 30, see Ap. Daskalakis, The 
Hellenism of the Ancient Macedonians (Thessaloniki, 1965) 66-76. 

38. See n. 27 supra. 

39. On the Gallic Invasion, see Justin 24.4.6 and 25.1.2 & 4; on Pyrrhus, see Justin 
25.4.1 and 26.1.1; for earlier references to Macedonia as simply a different place, see Justin 
9.1.1, 11.2.5, 12.10;.13.4.5; 14.5.1 & 5.8. 

40. E.g. Polyb. 4.29.6; 5.30.1, 101.6, 108.1, 110.11; 22.6; 27.9; 29.1.. 

41. See also Polyb. 2.41.9, 50.9 (els tiiv Maxebóvov olxlav), 62.1; 3.1.9, 8.16.4; 
4.1.5; 7.11.4; 22.18.1. 
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: Plutarch makes reference to the "kings" forces (meaning Macedonian) at 

Acrocorinthos (Aratus 16.17, 22.4) and to Cassander as king of Mace- 
donia and ruler of the Greeks (Alex. 74.6), where the differention is 
political (one acknowledges his title, the other describes his role). Most 
references are to the individual kings simply by name as symbolic of the 
kingdoms at large. 

But the treatment does not exclude a cultural unity between the two 
and often ‘presumes such a link. In the Life of Cleomenes, Plutarch states 
that “...the Spartans alone of Greek or Macedonian armies (Exei AG 
ye vv “EAAnvix@yv xai Bacuwxaàv orgateundtwv) had no players in 
attendance, no jugglers, no dancing girls, no harpists" (33.4). At the 
Battle of Sellasia, the Achaean general Philipoemen was stationed 
among the cavalry, which includes the Macedonian, “with his own fellow 
citizens", Plutarch making no distinction between Greek and Macedo- 
nian cavalry: (Philipoemen 6.1). Justin, in discussing Philip V's policy, 
states that it was "to maintain the tranquility of Greece" as a whole 
(29.2.8), and that all that held Carthage and «Rome back from attacking 
"Greece and Asia" was the duel for supremacy in the West (28.2.9). 
Macedonia, here, is clearly being subsumed under “Greece”. 

Polybius goes even farther. A large number of references treat 
Macedonia (or her kings) in exactly the same fashion as “other” Greek 
states. So the Achaean League was hampered historically by either 
Lacedaemonian power or Macedonians (2.39.13); or an example of 
equal treatment of the Macedonians and Tegeans (2.54). Action against 
Sparta was' taken by Macedonia and Achaea jointly (dealt with on an 
equal footing) —xai avveABóvtov vv Maxeóóvov xal tev 'Ayauv— 
2.65.1). Rome, after the mastering of Italy and disputing Carthage at 
sea, next dealt with the state of Greece and Macedonia (xai thv negi 
tovs “EAAnvas xai Maxeöövag — 2.71.8). In naming the allies for the 
*Cleomenic" War in Greece, Polybius list “Achaeans, Epirotes, Pho- 
cians, Macedonians, Boeotians, Acarnanians, Thessalians...”. (4.9.5), 
putting Macedonia in among the “other” Greeks*., Finally, in talking 
. about “the calamities” which fell on all of Greece, “common misfortune 
befell the Peloponnesians, Boeotians, the Phocians, the Euboeans, the 


42. Other references along exactly the same lines, equating Macedonians and Greeks, 


~ indude: 4.35.6; 5.35.1. 
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Locrians, some of the cities of the Ionic Gulf and finally the Mace- 
donians" (38.3.8). 

This last really opens a new category in which Macedonia is treated 
as part and parcel of Greece, which heralds a new mentality. The cata- 
lyst for this clearly is the advent of Rome into Greek affairs. The clearest 
example of this is in the passage. dealing with the treaty between Philip 
V and Hannibal, which probably reflects the Macedonian copy which 
fell into Roman hands?. In the opening lines the formula for the Greek 
side of the alliance reads “King Philip and the Macedonians and the allies 
of the other Greeks" (£otau ôt xai Pirros 6 Baorkeds xai Maxedd- 
vec xai tov Gov “EAAive of odpyaxot — 7.9.7). Polybius goes on to 
discuss respect for Philip born out in all of Greece (¢yéveto tõv 'EXAf- 
vov — 7.11.3) and that all his hereditary dominions (including Thessaly) 
were more attached to him than any king before him (7.11.4). This 
embodies the ready admission of part of Greece proper as also part of 
Philip's hereditary domain, and implies a cultural unity which Polybius 
makes even clearer in the next book. 

In a famous passage, in which he is criticizing Theopompus, Polybius 
makes the point that just as he was approaching the most brilliant period 
of Greek history, Theopompus abandoned Greece and her efforts to 
write the history of Philip. *Certainly", Polybius says, “it would have 
been much more dignified and fairer to include Philip's achievements in 
the history of Greece than to include the history of Greece in that of 
Philip" (xaltou ye TOMA oeuvôtegov Tiv xoi Sixardtegov ev xfi negi 
tfi; "EAXá8oc 6xo0Éoev và menpayuéva du CUu ovpsegurapfelv feo 
el èv tñ Bullıınov tà tfj; “EAAGSoc — 8.11.4). Finally, in a speech by 
Lykiskos (the Acarnanian Envoy) to the Spartans to persuade them to 
make common cause against the Aetolians (in.the First Macedonian 
. War), he completes the synthesis in a long speech detailing the benefices 
of “Philip V [and other Macedonian kings] and the Macedonians" on 
Greece by identifying “Achaeans and Macedonians" as peoples of the 
same tribe (pòs 'Axavouc «ai Maxeóóvag' ópoqXAoug — 9.37.7). 
Indeed, the speech as a whole largely takes linking Macedon and Greece 
as its main theme. Thus, the two strands have become interchangeable. 


. 43. See E. J. Bickermann, *Hannibal's Covenant", AJP 73 (1952) 1-23 and F. W. 
Walbank, Historical Commentary on Polybius II 43. 
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Here we have the beginning of what will lead Strabo to make his state- 
ment that “Macedonia was, indeed, part of Greece”. ` 

It is not that the old rivalries are forgotten. Pausanias, who will 
write an historical guide two and a half centuries after Polybius, is filled 
with references to Macedonian and Greek antagonism such as Antipater 
and Cassander crushing the Greeks (1.4.1); Pyrrhus dedicating at Dodona 
the Macedonian shields which had enslaved Greece (1.13.3); and all of 
Greece fearing the Macedonians (2.8.4). But these only reflect the old 
political rivalries and Pausanias was writing an historical guidebook. 
Even in the speech of Lykiskos just quoted, it is in the context of old 
rivalries with Sparta. 

On the other hand, Pausanias equally shows the cultural sense > of 
unity between Macedon and Greece. Listing a series of Greek dedi- 
cations to the gods, a bronze statue of Apollo from the Macedonians 
appears in the middle of the list (10.13.5). In explaining :why the' 
Macedonians do not set up victory trophies over Greeks or Barbarians 
(6xt60ac payas Ahas Bapßüpovs à xai “EAAnvas évixnoav — 9.40.7), 
Pausanias recounts the tale of the founder of the Argead dynasty, 
Caranus defeating one Cissaius and setting up a trophy in the Argive 
fashion (xarà vóuovg tovc "Apyelwv Eotnoev Emi tñ vixn — 9.40.8), but 
it was overturned in the night by a lion from Mount Olympus. Caranus 
realized that it was a mistake to incur the hatred of barbarians who 
surrounded them in such a fashion (ovx ed BovAedoaodaı BapBägois 
tots xeguouxotow — 9.40.9). The clear implication of the passage is that 
Macedonia (even at its beginnings) was Greek rather than barbarian to 
Pausanias, presumably because he could not conceive of them being 
anything but Greek. 

The change in cultural perception is now complete. We have moved’ 
from the Fourth Century (B.C.) when cultural perceptions, real or 
imagined, were still in force; through to the Second Century (B.C.) when 
the cultural unity of Macedonia and Greece can be asserted even by a 
Greek; down the Second Century (A.D.) when that ethnic identity is 
presumed by everyone, both Greeks and others. The ethnic distinctions, 
in the light of Alexander's conquests and the realities of the Near 
Eastern non-Greek populations already softened, then blurred, reco- 
gnized as essentially meaningless. That same pictured altered with the 
coming of Rome so that the lines all but disappeared altogether. How- 
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ever one perceives them as they began their journey, the Greeks and 
Macedonians, both to.themselves and others, ended it together as one 
people. | 
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Athenian Friends, Macedonian Enemies! 


The parameters of this issue may be framed by a recent observation 
of Brent Shaw's regarding perceptions of ethnicity: : 


It has always been the case that those closest to us, our ideo- 
logical and cultural brethren, are hated and feared the most. 
Freud called this the “narcissism of little differences", though 
the phenomenon is not usually so polite?. 


This statement calls to mind so many conflicts around the world 
both past and present; the agony of post-Yugoslavia Bosnia is just one 
example that comes to mind in which cultural and ethnic identity is not 
just an issue of academic interest but one of life and death proportions. 
Yet the preceding quotation may also illuminate a much older issue, one 
that differs little from what we read in the newspapers today: namely, 
the conflict over the identity of the ancient Macedonians and how they 
were perceived and recognized by their Greek contemporaries. This may 
seem as yet another example of what Shaw, in the essay referred to ` 
above, calls the contemporary obsession with the study of sameness . 
and difference'?. But if there is any truth to the view that each gene- 
ration writes history from its own particular vantage point, then there ` 
may be some usefulness in both Freud's observation and the contem- 


1. This paper and that of W. L. Adams, “The Rest of Greece: Greek and Macedonian 
Ethnicity in the Hellenistic Age", comprised a panel discussion on ideas of classical Greek 
ethnicity at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical 
Association in Maui, Hawaii, August 5, 1995. I wish to thank W. L. Adams for some useful 


e suggestions in revising this essay. 


2. B. Shaw, "The Devil in the Details", The New Republic, July 10, 1995, p. 30 (= a rev. 
of E. Pagels, The Origin of Satan, New York, 1995, cited with minor editorial changes). 
3. Ibid. 
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“ porary concern with the “other”. Let us now turn to the situation in 
Greece at the end of the Lamian War in 322 BC. 

After his defeat of the allied Greek army at Crannon, Antipater 
—one time advisor to Philip and Alexander of Macedon, and would-be 
regent to Olympias— stood on the Athenian-Boeotian border, poised 
for an invasion of Attica. The scene surely evoked memory of a similar 
situation seventeen years earlier after Chaeronea. The critical difference 
this time was that the once-mighty Athenian fleet was no more and the 
city possessed no reserves. A ravaging of the land such as had not been 
seen since the Spartan invasions of a century before seemed imminent. 
An Athenian embassy consisting of Demades, Phocion, and other digni- 
taries (such as Xenocrates, the head of the Academy) traveled to the 
Macedonian camp to negotiate a settlement. The envoys had no leve- 
rage and Antipater was obdurate. While hemmed in at Lamia early in 
the war, his own overtures to Leosthenes, the Athenian general com- 
manding the allied Greek army, were answered only with a call for *un- 
conditional surrender". Now with the tables turned, Antipater responded 
likewise. Yet these men, the Athenians Demades and Phocion, the 
Macedonian Antipater, were hardly strangers. Antipater had visited 
Athens on several occasions and during these had become friendly with 
most of the Athenians now present in his camp. Thanks, I think, mostly 
to the stature of Phocion, Antipater softened somewhat his stance. 
Rather than unconditional surrender, he offered peace to Athens, and 
assurances that he would not let loose his army on the Attic countryside, 
if they accepted his terms. These were stiff: an indemnity, surrender of 
Demosthenes and other advocates of resistance to Macedon, a garrison 
in the Piraeus, and revision of the constitution that amounted to a loss 
of franchise for thousands of Athenians‘. The “Peace of Antipater" was 
harsh. But it must be seen as Antipater's work and not that of the 
Athenian delegation that accepted his terms. In fact it seems most likely 
that Antipater's settlement was the result of his knowledge and familia- 
rity with Athens, an experience that dated back a quarter of a century to 
the negotiations leading to the Peace of Philocrates in the spring of 


4. Plut. Phoc. 26.3-27.5, Diod. 18.18.3-5. See also L. A. Tritle, Phocion the Good, 
London, 1988, pp. 129-31; P. J. Rhodes, “On labelling fourth century politicians", 
Liverpool Classical Monthly, 3, 1978, p. 208. 
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347/6 BC. These visits, repeated over the years, provided Antipater 
with a working knowledge of Athens and its democracy. Antipater, De- 
mades, and Phocion, then, were Athenian friends and Macedonian ene- 
mies. , 

This important embassy and settlement provides in itself informa- 
tion relating to knowledge of the other, but also to the issue of ethnicity 
and how the Greeks and Macedonians perceived each other. This topic 
has been addressed previously by such scholars as E. Badian and E. N. 
Borza, both of whom have made numerous contributions to the study of 
classical, Greek history and whom I respect greatly5. Yet there remains 
reason to examine the issue of Macedonian ethnicity and Greek- 
Macedonian interaction and gain a fresh perspective by looking at this 
issue as one of “sameness”, not “otherness”. 

A foreign visitor to Athens in the years following the dissolution of 
Yugoslavia would have noted quickly the staunch Greek defense of 
Macedonia, something that undoubtedly would have brought a smile to 
Philip of Macedon after the many sneers of Demosthenes. In the airport, 
in shop windows, signs and posters proclaimed, “Macedonia is Greek: 
Always was, always will be! Know your History!”. This assertion 
stemmed from the disputes between Greece and FYROM (i.e., the “For- 
mer Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia”) over numerous issues, including 
the proper place of ancient Macedonia, its history and cultural heritage, 
in the new Balkan state. Though ancient Macedonian identity figures in 
this, controversy, it lies beyond the scope of this paper. Yet De- 
mosthenes and other Athenians might well (or might not as will be 
argued below) have been as astonished, or mystified, by these signs and 
proclamations as King Philip. But back to the matter at hand: were the 
ancient Macedonians “Greek”? 

The opinion of E. N. Borza on this vexed question: is that the 
Macedonians were not, and that Macedon was but an “adjunct” to 
Greek history. This view is based on an analysis of the famous appea- 
rance of the Macedonian king Alexander I at the Olympic games, where 
he was accepted as a Greek; a similar analysis of the establishment of a 


5. E. Badian, “Greeks and Macedonians”, in Studies in the History of Art, Vol. 10: 
Macedonia and Greece in Late Classical and Early Hellenistic Times, ed. by B. Barr-Sharrar 
and E. N. Borza, Washington D.C., 1982, pp. 33-51; E. N. Borza, In the Shadow of 
Olympus. The Emergence of Macedon, Princeton, 1989. 
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Macedonian “Olympia” at Dion by King Archelaus I; and the view that 
"Macedonian" was somehow a different language from Greek. Curiously, 
however, this position begins with an admission that the Macedonians 
began with “Greek” originsé, Contrary views, however, are argued by N. 
G. L. Hammond and R. M. Errington. They contend that the Macedo- 
nians spoke a dialect of Greek, worshiped Greek deities, bore Greek 
names, and as Errington notes acutely, were similar in customs and 
culture to the Aetolians and Acarnanians, whose “Greekness is never 
doubted”7. . 

Of these conflicting assessments the latter seems most plausible: the 
evidence, both linguistic and cultural, seems strong enough to maintain 
the view that the Macedonians were essentially Greek. It is this position 
that will be sustained in the remainder of this paper. In the matter of 
language, it might be helpful to keep in mind the various forms in which 
languages exist. This is possibly difficult to see when one looks at the 
issue from a modern American perspective, where multiple dialects are 
. seldom encountered (the only candidates that come to mind are Black 
English [including Gullah spoken on the islands off the Georgia coast] 
and Cajun). But consider for a moment Germany. Even today dialects 
such as Bavarian and Swabian are spoken which, in.the eyes of northern 
Germans speaking perfect hoch Deutsch, are regarded as not being 
German. A speaker of these dialects is looked down upon as uncultured 
at best or as a peasant at worst and would find it difficult to become a 
news reader on either RAD or ZDF, the national television news ser- 


6. E. N. Borza, pp. 19, 112-13, 174-77, 277. The Macedonian Olympics at Dion is 
itself a complex issue; it would appear, however, that it is one in which political factors, 
particularly the emergence of the Macedonian state, are as critical if not more so than 
cultural ` 

7. N. G. L. Hammond, “The Traditions and the Language of Early Macedonia”, in N. G. 
L. Hammond and G. T. Griffith, A History of Macedonia, Vol. 2, 550-336 B.C., Oxford, 
1979, pp. 45-54; R. M. Errington, A History of Macedonia, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
1990, pp. 3-4. On the Hellenic roots of Macedonian names, note the comments of M. 
Andronicos, “The Royal Tombs at Aigai (Vergina)”, in Philip of Macedon, ed. by M. B. 
Hatzopoulos and L. D. Loukopoulos, Athens, 1980, p. 204, with plates 109-110, that the 
names inscribed on grave inscriptions of “common” Macedonians (i.e., recovered from the 
tumulus that covered the royal cemetary at Vergina) from the classical era are Greek. While it 
is easy to argue for a “Hellenic” ruling elite over a “Macedonian”, i.e., non-Greek popu- 
lation, these funeral stelai demonstrate that such a view is skewed, that the Macedonians were 

_ essentially Hellenic in their origins. 
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vices. As one who has traveled widely and lived in Germany, whose 
roots are Swabian, I have experienced this firsthand. It may be a similar ` 
relationship with Greek and Macedonian, a point that will be resumed 
below. j | 

Just as nuances of language must be considered, so too those defining 
culture. The Macedonians practiced a number of customs that have often 
been described as “Homeric”, and these along with their kingship and the. 
primitive nature of their political ways, struck the Greeks as being 
certainly backward, , possibly even “barbaric”; the fact that similar 
customs had once been practiced by the Greeks was perhaps not widely 
recognized, hardly remembered’. A common cultural practice, one that 
reveals that the cultural gap between Greeks and Macedonians was not 
so wide was the practice of xenia, or guest friendship?. This point too 
` will be taken up below. What all of this adds up to, however, is the 
existence of valid reasons for thinking that the Macedonians were 
certainly Greek. 

One final argument that requires consideration before examining 
some of the available evidence is a methodological consideration. If 
some Greeks, as suggested by the rhetoric of Demosthenes for example, 
took the view that the Macedonians were “barbarians” and not Greeks, 
should that evidence be accepted at face value!?? Let us for the moment 
_ take this as the initial point in our investigation. The modern researcher 
should then begin by saying, all right, so what? The next step should be 
to examine the evidence and attempt to go beyond what it states and so ` 
recover the past and its true reality: to ask, well some Greeks thought 
the Macedonians were not Greek but rather barbarians, but why, and 
were they right? This view will inform the analysis offered here. 

First, let us consider some Macedonian “enemies” of Athens, figures 
who in fact had extensive Athenian contacts: 


8. See especially N. G. L. Hammond, 2: 45-54, on this. 

9. For discussion see G. Herman, Ritualised Friendship & the Greek City, Cambridge, 
1987, and below. à 

10. Demosthenes’ Third Olynthiac (3.16) is a famous example of Demosthenes' “ma- 
cedonian baiting” oratory in which he contemptuously dismisses Philip as a “barbarian”. But 
cf. Isocrates’ Philippus (12.129, 154) which refers in the one place to the “ravings of ora- 
tors” and contrasts Philip with the “barbarians” (Le., Persians) on the other. 
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1. Antipater: Antipater traveled to Athens (for the first time?) in 


347/6 BC as a representative of Philip in the discussions that led 
to the Peace of Philocrates; while In Athens it is known that he 
attended the dramatic festivals and attended private parties hosted 
by prominent Athenians including Demosthenes. This suggests 
that he had opportunities to become familiar with Greek customs 


` and Athenians, in turn, with Macedonian ways. Antipater returned 


to Athens in 338/7 BC, after Chaeronea, escorting the ashes of the 
Athenian dead. It is likely too that he would have visited the city 

. ca. 330 BC during his suppression of the Spartan King Agis' 
revolt. Antipater's dealings with an Athenian businessman, 
mentioned by Theophrastus in his Characters, also demonstrates 
that Antipater was quite familiar with Athens, its people and 
ways!!, 


2. Harpalus: A boyhood friend of Alexander's, Harpalus traveled to 


Athens for the first time in 338/7 BC in the company of Ale- 
xander and Antipater (again after Chaeronea). He later returned 
to Athens in 324 BC as a fugitive from Alexander, loaded down 
with lots of money and a large retinue including mercenaries. His 
*visit" to Athens touched off a political scandal involving charges 
of bribery that is now known as the “Harpalus affair". His money 
and connections brought him into the circles of many prominent 
Athenians including Demosthenes, Phocion, and Charicles' (Pho- 
cion's son-in law). Again this suggests great familarity in both 
directions'?. 


3. Hephaestion: Friend and possibly lover of Alexander. Hephaestion 


became a friend of Demosthenes’ as a result of the latter's contact 
.through his associate Aristion. Not much is known of this relation- 
ship, but it at least suggests that Demosthenes' remarks concern- 


11. See the sources cited in H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer 


Grundlage, 2 vols., Munich, 1926, 2: no. 94 and M. J. Osborae, Naturalization in Athens, 4 


vols., 


Brussels, 1981-82, 3: 70-71. Theophr. Char. 23 relates Antipater's efforts to encoura- 


ge an Athenian businessman into the timber exporting trade in Macedonia. This suggests a 
sophisticated understanding on Antipater's part in regard to commercial activities. See also 
* P. Greece, Alexander to Actium. The Historical Evolution of the Hellenistic Age, Berkeley, 
1990, p. 70, who dates this passage historically to c. 320/19 BC. 


12. See the sources cited in H. Berve, 2: no 143 and M. J. Osborne, 3: 79; for 


discussion, L. A. Tritle, pp. 119-22. 
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ing the Macedonians as barbarians may be mostly rhetoric for 
popular consumption rather than as an accurate guide to his views 
on the subject!3. 

4. Menelaus: Perhaps the most fascinating of all these Macedonian 
friends of Athens is Menelaus. His precise identity is contested, 
but it remains clear that he became an Athenian citizen and served 
as a commander of Athenian cavalry ca. 350 BC, perhaps a little 
earlier. For the purposes of this paper that is all that is really 
necessary. His service with Athenian soldiers suggests that the 
perceived language barrier between Greeks and Macedonians is 
exaggerated, that it would have been possible for individuals on 
both sides to understand each other". 

5. Parmenio: It is known that he traveled to Athens with Antipater 
in 347 BC and participated in the discussions leading to the Peace 
of Philocrates. He would presumably have attended the same 
functions and activities as Antipater!5, | 


Let us now turn the question around and take a look at some 
Athenian "friends" of Macedon, individuals who had contacts and 
relationships there: 


1. Aeschines: “Bought” by Philip of Macedon if Demosthenes is to be 
believed (probably not a good ideal), Aeschines continued to 
maintain Macedonian contacts during his career!6. 

2. Demosthenes: His association with Hephaestion has been pre- 


13. See the sources cited in Berve, 2: no. 357, Aeschin. 3.162, and A. B. Bosworth, 
Conquest and Empire. The Reign of Alexander the Great, Cambridge, 1988, pp. 212-13. 
See also W. Heckel, “Hephaistion ‘the Athenlan'", Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und 
Epigraphik, 87, 1991; pp. 39-41. 

14. See Dem. 4.27, and other sources cited and discussed in M. J. Osborne, 3: 60-63. 
See also N. G. L. Hammond - G. T. Griffith, 2: 19-20 and G. Bugh, The Horsemen of 
Athens, Princeton, 1988, p. 160. Menelaus’ ties came about as a result of his friendship with 
the Athenian general Timotheus. 

15. See the sources cited in H. Berve, 2: no. 606. One other Macedonian who had an 
Athenian connection was Alcimachus, also honored by the Athenians as Antipater, Ale- 
xander, and Harpalus. See M. J. Osborne, 3; 70-71. 

16. On Aeschines see Dem. 19. 166-68 and E. M. Harris, Aeschines and Athenian 
Politics, New York and Oxford, 1995, pp. 85-86. 
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viously noted. It is known too that he kept company with Anti- 
pater and Parmenio during the negotiations of 347 BC”. 

3. Iphicrates: Some of the earliest evidence attesting Athenian and. 
Macedonian associations comes from the career of Iphicrates. 
While serving in the northern Aegean in the 370s BC, Iphicrates 
came into close contact with the Macedonian queen Eurydice and 
her sons, and emerged as not only a friend but also a protector of 
the dynasty'3. In her plea for Iphicrates’ aid, the queen addressed 

. the Athenian general as both adelphos and philos, i.e., as both a 
family member and a political ally. 

4. Phocion: It appears that Philip had made Phocion his xenos, and 
that this relationship had been inherited by Alexander. This placed 
Phocion into close contact with all the prominent Macedonians of 
the era, including Antipater, Harpalus, and most importantly, 
Alexander the Great. Phocion, however, was affluent and self- 
respecting enough that he could, somewhat haugntlly perhaps, 
refuse any gift or would-be bribe!?, 


These Athenian and Macedonian associations are better documented 
than those from the fifth century BC and earlier. As such they are 
revealing as to the extent of interaction and knowledge of the two 
groups as regards the other; they also suggest some nuances as to the 
dimensions of language and culture, and the Greek institution of xenia, 
or guest friendship, a social relationship that dates back to Homeric 
_ times. 

Language and culture are closely related and in his essay "Greeks and 
Macedonians", E. Badian argues that neither Greeks nor Macedonians 
were able to understand the other and that this linguistic gap created a 


17. Din. 1.28 and I. Worthington, A Historical Commentary on Dinarchus. Rhetoric 
and Conspiracy in Later Fourth Century Athens, Ann Arbor, 1992, pp. 176-77. 

18. Aeschin. 2.28 and the discussion in G. Herman, p. 23. 

19. Plut. Phoc. 17.6-10, and L. A. Tritle, p. 118. On the nature of the glfts offered 
Phocion (and other Greeks as well) see the discussion below. Another Athenian family that 
might have a Macedonian connection is that of Leocrates, the man prosecuted by Lycurgus 
after the defeat at Chaeronea for abandoning Athens (which might in fact explain his flight, 
l.e., generated by fear of his known Macedonian links). Leocrates' brother's name was 
Amyntas —a name uncommon in Attic prosopography, but well attested in Macedon. 
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cultural chasm. This led, for example, a Macedonian force under the 
general Pithon to massacre a force of rebellious Greek mercenaries in 
321 BC?!. Several other instances of Greek and Macedonian incompa- 
tibility and conflict are also advanced to prove ostensibly that Greeks 
and Macedonians could not get along. First, during the nasty con- 
frontation that led “Black” Clitus to his death, Alexander called out 
orders to his guards “in Macedonian”??. He used, Badian argues, the 
language in which his guards could be addressed, as presumably, they 
would not have understood Greek. A few years later, after Alexander’s 
death, his former secretary Eumenes engaged an opposing force made up 
of Macedonians; to parlay with this force, Eumenes dispatched one 
Xennias —whose speech was Macedonian— to rely a message to these 
soldiers. Badian sees this as necessary, as Eumenes had no command of 
Macedonian and the Macedonians themselves had learnt no Greek. 

All of this adds up, Badian argues, as evidence to a language barrier 
between Greek and Macedonian. But does it? A few counterarguments 
may be offered. Our accounts of the drunken brawl that cost Clitus his 
life suggests that Alexander might well have called out in Macedonian 
because of his inebriated state and such words would be the first to come 
to mind. As for Eumenes' need for Xennias' meditation and linguistic 
talents: the point that this was necessary on account of Greek-Mace- 
donian incapacity for language is not compelling. These were men who 
had soldiered together for a decade (if not longer) and it seems 
reasonable to assume that both sides would have learned some of the _ 
others' speech. During the Vietnam War, for example, many American 
soldiers were able to learn a working command of Vietnamese within a 
year, and Vietnamese is not nearly as close to English as Macedonian Is 
to Greek. In fact, Athenaeus states that he knows many Attic writers 
who used Macedonian idioms in their works, which suggests thàt the two 


20. E. Badian, pp. 41-43. Cf., however, N. G. L. Hammond, The Macedonian State. 
The Origins, Institutions and History, Oxford, 1989, p. 13, n. 29. | 

21. Diod. 18.75. 

22. The text is a papyrus fragment of Arrian’s Successors. See E. Badian, p. 50, n. 65, 
and A. B. Bosworth, "Eumenes, Neoptolemus, and PSI XII 1284", Greek, Roman, and” 
Byzantine Studies, 19, 1978, pp. 227-37. 

23. Plut. Alex. 51.6. 
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“languages” were not that far different?*. Unfortunately Athenaeus does 
not identify any of these authors, which complicates a proper under- 
standing of his remarks. It seems most likely, however, that he is 
referring to authors of the classical era, i.e., the fourth century BC, rather 
than to later writers when the Greek language had assimilated the 
Macedonian dialect into its hellenistic Koine form. Finally, Badian's 
argument that a linguistic barrjer aggravated by cultural antagonisms 
would produce sufficent animosity to lead the Macedonians to massacre 
a group of Greeks is overwrought. Waldemar Heckel has noted that the 
number of Greeks purportedly killed on this occasion is exaggerated?5. 
More to the point, however, Badian's argument that it was “Macedo- 
nian irrational hatred" that led to the massacre overlooks the simpler 
explanation of greed, the desire to take the possessions and women of 
the now defenseless Greeks, as well as the simple animosity of soldiers. 
Rivalries and conflicts can exist within any military force that on 
occasion can and will erupt into violence. The animosities common to 
soldiers; when exacerbated by anger and greed, will only make such 
clashes more fearsome. 

Against these points too may be placed the case of the naturalized 
Athenian Menelaus. His exact identity remains unclear; he may have: 
belonged to the royal house of Pelagonia in Upper Macedonia, but this is 
by no means certain. Menélaus became an Athenian, received honors 
from Ilion, and served as an Athenian cavalry commander. This demon- 
strates with little doubt that a Macedonian from the highlands could not 
only prosper in the Greek wórld, but be received amicably as well. The 
case of Menelaus casts further doubt on Badian's thesis of Greek- 
Macedonian mutual ignorance and hostility. Again the issue seems to be 
one of sameness, not otherness. 

_A similar conclusion emerges from an appraisal of the social 
interaction of Athenians and Macedonians as revealed in their guest 
' friendships. There are many attested examples of such Macedonian- 
Athenian relationships, stretching from the late sixth century BC to the 
fourth. The well known visit of Euripides to the court of Archelaus I, as 


24. Athen. Deiph. 3. 122A. 
25. W. Heckel, The Marshals of Alexander's Empire, London, 1993, p. 277, with 
discussion and additional references. 
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well as the Platonic disciple and advisor to Perdiccas III, Euphraeus, 
attest intellectual aspirations if not attainment in high politics?6. The 
level to which these influences penetrated Macedonian society may be 
debated, though cannot similar arguments be made for elsewhere in 
Greece itself? But it appears that the friendships and connections of 
Athenians and Macedonians remained constant from the sixth century 
BC onwards: Alexander I with the tyrant Peisistratus (and/or Hippias), 
Archelaus I with Andocides, Menelaus with Timotheus, and Philip II with 
Aeschines and Phocion?’. The practice of xenia represented a kind of 
super-friendship, nearly kinship, that was expressed by the mutual ex- 
change of gifts, favors, and ties. In Homeric times such links criss- 
crossed Greece and tied people together; upon the emergence of the 
polis, such ties increasingly came into conflict with one's allegiance to 
` the polis?®. In Greece below Macedon, xenia continued to be practiced, 
as seen in the relationship between the tyrant Plutarch of Eretria and the 
influential Athenian Meidias??. The customs or practices of xenia, how- 
ever, seem gradually to have transformed. A good example of this is ado- 
rodoketos, i.e., the refusal to accept gifts from a xenos so as not to be 
compromised. In the Homeric era such behavior would have been 
regarded as either insulting or at least a display of bad manners#. Yet 
the nuances of gift-giving practiced by xenoi, and the complications 
these raised, are depicted clearly in the figure of Phocion. This includes 
the well known offer made by Alexander to give Phocion four Asian 
cities. The historicity of this incident has been contested since W. W. 
Tarn, but put into the context of xenia and the ancient practice of the 


26. For Euripides' residence in Macedonia see Ael. VH. 2.21, 13.4, and R. M. 
Errington, p. 26, for Euphraeus', Dem. 9.59-62. 

27. See G. Herman, pp. 167-74, for a convenient list, Other examples include Philip II 
with the Persian Artabazus and the Greeks Philon (of Thebes) and Demaraius (of Corinth), 
Hephaestion with two unamed Sidonians, and Polyperchon (friends unknown). Herman 
suggests that Phocion's friendship was with Alexander; the details of Phocion's introduction 
to Alexander, who then declared him his xenos suggests instead that Alexander was 
continuing a relationship that began with Philip. See L. A. Tritle, p. 118 for discussion. 

28. See G. Herman, pp. 162-65, for discussion. 

29. See Dem. 21.110 and L. A. Tritle, *A Missing Athenian General: Meidias Kephi- 
sodorou Anagyrasios", Athenaeum, 80, 1992, pp. 487-94; for other fourth century exam- 
ples, see the list in G. Herman, pp. 167-74. 

30. See G. Herman, pp. 77-78. This might in part explain the reasons for Phocion's 
refusal of gifts from his Macedonian friends. 
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giving of estates or lands, Alexander's extravagant offer makes sense?!. 

In Macedon, however, the relative absence of the. polis meant the 
transformation of xenía did not occur and that attitudes toward gifts and 
social relationships would remain much as they had earlier in *Homeric" 
times. We may close with two points: first, the practice of gift-giving 
observed by Philip and Alexander and so roundly condemned by 
Demosthenes for example, conforms to Homeric ways and reflects on 
the *Greekness" of the Macedonians. At issue here is not a clash of 
cultures, but rather a conflict provoked by degrees of sophistication. 
Second, the social interaction of Athenians and other Greeks with the 
Macedonians demonstrates that they recognized and understood these 
antique ways of the Macedonians and attempted to cope with them as 
best they could. The differences, however, were surely a degree of 
sameness rather than one of otherness. 


Loyola Marymount University 
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31. W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1948, 2: 222-27, com- 
menting on Plut. Phoc. 18.1,6 (for other incidents of gifts offered Phocion see Phoc. 30.1 
[the Macedonian general Menyllus] and 30.3-4 [Antipater]). The latest discussion is T. 
Corsten, *Zum Angebot einer Schenkung Alexanders an Phokion", Historia, 43, 1994, pp. 
112-18, who concludes that Alexander's offer may be neither confirmed nor denied. The 
gift-giving of xenoi, however, does not enter into Corsten's analysis. See G. Herman, p. 
108, who refers to this ritualized practice. 
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Charles XII de Suède et Stanislas Leszcynski, roi de Pologne, 
dans les lettres de Nicolas Mavrocordatos 


La vie orageuse de charles XII, roi de Suède (1682-1718) constitue, 
méme de son vivant, un de sujets les plus fascinants de l'historiographie 
héroïque. La biographie du roi, la plus connue, est celle qu'a été écrite 
par Voltaire, dont la premiére édition monte à janvier 1731. Fondé sur 
: les témoignages des personnes qu'ont connu le souverain suédois et écrit 
. quelques années seulement aprés la mort du roi le texte du savant 

. français constitue une source importante pour l'étudiant de l'histoire de 
cette période!. Selon Voltaire Charles était “l’homme le plus extraor- 
dinaire peut-être qui ait jamais été sur la terre”, admirateur d' Alexandre 
le Grand et de Jules César, il rejettait leurs défauts et désirait copier les 
côtés positifs de leurs personalitées?. Le roi était un homme ascétique, 
qui croyait à son destin‘, il était aussi despotique et traitait durement 
ceux: qui l'avaient trahi, ou qu'il croyait qu'ils l'avaient trahi5. Il était 
opiniátre et inflexible, donnant aux autres l'impression que les consé- 


1. A côté de l'ouvrage fondamental de Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XII roi de Suède, 
Oeuvres historiques, Bibliothèque de la Pléiade, Paris 1957, p. 51-319, voir aussi R. Nisbet 
Bain, Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire, 1682-1719, New York - Londres 
1895, qui continue d’être une des meilleures biographies de Charles XH. Plus récemment: 
Éveline Godley, Charles XII of Sweden. A Study of Kingship, Londres 1928; F. G. Beng- 
tsson, The Life of Charles XII, King of Sweden, 1697-1718, traduit du suédois par Naomi 
Walford, Londres 1960. D'intérét plus général est la biographie du souverain suédois par 
Verner von Heldestam, Les Carolins. Chronique de Charles XII, traduit du suédois par Jacques: 
de Coussange, Paris 1961. La biographie du roi de Suède par Voltaire a été si populaire qu'elle 
a méme inspiré deux pièces de théâtre montées à Venise en 1796: Carlo XII de Luciano 
Francesco Cornella, et Carlo XII a Bender, de Camillo Federici. A ce sujet voir A. Pipidi, 
“Constantin Brancovan, personnage de l'abbé Prévost”, dans Hommes et idées du sud-est 
européen à l'aube de l'âge modeme, Bucarest - Paris 1980, p. 164, n. 18. 

2. Voltaire, p. 61. 

3. Voltaire, p. 62, 79. 

4. Voltaire, p. 83, 111. 

5. Voltaire, p. 136. 
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quences de ses actes ne l'intéressaient pass. Toujours, selon Voltaire, 
"Sa passion pour la gloire, pour la guerre et pour la vengeance, l'empé- 
cha d’être bon politique, ... Avant la bataille et après la victoire, il 
n'avait que de la modestie; aprés la défaite que de la fermeté: dur pour 
les autres comme pour lui-méme, comptant pour rien la peine et la vie 
de ses sujets, aussi bien que la sienne; homme unique plutót que grand 
homme, admirable plutôt qu'à imiter”. 

A côté de l’opinion de Voltaire, opinion qu’a influencé de façon 
importante les biographes du roi de Suède, l'opinion et le témoignage 
personnel, au sujet du roi, exprimés par Nicolas Mavrocordatos, plu- 
sieurs années avant la composition par Voltaire de la biographie de 
Charles XII, et fondés sur ses expériences personnelles, sont d’une 
importance majeure. Or, dans “Les loisirs de Philothée”, dont le prince a 
commencé la composition en 1716 pour l'achéver en 1719, deux des 
personnages, dans le texte, un Frangais et un Anglais, ont comme sujet 
de discussion le caractère de Charles XII. Le Français loue l’héroïsme du 
roi de Suéde, sa magnanimité, ses projets grandioses, sa générosité, son 
esprit solide devant les dificultés, la préparation détaillée des opérations 
militaires, la simplicité et l'ascétique de sa personalité, sa persévérance 
devant les échecs et les malheurs et finalement l'assistance qu'il portait 
toujours à ses amis. Sans doute ces opinions sont fondées sur l'expé- 
rience personnelle de la personne qui les cite, peut-étre un des partisans 
français de Charles XII que Mavrocordatos avait connu, possiblement le 
jeune comte de Villelongue?. L'opinion de l'Anglais se trouve plus prés 
de la réalité. Sans mettre en question les capacités du roi de Suéde, 
admettant méme que certains côtés de sa personalité rappelent Alexan- 
dre le Grand, il indique que la partie négative de son caractère est trés 
forte. En effet, son comportement, pendant son séjour dans l'empire ot- 
toman, accompagné de sa longue absence de Suéde, lorsque cette absen- 
ce n'était plus nécessaire, suggérent que politiquement le roi de Suéde 
était complétement naif. Il semble qu'à l'époque, à savoir quelques 


6. Voltaire, p. 209, 215. 

7. Voltaire, p. 271, 272. 

8. Nicolas Mavrocordatos, dulodéou ztápepya, texte établi, tradui commenté par 
Jacques Bouchard, avant-propos de C. Th. Dimaras, Athénes - Montréal 1989, p. 23, 33, 48, 
146-148. 

9. Puobéou xdgeoya, p. 146 et n. 126. 
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années après l'expulsion de Charles XII du territoire ottoman et peu 
avant ou peu aprés la mort violente de celui-ci en décembre 1718, Ma- 
vrocordatos partageait l'opinion exprimée par l'interlocuteur anglais. 

Dans une série de cinq lettres composées par Nicolas Mavrocor- 
datos sont inclues certaines informations importantes concernant les 
mouvements du roi de Suéde pendant son séjour prolongé dans l'empire 
ottoman (juillet 1709 - octobre 1714). Les informations contenues dans 
ces lettres couvrent surtout la période entre la fin de 1711 et février 
1713, c'est-à-dire la période où Mavrocordatos se trouvant de nouveau 
sur le tróne de Moldavie participe, inévitablement, aux événements qui 
se déroulent dans la région est dont Charles XII est protagoniste. De ces 
lettres quatres ont été publiées par Emile Légrand et Nicolae Iorga!?, la 
cinquiéme, portant la date de 26 février 1713 et adressée au patriarche 
de Jérusalem Chrysanthe Notaras, fut publiée par le savant roumain seu- 
lement!!, La première, parmi les quatre, date du 1 décembre 1711 et est 
adressée à l'ancien maître du prince Iakovos Manos, originaire d' Argos, 
lui-même ancien élève d'Alexandre Mavrocordatos et plus tard maître 
des fils de Nicolas Mavrocordatos, Jean et Nicolas. La deuxiéme est 
adressée à la méme personne et date du 10 janvier 1712. La troisième, 
du 20 décembre 1712, a comme destinataire l'ancien patriarche d'Ale- 
xandrie Gérasime (patriarche entre 1688 et 1710, il est mort en 1714). 
La quatrième, du 20 février 1713, s'adresse de nouveau à Iakovos 
Manos. La lettre à Gérasime et la dernière lettre, adressée à Iakovos 
Manos, sont les plus longues et contiennent une foule d'informations 
intéressantes et dans un cas des détails importantes sur le but de la visite 
en Moldavie, en février 1713, du roi de Pologne Stanislas Leszcynski. 
Le titre de la dernière et longue lettre adressée à Iakovos est: “Lettre 
. narrative adressée au trés sage maître Iakovos". 

L'implication de Charles XII dans la lutte pour le contróle du tróne 
de Pologne, au début du 18e siècle, et les hasards de la guerre ont eu 


10. Emile Legrand, Epistolaire grec ou recueil de lettres adressées pour la plupart à 
Chrysanthe Notaras, patriarche de Jérusalem, par les princes de Valachie et de Moldavie, Paris, 
Maisonneuve et Ch. Leclerc 1888, lettres 42, 43, 58, 59. Documente privitoare la Istoria 
Romänilor, culese de Eudoxiu de Hurmuzaki, vol. XIV, Documente Grecesti, publiés par N. 
Iorga, première partie, 1320-1716, Bucarest 1915, lettres CCCCLXXIV, CCCCLXXVII, 
D, DIX. 

11. Documente, DX. 
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comme conséquence le séjour du souverain suédois dans le sud-est euro- 
péen, à l'époque sous la domination ottomane. L'élection au trône de 
Pologne, le 2 juillet 1704, de son protégé Stanislas Leszcynski (1677- 
1766), ainsi que l’effort entrepris par les Suédois pour chasser du trône 
polonais Auguste II, déjà roi de Pologne entre 1697 et 1704 et ensuite 
entre 1709 et 1733, qui était en même temps électeur de Saxe (1694- 
1733) et allié de l’empereur germanique et de Pierre le grand, ont exa- 
cerbé la lutte pour le contrôle des régions baltes, provoquant, finale- 
ment, une guerre violente entre les Suédois et les Russes. 

En été 1708 l’armée suédoise, sous le commandement de Charles 
XII, envahit la Russie. Mais le manque de renforts, l'abandon des Sué- 
dois par leurs alliés ukrainiens, l’hiver lourd de cette année, ainsi que la 
compétence du haut commandement russe, ont eventuellement contri- 
bué à l’affaiblissement de l’armée suédoise. Le désastre de Poltave, en 
Ukraine centrale, le 27 juin 1709, sonna la fin de la présence suédoise 
dans l’Europe de l’est. 

Suivi de quelques survivants, Charles XII, lui-même gravement 
blessé, se dirigea vers le sud, traversa le Dnièpre, et avec l’enemi der- 
rière lui et ce qui restait de ses troupes il se réfugia en Bessarabie, en 
territoire ottoman. Les fugitifs se présentèrent devant les autorités 
ottomanes, à Bender, qu'était la ville la plus importante de la région, et 
demandèrent l'asyle, qui leur a été accordé immédiatement". 

Il va sans dire que les Ottomans, qui détestaient le tsar, étaient des 
grands admirateurs de Charles XII; à leurs yeux le roi de Suéde avait 
acquis des dimensions mythiques. Très vite il fut surnommé “tête de fer" 
(demirbash). Appuyé, financiérement, par le gouvernement ottoman, 
jouissant de l'appui moral de la mère du sultan!?, et, au début de son 
séjour, de l'appui du sultan Ahmed III (1703-1730) ainsi que du khan des 
Tatares de Crimée Devlet Gheraï, Charles XII put s'adonner à la pré- 
paration de ses prochaines opérations contre Pierre le grand. Cette fois, 
il avait l'intention d'y impliquer les Ottomans. 


12. Sur la bataille de Poltave, voir Peter Englund, The Battle of Poltava. The Birth of 
the Russian Empire, Londres 1992. 

13. Voltaire, p. 146. ` 

14. Nisbet Bain, p. 201, Bengtsson, p. 404-405. Iorga cite le séjour de Charles XII à 
Bender fondé sur le témoignage d'Alexandre Amiras, qui était l'interpréte du roi de Suéde 
pendant son séjour en terre ottomane. Le savant roumain cite briévement Nicolas Ma- 
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Du camp suédois de Varnitsa, prés de Bender, partait un réseau de 
contacts et de connections lequel aboutissait à Constantinople. Dans ce 
' réseau s'impliquérent, eventuellement, tous les dirigeants ottomans. 
D'autre part, la présence des militaires suédois dans la région de Bender 
et leur comportement irresponsable, que les autorités locales ne pou- 
vaient pas contrôler, commença bientôt à causer des ennuis sérieux à la 
population locale. Cette faiblesse des autorités locales est en partie - 
expliquée par le fait que Charles XII était devenu, gráce à l'appui de ses 
partisans dans la'cour du sultan, politiquement trés puissant, au moins 
jusqu'à 1712, réussissant méme à renverser des grands vizirs. Parmi ses 
victimes compte Mehmet Baltadji, l'homme qu'a humilié en juillet 
1711, à Pruthe, Pierre le grand. Malgré ces difficultés Nicolas Mavro- 
cordatos, qu'avait repris son poste le 25 septembre 1711, a fait son 
possible pour contrôler les Suédois indisciplinés. Sa tâche est rendue 
encore plus difficile par l'arrivée en Moldavie de trois mille réfugiés Po- 
lonais. Dans sa lettre adressée à l'ancien patriarche d' Alexandrie Géra- 
sime (20 décembre 1712)'5, le prince annonce d'abord au prélat sa no- 
mination à son poste,.et par la suite l'informe de l'envoi, au souverain 
suédois, d'une série de lettres de protestation dans lesquelles il exhorte 
ce dernier “de contrôler et de discipliner, par les mesures qui s'imposent, 
l'armée enragée et en furie”. Dans la méme lettre le comportement des 
militaires suédois et polonais, qui se trouvent en Moldavie, est décrit de 
couleurs les plus sombres: “Ils ont poussé au delà de toute mesure leur 
cruauté et leur arrogance, ils ont surpassé la cruauté des Scythes (c'est-à- 
dire les Tatares de Crimée), ils sont plus sauvages que les lions, plus 
voraces que les loups, plus rapaces que les vautours, ils traitent les 
misérables Moldaves comme des prisonniers de guerre; ils leurs enlévent 
les animaux domestiques, leurs biens, leurs meubles, leurs femmes, et 
dans plusieurs cas la vie". Dans les deux lettres qu'il avait adressé à 
Iakovos Manos, presqu'un an avant celle adressée à Gérasime (1 
décembre 1711 et 10 janvier 1712), il se référe clairement à la tragédie 
de Moldavie et à son désespoir: “quant à nous, transformés en 
spectateurs des événements nous nous mordons le cœur, sans avoir les 


vrocordatos quand il se réfère à l'envoi de provisions au camp suédois, dont responsable était 
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moyens pour repousser les dificultés nous ne pouvons pas apporter d’a- 
mélioration"!6, “Pitié à Moldavie mahleureuse qui... est mourante...”!7. 

Les intrigues menées à Constantinople par les agents de Charles XII, 
et surtout par le comte Stanislas Poniatowski'®, l'implication inévitable 
des ambassadeurs occidentaux!?, ainsi que le pillage de “Moldavie mal- 
heureuse" par les soldats du roi de Suéde ont finalement transformé 
radicalement la position du sultan. Dans sa lettre du 20 décembre 1712, 
adressée à Gérasime, Mavrocordatos dit que ce revirement était dû en 
grande mesure à son intervention. Or, quand il s'est rendu compte du 
fait que Charles XII n'avait pas l'intention de discipliner ses soldats, il 
prit la décision d'envoyer au sultan un rapport qui contenait une 
description détaillée de la situation tragique en Moldavie. Sa décision 
d'agir de cette façon n'a pas été influencée par la connaissance que © 
bientôt il devrait confronter l'explosion “de la haine et de l’hostilité du 
roi de Suéde, qui était la cause de la perte de tant des grands vizirs". En 
effet, le rapport et ses conséquences ont attiré sur lui la colére des Sué- 
dois et des Polonais qui ont commencé de le menacer et de le calomnier, 
mais sans résultats, comme il écrit?°, A la suite de l'intervention du 
prince a été entrepris, en avril de 1712, le premier sérieux effort d'ex- 
pulser Charles XII du territoire ottoman. Or, Voltaire cite la première 
lettre, mentionnée aussi par le prince, que le sultan envoya le 19 avril 
1712 au roi de Suéde. Dans cette lettre Ahmed III rend clair au sou- 
verain suédois qu'il doit s'en aller sans retard. Ce premier effort est resté 
sans lendemain parce que, comme dit le prince, “les scélérats traînent le 
temps avec des délais et des temporisations", ou, comme dit Voltaire, 
parce que les Suédois craignaient de se faire arréter en traversant la Po- 
logne?!, L'échec de ce premier effort et la tragédie, sans fin, de la Mol- 
davie ont mené, en décembre de la m&me année, à un nouvel effort. En 


16. Legrand, 42; Documente, CCCCLXXIV, 1 décembre 1711. 

17. Legrand, 43; Documente, CCCCLXXVII, 10 janvier 1712. 

18. Voltaire, p. 171. 

19. Voltaire, p. 201; Franklin D. Scott, Sweden. The Nation's History, University of 
Minnesota Press 1977, p. 234. 

20. Legrand, 58; Documente, D, 20 décembre 1712. Aussi dans les Fragments tirés des 
chroniques moldaves et valaques pour servir à l'histoire de Pierre-le-Grand, Charles XII, 
Stanislas Leszcynski, Démétre Cantemir et Constantin Brancovan, par le Major M. 
Kogalniceanu, seconde partie, Chronique d'Auxentius, Jassi 1845, p. 100-101. 
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effet, Charles XII était muni d'une capacité extraordinaire d’aliéner, par 
son comportement illogique et par son obstination absurde, ses con- 
temporains, y incluant ses alliés. Sa personnalité mouvementée, qui 
n'obéissait pas de règles, l'avait transformé, aux yeux des ses alliés Ot- 
tomans, en poids intolérable, dont ils essayaient de s'en débarrasser. 

Devant la mauvaise foi, l'intransigéance, et le comportement humi- 
liant, réservés par Charles XII aux envoyés du sultan, le nouvel effort 
ottoman pour le convaincre de s'aller échoua. Le gouvernement de Con- 
stantinople décida alors d'utiliser des moyens violents. Devant le conseil 
des ministres, convoqué d'urgence, le sultan déclara, comme écrit Ma- 
vrocordatos dans sa lettre narrative adressée à Iakovos Manos le 20 fé- 
vrier 1713, à savoir quelques jours aprés l'arrestation de Charles XII, 
que *si le Suédois réfuse d'obéir aux ordres impériaux, mais il se léve 
contre, ainsi méprisant les obligations de l'hospitalité, on devra, par 
n'importe quelle façon et par n'importe quel.moyen, repousser ses 
machinations et aprés l'avoir pris vivant l'envoyer à un pays oü son roi 
est un ami"2, Ayant en sa possession la traduction en français du texte 
du discours du sultan devant le conseil de ses ministres, Voltaire le pré- 
sente, dans son histoire de Charles XII. Dans son discours Ahmed III dit 
qu'il n'a rien ni pour ni contre le roi de Suéde, il l'accueilli dans ses 
possessions, et l’a aidé “lui, ses ministres, ses officiers, ses soldats, et n'ai 
cessé, pendant trois ans et demi, de l'accabler de présents". Se référant à 
l'effort, de décembre 1712, pour convaincre Charles XII de s'en aller, le 
sultan continua: “Je lui ai accordé une escorte considérable pour le 
conduire dans ses Etats. Il a demandé mille bourses pour payer quelques 
frais, quoique je les fasse tous: au lieu de mille j'en ai accordé douze 
cents. Aprés les avoir tirées de la main du sérasquier de Bender, il en 
demande encore mille autres, et ne veut point partir, sous prétexte que 
l'escorte est trop petite, au lieu qu'elle n'est trop grande pour passer par 
un pays ami. 

Je demande donc si c'est violer les lois de l'hospitalité que de 
renvoyer ce prince, et si les puissances étrangéres doivent m'accuser de 
violence et d'injustice, en cas qu'on soit réduit à le faire partir par 
force"2, Le 1 février 1713 un détachement puissant de l'armée otto- 
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mane encercla le camp suédois de Varnitza. Il lança une forte attaque 

. contre la maison fortifiée, que Charles XII avait transformée en quartier 
général et dans laquelle il s'était enfermé avec quelques fidéles partisans. . 
Aprés un engagement fort violent il s'est fait prisonnier. Il a été, 
d'abord, transféré à la forteresse de Timurtash, prés du fleuve Pruthe, et 
finalement à Didymoteichos, en Thrace. 

Vers la méme période arriva clandestinement en Moldavie Stanislas 
de Pologne. Son but était de rencontrer le roi de Suéde. Dans sa 
biographie du roi Voltaire explique la raison de la visite clandestine du 
roi de Pologne. Il est connu que le savant français a réçu cette in- 
formation de Stanislas, lui-méme, qui était duc de Lorraine à l'époque 
oü Voltaire ecrivait son histoire de Charles XII. Or, la version de 
Voltaire, sur ce sujet, fondé sur des informations que l'ancien roi de 
Pologne lui avait fournies a, inévitablement, été adopté par d'autres 
historiens, plus récents. Ainsi, selon cette version, Stanislas découragé, 
tarit par la tournure des événements que par l'absence prolongée dé son 
protecteur, prit la décision de se rendre clandestinement au camp 
suédois, déguisé en simple officier et accompagné de quelques personnes. 
Là, il avait l'intention de retourner à Charles XII la couronne de 
Pologne. Le stratégéme n'a pas réussi et, à peine entré en Moldavie, . 
Stanislas fut arrêté. Il a été conduit devant Mavrocordatos, qui savait, 
déjà, que le roi de Pologne n'était plus en Poméranie, oü, pendant cette 
période, il était. supposé de commander ses troupes. Selon Voltaire qui 
décrit la scéne bien connue, *Le hospodar l'interrogea, lui fit beaucoup 
de questions captieuses, en enfin lui demanda quel emploi il avait dans 
l'armée suédoise. Stanislas et le hospodar parlaient latin. Major sum, lui 
dit Stanislas. Imo maximus es, lui répondit le Moldave; et aussitôt, lui 
présentant un fauteuil, il le traita en roi; mais aussi il le traita en roi 
prisonnier, et on fit une garde exacte autour d'un couvent grec, dans 
lequel il fut obligé de rester jusqu'à ce qu'on eüt des ordres du sultan. Les 
ordres vinrent de le conduire à Bender dont on faisait partir Charles... Le 
roi de Pologne, Stanislas, qui m'a fait l'honneur de m'apprendre la 
plupart de ces particularités, m'a confirmé aussi qu'il fut proposé dans le 
divan de le confiner lui-même dans une île de la Grèce; mais, quelques 
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mois après, le Grand Seigneur, adouci, le laissa partir 75. Indépendement 
de ce que Stanislas a raconté, des années plus tard, à Voltaire, dans la _ 
lettre, datée du 20 février 1713, or quelques jours aprés les événements 
décrits par Voltaire, que Mavrocordatos adressa à Iakovos Manos, le 
prince présente une version des événements complétement différente de 
ce que Voltaire dit. Or, Mavrocordatos dit que le roi polonais a essayé 
de rencontrer Charles XII non pour lui annoncer son abdication du . 
tróne de Pologne mais pour des raisons tout à fait différentes. Aussi, 
suivant l'arrestation du roi de Suéde par les Ottomans ces raisons ont 
perdu leur importance, comme d'ailleurs l'a compris, trés vite, Stanislas. 
Ainsi, selon Mavrocordatos, Stanislas est entré en Moldavie pour 
discuter, avec Charles XII, des détails et de l'application de la meilleure 
stratégie pour regagner le tróne de Pologne. Cette stratégie, visée par 
Stanislas, impliquerait directement le gouvernement ottoman et 
provoquerait l'invasion de la Pologne par l'armée ottomane. Lorsque le 
Polonais a été informé, par Mavrocordatos, que Charles XII était main- 
tenant assiégé dans son camp, il révéla immédiatement au prince son 
identité. Il composa, immédiatement après, une lettre adressée au khan 
des Tatares, et une autre adressée au grand vizir, Suleyman pasha. Dans 
ces deux lettres Stanislas leur annongait, d'abord, son arrivée en 
Moldavie et leur demandait, ensuite, sans ambages, leur soutient pour 
Técupérer son trÓne. Lorsque le khan des Tatares a appris que Stanislas 
se trouvait en Moldavie, craignant des nouvelles complications, envoya, - 
sans tarder, un message au sérasquier de Bender dans lequel lui demandait 
d'arréter immédiatement le Polonais et de le déporter à Akkerman, sur 
la cóte de la mer Noire. Mavrocordatos a, cependant, été informé de la 
demande du khan lorsqu'il a eu connaissance —nous ne savons pas 
comment— des lettres échangées entre celui-là et le sérasquier. Il 
s'opposa à l'idée de déportation de Stanislas et comme il dit “lorsque 
nous avons réçu leurs lettres, étant convaincus qu'il n'était ni juste, ni 
prudent d'envoyer en exil un roi chrétien, un acte qui l'exposerait à un 
danger encore plus grand, nous avons commencé à traîner l'affaire par 
des délais en attendant, en méme temps, l'arrivée des instructions du roi 
(le sultan), témoignant, pendant ce temps, des sentiments de bienveil- 
lance à l'égard du roi Stanislas et lui attribuant tous les honneurs, sans, 
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cependant, négliger de le surveiller'?6. Mavrocordatos a aussi rendu clair 
à Stanislas qu'à la lumiére des derniers développements de l'affaire de 
Charles XII, ses projets de recruter les Polonais qui se trouvaient déjà en 
Moldavie et envahir ensuite la Pologne étaient irréalistes. De l'avis de 
Mavrocordatos la meilleure chose à faire était de rester sous sa prote- 
ction en attendant que la situation se calme et que des instructions, à 
son sujet, arrivent de Constantinople. Ainsi, comme écrit le prince dans 
sa lettre adressée à Iakovos Manos, “(le roi) se mit d'accord avec nous 
et resta tranquille à Jassi pendant dix-huit jours, jusqu'à ce que la situa- 
tion eventuellement se calma et le vizir de Tégina (Bender), suivant les 
instructions royales, le renvoya”??. 

Avant son départ Stanislas remercia profondement Mavrocordatos. 
De Jassi le roi de Pologne se dirigea à Bender oü, pendant quelque temps 
encore, essaya de provoquer, sans succès, une intervention ottomane en 
Pologne, contre son rival Auguste. Le départ de Stanislas de Jassi est 
cité, avec soulagement, par Mavrocordatos, dans sa lettre adressée à 
Chrysanthe Notaras le 26 février 1713: "nous avons l'impression que 
l'arrivée de ce nouveau visiteur n'a pas échappé à l'attention de Votre 
Sérénité. Son arrivé ici nous a, en effet, causé beaucoup d'embarras, 

. mais, que le nom trés saint du Seigneur soit glorieux, on l'a vite enle- 
vé d'ici pour l'amener à Bender”. 

Lorsque Stanislas a finalement compris, à Bender, que ses efforts 
pour provoquer une intervention ottomane avaient échoué il demanda 
au gouvernement de Constantinople d'intervenir à son égard pour 
convaincre Auguste de lui permettre de traverser la Pologne, aprés son 
départ, sans embarras. Les Ottomans, qui voulaient se débarrasser de lui 
à tout prix, ont satisfait sa demande et, finalement, Stanislas quittait 
Bender vers la fin de mai 171429. Se dirigeant vers la Transylvanie il 
s'arrêta, de noüveau, à Jassi pour remercier de son aide, une fois encore, 
Nicolas Mavrocordatos, qui probablement lui avait sauvé la vie lorsqu'il 
avait réfusé de le livrer aux émissaires de Devlet Gherai, le khan des 
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Tatares, maintenant renversé par le sultan, et du sérasquier de Bender™, 

Pendant ce temps les autorités ottomanes continuaient d'entretenir 
Charles XII, qu'on considérait maintenant fou. Quand il est arrivé, bien 
gardé, à Didymoteichos il déclara qu'il était malade. Il est resté au lit 
pendant onze mois. Des interprétations diverses, sur le comportement 
étrange de Charles XII pendant le derniers stages de son séjour dans 
l'empire ottoman, ont été offertes. D'autres disent qu'il voulait cacher 
sa pauvreté, d'autres qu'il voulait s'isoler du monde, et d'autres qu'il 
craignait, probablement correctement, que les Ottomans allaient le ren- 
voyer par la force?! Malgré l'impression d'inactivité qu'il donnait au 
public, ainsi que l'écroulement de sa crédibilité, il continuait, par ses 
agents à Constantinople, ses efforts pour impliquer dans ses projets, tou- 
jours grandioses, le gouvernement ottoman. Finalement, le traité d'An- 
drinople, le 24 juin 1713, entre les Ottomans et les Russes ainsi que la 
nomination, au poste de grand vizir, d' Ali Coumourgi, un homme qui de- 
testait profondement Charles XII, suivis de mauvaises nouvelles de Suè- 
de selon lesquelles ses sujets, croyant que leur roi était soit mort soit, 
dans le meilleur cas, fou, demandaient déjà l'élection d'un nouveau roi, 
ont forcé Charles XII de décider son départ. Ainsi, en octobre de 1714, 
aprés cinq ans de séjour dans l'empire ottoman, il quitta le territoire 
impérial. Il est arrivé en Suéde en traversant l'Europe centrale déguisé. 
Quelques mois plus tard, malgré l'état pitoyable des finances suédoises, il 
reprenait la guerre contre le Danemark. Ces nouvelles opérations mili- 
taires n'ont pas duré longtemps. En effet, il a été tué instantanement, le 
11 décembre 1718, pendant qu'il inspectait les travaux militaires pour 
renforcer le blocus de la ville danoise de Fredrickshald. L'ingénier fran- 
çais Mégret, chargé des travaux de siège, “un homme singulier et indiffé- 
rent", comme nous dit Voltaire, qui se trouvait à côté du roi au moment 
de sa mort, a réagi cyniquement en disant: “Voilà la pièce finie, allons 
souper”%, 
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Perceptions, Construction, and Definition of Greek National 
Identity in Late Nineteenth - Early Twentieth Century Macedonia* 


We often think of nations as natural phenomena which have always 
existed in human history. Even when we do not think of nations as such, 
we sometimes imply that before nations there were equivalent corres- 
ponding well-defined categories (ethnic groups for example), and a con- 
' tinuity between these pre-existing units and nations is often established. 
This view is not only present in the context of the social sciences but 
also dominates international politics since the appearance of the Wilso- 
nian and Leninist doctrines!. 
This paper aims to investigate the process of definition and creation 
of a Greek national identity in late nineteenth - early twentieth century 
Macedonia. It is generally acknowledged that notions and the feeling of 


* I am grateful to C. Hann, A. Macfarlane, J. Cowan, L. Danforth, H. Vermeulen, A. 
Karakasidou, C. Stewart, Y. Papadakis, V. Gounaris, and E. Voutira for their suggestions and 
comments on earlier drafts of this paper. I would also like to thank my family, G. Provataris 
and S. Avgitidou. Responsibility for the views expressed in here is entirely my own. 

^. |. Bringa T., "Nationality categories, national identification and national formation in 
*multinational' Bosnia", The Anthropology of East Europe Review, (1993) p. 2; Hobs- 
bawm, 1990, 40, A recent example of that is the recent U. N. Resolution 16/1992 of 21st 
February 1992, in which the terms National and Ethnic are defined as having an identical 
political meaning. + 

2. Since the problems with Macedonia even start from its definition it is necessary to 
explain that in this paper, the term Macedonia refers to a geographical region and not to a 
political, cultural, ethnic or state unit. This usage is preferred in order to avoid misunder- 
standings caused by the application of the term in current political discourse. In my paper I 
accept the definition of Macedonia proposed by Wilkinson, whose work is the most com- 
prehensive and critical approach to the cartography of Macedonia. I should also note that this 
definition is accepted by the majority of scholars who most critically, and without any 
nationalistic prejudice, studied the area. Therefore, in this paper Macedonia is defined as the _ 
area bounded on the north by the Sar mountains, on the East by the Rhodope mountains, on 
the south by the Aegean Sea, Mt. Olympus and the Pindus Range, and on the west by lake 
Ohrid. Wilkinson H., Maps and pe: A review of the ethnographic cartography of Mace- 
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belonging to a nationality was introduced in rural Macedonia during this 
period. Broadly speaking, I perceive the creation of the Bulgarian Exar- 
chate as the starting point of this period and Balkan Wars as the end of 
it. In urban areas a different process was followed since bourgeois popu- 
lations were influenced by national movements earlier than rural ones. 

The questions that I am going to address are: who were the Greeks 
of Macedonia during that period, what meant to be a Greek, how and 
why some people identify themselves as nationally Greeks. It should be 
clear that is not my intention to argue that a culturally Greek popu- 
lation did not existed in the area before that period. On a general 
theoretical level, the purpose of such an analysis is to highlight the limits 
in the continuity between ethnic groups/cultures and the nations which 
later develop (what I call the ethnic-nation continuum principle). More- 
over, that national identity is often based on something other than 
cultural background or ethnic origins}, and therefore ethnic ties should 
have a limited value in our explanation of the national identification 
process. We should perceive ethnic ties and origin as representations? 
imposed by nationalist scholars rather than as explanatory models. Our 
priority should be to study national identification not only as a content 
but as a process as welP. A process which is continually being created, 
maintained and changed. 

My work is in agreement with the fundamental principle of what 
Smith called “the modernist approach”. In other words I do accept that 
nations are modern phenomena. The definition of the nation is not of 
my concern in this paper. However, the point is that whatever defi- 
nition of the nation we accept the problem of the relationship between 
a nation and pre-existing social entities (cultures, ethnic groups, etc.) 
still remains. 


donia, Liverpool 1951; Jelavich C. and Jelavich B., A history of East Central Europe, Vol. 
III, The establishment of the Balkan national States, 1804-1920, London 1977, p. 207; 
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To reject the ethnic-nation continuum in the case of the Balkans, 
and especially in the case of Macedonia, has significant political impli- 
catioris. This is because the most common confusion in the history of the 
area is between cultural or ethnic identity and national identification. 
The problem arises from an ethnocentric and basically nationalistic 
historical perception of identities, which presupposes that the way 
Balkan people think and define themselves in the present as members of 
a nation has not changed during the centuries. . | 

In order to overcome such problems I remove the focus of my 
analysis removed from the social structure macro-level to the micro- 
level of the individual. Theoretical approaches which examine, for 
example, the “ethnic origins of nations"? often fail to perceive the most 
dynamic characteristics of the national identification process. This is 
because they focus on the macro-level of the social structure. As a 
consequence they are faced with serious problems when explaining an 
individual's actions. However, as M. Banton has recently pointed out 

. explicitly, if there are multination states and multistate nations, then the 
means towards understanding national identification lies in the 
individuals. 

I will argue that people who belonged to the same ethnic group or 
shared the same culture in Macedonia during the period under exami- 

. nation, very often identified themselves with different nations. Some 
Macedonian Slavs, for example, identified with the Greeks and called 
themselves Greeks, while others identified with the Bulgarian Exarchate 
and/or the I.M:R.O. Macedonia and the Balkans in general are without 
doubt an extreme case of imagined communities? which have been 
imposed on to local populations. However, this remarkable case is 
useful to illustrate the superficial character of national identities, and to 
remind us that the one-to-one relationship between ethnic groups/ 
cultures and nations is a reality only in some cases. ` 

It should be stressed that this analysis focus on a specific historical 

period. The definition and construction of national identities in 
Macedonia does continue beyond the period we examine in this paper. 
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National identities are of a dynamic character. But such an analysis is 
beyond the interests of the present paper. 

Another point which needs to be clarified is that the views of ose 
who participated or followed the events of that period, should not be 
taken as having a face value. It is not to be forgotten that every one of 
them had his/her own political agenda. In this paper I attempt to use the 
available historical resources (memoirs, books, newspaper articles, etc) 
as critically as possible. This critical perspective is secured by a trian- 
gulation of the various views proposed on the process of nation building 
in rural Macedonia. 


Meaning and content of cultural and politico-religious identities 
in the Balkans before the nineteenth century 


The Byzantine and the Ottoman administrations stimulated various 
people and cultures, which were previously separated, and produced an 
amalgamation of populations out of which new social groups emerged. 
Clearly defined boundaries were completely alien' to the various popu- 
lations which lived there side-by-side!®. Prior to the mid eighteenth 
century, the concept of nationality had not been fully articulated as a 
criterion for the creation of political union in the Balkans!!. Generally 
in pre-modern periods culture rarely assumed any political significance 
at all!?, Since religion was then thought to be the main determinant of 
identity, people were divided according to their faith. All the Orthodox 
Christians inside the Ottoman Empire, irrespective of their culture, 
constituted the Rum Millet and were called Rums (Romios - Romii). The 
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term “Romios” expressed a politico-religious affiliation! related to the 
specific way that populations were politically organised inside the 
Ottoman Empire and not a national one. 

Those who shared a Greek cultural background inside the Rum Millet 
generally constituted a higher social stratum. This is a matter well 
explained by à number of historians and, for the purpose of this paper, 
there is no need to discuss it further. Since the seventeenth century, 
Greek had been the language of culture and business in the central and 
eastern Balkan zones. The “superior” status of the Greek speaking 
people inside the Rum Millet led to a kind of dominance of Greek 
culture over other Orthodox Christians. As a consequence “Balkan mer- 
chants, regardless of their ethnic origins, generally spoke Greek and 
often assumed Greek names"!6, Men of wealth took pride in being called 
Greek and Orthodox Albanians, Vlach, Macedo-Slav and Bulgarian mer- 
chants of the eighteenth century normaily identified themselves as 
Greeks", 

On the other hand, to be called Bulgarian indicated a lower social 
status and a peasant culture. The term “Bulgar” referred to a person who 
was a poor, Slav-speaking peasant!®. According to an old Macedonian 
proverb, “the Bulgar tills the land, the Greek owns the plow”!®, 


The definition and construction of a nationally Greek population 
in Macedonia 


This situation was more or less a reality in Macedonia until the late 
eighteenth century. In Macedonia, "until the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century, the Slavs, Greeks and Vlachs still constituted one Christian 
community, united in the Rum Millet. A peasant felt himself first of all 
as a member of a family, a village community and maybe a small cultu- 
rally distinguishable unit, and secondly, Rum”2. The creation of the 
major Balkan states radically changed the situation. The way people 
defined themselves and imputed meaning to the terms Bulgarian and 
Greek changed under the influence of national movements which later 
developed in the Balkans. The crucial question, of course, is how the 
population was actually divided, given the differentiations and identity 
boundaries existing. 

. National propaganda put a difficult choice before the populations of 
Macedonia: people had to choose a national identity. That was a way of 
thinking foreign especially to the peasants?!. Nationalist activists of the 
' Bulgarian Exarchate and/or the I.M.R.O. embodied the term Bulgar with 
a national meaning. Greek nationalists introduced the term Hellenas 
. which had strong national connotations??, Nobody could i more be a 
Bulgar and a Hellenas at the same time. 

With the new Hellene and national Bulgarian concepts, existing 
socio-cultural divisions were translated by nationalists into national 
ones?3, Those who had a higher social status, and therefore were some- 


20. Ibid. The Serb geographer Cvijic and the Greek philologist Tsioulkas have both 
emphasized the socio-cultural dimensions of the term Bulgar, and have argued that it had no 
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how influenced or intended to be influenced by Greek culture, identified 
themselves as Greeks. They were not Romios any more they were 
Hellenes. As Brailsford puts it: "so far as there is a real Greek party 
among (the Macedonian Slavs) it consists mainly of the wealthier pea- 
sants —priests, moneylenders, storekeepers and innkeepers— and even 
these men are Greek largely because the existing entente between Turks 
and Greeks procures them the favour of the authorities'?^, 

Similarly the lower social categories of the population tended to 
become Bulgarians®. Cultural distinctions were re-defined by nationa- 
lists into national terms and thus became national characteristics. To use . 
Hechter's terminology, the cultural division of labour amongst the 
population of Macedonia was transformed to national differentiation?6. 
But this was a rather selective process, and in any case it followed the 
establishment of the various nationalistic movernents in the area. In 
other words, it was a contributing factor towards the whole process and 
not the cause of it. 

However, although Greek (Hellenic) and Slav.cultures were natio- 
nalised by nationalists, the divisions of the population did not take such 
“absolute forms. It would be misleading to conclude that rich “Bulgars” or 
poor “Greeks” did not existed. This can be understood by bearing in 
mind the meaning of the terms Greek and Bulgar, and the previous 

‘flexible structure of identities among the local population?7. It would be 
misleading to conclude that all those who shared a Slav peasant culture 
supported the national propaganda of the- Bulgarian Exarchate and/or the 
I.M.R.O. My disagreement with those who look for socio-cultural cha- 
racteristics and structures to explain national identification, or prefe- 
rence for one national group or another in the case of the Macedonian 
Slavs, focuses on this point?8. Other factors influenced the decision of 
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national identification as well. 

Various factors could affect the decision of national identification. 
The decision of belonging to one national group or another depended on 
the needs, priorities and fears of both material and mental character of 
those who were taking the decision. That could be a communal priority, 
a family priority, a household priority or a personal priority. The avail- 
able resources, mainly memoirs and reports from those who participated 
in the Macedonian struggle? are revealing. . 

For example, a river was claimed by two different communities. 
One of them identified with the Greeks, thus the other identified with the 
Bulgarian Exarchate and/or the I.M.R.O. Sometimes disagreement 
between patrigroups of the same village, because of quarrels related to 
the land available, were responsible for national divisions. Gounaris in 
his analysis mentions a variety of additional reasons for choosing a 
nationality, such as: (1) existing affiliations with a Balkan state due to 
periodical migration movements, (ii) indirect or direct taxes established 
by the Ecumenical Patriarchate, (iii) locality; in other words whether a 
community was native, or originally moved into Macedonia from Epi- 
rus during the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries? 

The discrepancies between landlords and tenant farmers, merchants 
and producers, capitalists and workers were occasionally translated into 
a national struggle?!. The Christian communities were, for various rea- 
sons, divided into factions. Such divisions were cultivated and manipu- 
lated by nationalists?. According to Mazarakis, a Greek partisan leader: 
*the growing support for the Bulgarian Exarchate in Macedonia was a 
result of inter-communal disputes. The opposition inside a village com- 
munity council tended very often to become Bulgarian only because the 
majority was Greek”33, Abbot who travelled to Macedonia twenty five 
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years before Mazarakis, also pays attention to the fact that the Christian 
communities were divided between "the friends and the enemies of the 
bishop”#. As Gounaris and Vermeulen explain, these intercommunal 
divisions were finally nationalised®. 

Existing cultural affiliations were important, but not important 
enough. Otherwise there would have been no reason for the Macedonian 
struggle to have taken place: every Slav peasant village was going to 
support the Bulgarian Exarchate and/or the I.M.R.O. That would have 
meant the domination of village communities by the Bulgarian Exar- 
chate and/or the I.M.R.O. north of the Kastoria - Yiannitsa - Paggaio 
Mnts line. In this area the majority of the population was of a Slav 
peasant culture. Moreover, if we accept that cultural and national identi- 
fication coincided we cannot explain the phenomenon of “national 
mobility" which was very common in Macedonia between 1870 and 
1920 (this will be further explained below). 

This was the situation in Macedonia. To be more explicit, on the 
peripheriés of the area, next to the borders of Greece, Bulgaria and 
Serbia, national affiliations were more precise and stable. But in the 
large intermediary zone the population was mixed and of uncertain and 
mobile nationality. 

Because of these peculiatities of national identification, some odd 
situations appeared: for example members of the same family could 
belong to different nations?. Villages were divided, parishes were 
divided, patrigroups were divided; but all these people were of the same 
socio-cultural background and they were all Slav peasants??. On the 
other hand people belonging to different cultures (culturally Greek bour- 
geois, culturally Greek peasants, Sarakatsan nomads, Vlachs pastoralists 
and traders, Slav peasants) identified themselves as Greeks. 

It is worth looking at some examples. It was not uncommon to find 
fathers, who were themselves officially Greek, equally proud of bringing 
into the world Greek, Serbian, Bulgarian and Rumanian children??. P. 
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Argiropoulos, a Greek journalist and activist in Macedonia, reports a 
more revealing case. “I remember", he writes, “a wealthy villager from 
Poroia who didn’t manage to secure a scholarship for his first son to 
enter a Greek High School. Thus he sent him to a Rumanian High school 
and the result, after a few years, was the creation of a Rumanian 
commune inside the village of Poroia. Some years later he didn’t 
manage to find a scholarship for his second son to enter a Greek or even 
a Rumanian High school, so he sent him to a Bulgarian one. The result 
was that five years later, on his second son’s return, a Bulgarian 
commune was established in the village of Poroia'49, So the father was a 
Greek, the first son a Rumanian and the second a Bulgarian. 

K. Mazarakis, another Greek military officer who was a leader of a 
Greek partisan band, kept a diary in which we can read his comments 
about his fellow partisans. His first man in charge was called Mitsis. 
*Mitsis was a brave man", he writes. *He was huge and very strong. He 
was not even able to spell a word in Greek but he was a true Hellenas 
deep in his heart”*!. One more case from Mazarakis’ memoirs is also 
interesting: *Vlachos Tsamis was the leader of one of the strongest 
Rumanian military bands in Macedonia. He was finally defeated by his 
son, called Tsamopoulos, who was a pure Greek nationalist”*. 

Very often people, families, households, patrigroups, parishes and 
villages who identified themselves as Greeks turned into supporters of 
the Bulgarian Exarchate and/or the I.M.R.O. and vice versa. What is 
astonishing is that sometimes they turned back again. Brailsford reports 
that villages shifted “twice or thrice in a year’43. I call this phenomenon 
“national mobility” and its implications will be further examined in the 
following paragraphs. Vermeulen argues that whole villages could change 
“from being Greek to Bulgarian or vice versa depending on which side 
offered free or cheap education’. P. Melas in his last letter reports the 
case of someone who initially identified himself as Greek, then decided 
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to send his children to a Rumanian school and supported the Rumanian 
propaganda, but finally changed again and returned to the Greek side. 
` Mazarakis also reports the case of the priest of the village of Mesimeri. 
_ “The priest", he writes, “was an ex-Greek who turned into Al 
because of money”. 

Similar was the situation among the rest of the national groups in 
Macedonia but their case is not the focus of this paper. The reader can 
find some amusing but also interesting examples of national mobility 
recorded in the documents published by the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences in 1978 under the title "Macedonia - Documents and Mate- 
rial”*46, 

In conclusion, as Gounaris argues, the phenomenon of national 
mobility was not the exception but the rule among the Macedonian 
Slavs*’. The same could be argued in a limited degree for the Vlachs. In 
his book Brailsford includes a anecdote which alone reveals the situation 
extraordinary clearly. He' writes: “I have heard a witty French consul 
declare that with a fund of a million francs he would undertake to make 
all Macedonia French. He would preach that the Macedonians are the 
descendants of the French crusaders who conquered Salonika in the 
twelfth century, and the francs would do the rest”*8. 

The above discussion illustrates that identification with a nationality 
was primarily a political decision, very often totally irrelevant to the 
cultural identity of the actors. This does not imply that a “free market 
model" can be applied to explain national identification in Macedonia. 
Although, ás has already been mentioned, the decision of belonging to 
one national group or another depended on the needs and priorities of 
those who were taking the decision, it does not follow that it was a 
freely conducted decision. In any case, as Barth put it "choice is not 
synonymous with freedom’, Macedonian villages, families, and per- 
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sons during that period had no alternative other than to choose a 
nationality irrespective of their own feelings. They had to do that to 
survive since in an environment where “life has lost its value and peace 
its meaning”. Identification with a nationality meant that at least one 
of the parties fighting was willing to protect its family or village from 
the others. 

Even during the Ilinden rising in 1903, the majority of the villages 
in western Macedonia supported the rebels because they had. no 
alternative. They knew very well that if they did not support the rebels, 
their villages would be burnt by I.M.R.O. bands. Moreover, they also 
knew very well that by definition the Ottoman army would burn every 
village in the area, irrespective of the part the village had taken in the 
rising. Brailsford, although quite sympathetic to the I.M.R.O. move- 
ment, accepted that “it was a choice between having your village burned 
or having it burned and being massacred as well. Most villagers preferred 
the lesser evil and took to the mountains, becoming thereby rebels by 
definition'5!, 

As for the reasons for the existence of national mobility, Brailsford 
comments are as follows: “they shift their allegiance year by year 
according to what they have to fear from the hostility of the Greek 
Bishops or the Bulgarian Committee"5?, This is because, in Macedonia 
"fear was more than an emotion,... fear was the dominant, the 
everpresent motive”, 

Although the I.M.R.O. bands practised the most violent methods™, 
Greek, Rumanian and Serbian bands were all participating in “the 
glorious fight". Brailsford's explanations are revealing: “the atmosphere 
in Macedonia is so poisoned with nationalism that the most enlightened 
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patriot becomes corrupted against his will"55. As Duncan puts it, the 
nationalists’ politics in Macedonia were basically “the politics of 
terror'56, 

Mazarakis writes in his memoirs that “we had to persuade them that 
they were Greeks'57; and “blood and guns were the ways to persuade a 
village to become Greek or Bulgar'58, Villages were converted by force, 
by threats or by persuasion??. Another Greek activist argues that the 
Macedonian population *will go where the wind blows", meaning that 
they were willing to identify themselves with any nation which was 
about to become the dominant power in the area“. Brailsford has 
similar views: “the Macedonians are Bulgarians today [1905] because a 
free and progressive Bulgaria has known how to attract them”*!, “Half 
of the men and most of the women would welcome tranquillity beneath 
any flag, and call themselves Manchus or Hottentots if under these 
names they might plough their fields undisturbed and tramp to market 
without fear of assassination", 


Conclusions: In the wonderland of nationalism 


To conclude, it should be stressed that the decision of identification 
with a nationality during that period in Macedonia was a political 
decision very often irrelevant to the ethnic or cultural identity of the : 
actors. It was taken according to the needs, priorities and fears of those 
who were taking the decision, but it does not follow that it was a free 
choice, It was a political decision taken inside a very specific environ- 
ment and therefore primarily forced by the circumstances, the politics of 
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terror of the nationalistic movements. As Kitromilides in his critical 
approach to the national movements in the Balkans argued: “the Mace- 
donian question could easily be understood as imposing ‘imagined 
communities’ on local populations”, Ethnic origins and cultural back- 
ground do have a limited value in our explanation of the national 
identification process in Macedonia during the late nineteenth - early 
twentieth century. The one-to-one relationship between ethnic groups, 
cultures and nations is a reality only in some cases. 

We should perceive nationalities in Macedonia during that period as 
groups of people who because of their political motivations acted on the 
basis of supposed or real cultural backgrounds rather than ethnically or 
culturally homogenous units®, It would be more appropriate to discuss, 
as Kofos has done, about “the Greek element", “the Bulgarian element", 
. etc.ó6; or to discuss about "the Greek party”, “the Bulgarian party”, “the 
Serbian. party", etc., as Brailsford has done9€, than about Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Serbs. 

Existing complex categories and identities (Greek, Bulgar, etc.) 
were nationalised, re-evaluated and given new dimensions and content. 
Cultures were nationalised but in a quite imperfect, sketchy, selective 
and deficient way. Furthermore, this followed the establishment of the 
various nationalistic movements in the area. In other words it was not 
one of their causes. Existing political differentiations were given a natio- 
nal dimension, and from that moment political competition took place 
using nationalist terminology. 

In a sense identities were treated as symbols. People continued to 
use the same names (“Greek”, “Bulgar”, “Rum”, etc.) but with different 
meanings. As À. P. Cohen argues, sharing a symbol does not necessarily 
means sharing its meanings®. New multiple meanings lead to the crea- 
tion of contradictions and ambiguities. 

As it is obvious from our analysis it is not possible to determine any 
: definite ethnic or cultural characteristics which were common among all 
those who identify themselves as nationally Greeks during that period in 
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Macedonia. In the light of this conclusion it is suggested that the obfusca- 
tion surrounding the issue of national identification in Macedonia can be 
overcome by asking “who were those who identify themselves as 
nationally Greeks in Macedonia" rather than “which were the ethnic and 
cultural characteristics of the nationally Greek population of Macedo- 
nia". In other words we should shift our focus from “the Greek as a 
person" to “a person as a Greek”. We should redirect the analysis from 
looking for the substance and essence of Greek national identity 
(“Greekness” - “Hellenicity” - “EAAnvixdtyta”) to the boundary which 
defines and produces it historically. 
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The Economic Recession in Albania and Italian Infiltration: 
The Loan of 1931 


During the period after the First World War, the economic situation 
in Albania was much the same as in the other Balkan countries. Their 
economy was primarily based on extremely outdated methods of agri- 
culture, and, although efforts were made in some countries (Greece, 
Serbia, Romania) to implement some measure of agricultural reform!, | 
the institution of extensive land ownership was still deeply embedded, 
particularly in central and southern Albania. Low productivity coupled 
with the absence of any systematic means of saving led to a lack of 
capital, which had two consequences: i) a strong dependence on other 
countries, with an attendant retarded development, which was deter- 
mined by the ability and willingness of the foreign nations and the 
international stock markets to give the Balkan countries loans; and ii) a 
low standard of living and a constant flow of émigrés, chiefly to the 
United States. 

Another basic feature they shared was an almost total lack of 
industry and a low level of foreign trade, the latter characterised chiefly 
. by the exporting of raw materials and agricultural products and the 
importing of processed and semi-processed products. The geographical 
distribution of the Balkan countries' international trade shows how little 
commerce there was between them, which in turn reveals the lack of 
any complementarity between their respective economies and therefore 
a lack of any motivation to initiate a process of mutual integration. 

Apart from these endemic problems, the Balkan countries also had 
“external pressures to contend with: the protectionism adopted by most 
of the industrialised European nations on behalf of their own agricultural 


1. For more about agricultural reform in the Balkan countries, see L. S. Stavrianos, The 
_ Balkans since 1453, New York, Rinehart & Company Inc., 1958, pp. 593-594. 
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produce hindered the Balkan countries' exports of such produce; and the 
world slump hit the Balkan economies particularly hard, because it 
drove down the prices of raw materials much more than those of 
processed products?. 

Albania itself was the least developed of the Balkan countries, as 
was apparent in all sectors of its economic life. Agriculture was still the 
basic economic activity, occupying some 80% of the population. Most 
of the arable land, however, was in the hands of a few owners, chiefly 
Moslem beys and Moslem religious foundations. So some 4096 of 
farming families were sharecroppers. The production process was equally 
outdated: land was still allowed to lie fallow and wooden ploughs were 
still used in the north of the country. The principal products were maize, 
corn, tobacco, fruit, olives, and olive oil; but most of these were con- 
sumed by the peasants themselves and only a tiny surplus ever reached 
the local markets. Consequently, in ‘bad years’ large quantities of agri- 
cultural produce, particularly grain, had to be imported. 

Stockbreeding products, in contrast, made up a considerable pro- 
portion of Albanian exports. Stockbreeding was one of the Albanians' 
most common occupations for two reasons: some 31% of the country- 
side consisted of pastureland, and the activity did not require much 
capital outlay. All the same, stockbreeding methods were every bit as 
outdated as the agricultural ones, so it was not as productive as it might 
have been. 

Albania also had considerable forestal wealth, for 36% of the terrain 
was covered by forest. In the absence of a satisfactory transportation 
network, however, it could not be exploited. The only products of any 
significance were coal and firewood. The country's mineral wealth was 
equally unexploited, both because extensive surveys had not been 
carried out and also owing, again, to the problem of an inadequate com- 
munications network. Only the country's oil had been systematically 
exploited and bitumen production had reached a satisfactory level; but 
these activities were monopolised by Italian companies. Industry was 
almost non-existent: there were only small light industrial units, which 
supplemented the agricultural and stockbreeding activities and were 


2. A. Roselli, Italia e Albania: relazioni finanziarie nel ventennio fascista, Bologna, Il 
Mulino, 1986, pp. 35-36; L. S, Stavrianos, op.cit., pp. 593-601. 
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intended to produce commodities to meet essential day-to-day needs. 
‘The most important of these were dairies, tobacco farms, mills, brick- 
Works, soapworks, and oil-presses. 

As we have mentioned; transport and communications were no less 
primitive. Albania had only two small railway lines, each about twenty 
miles long, and the road network, in the modern sense, had been 
constructed by the Italians more for strategic reasons than with a view 
to development. The main artery followed the coastline from Shkodër 
through Durrés and Vloré to Gjirokastér, and there were two other 
roads, one in the north, from Shkodër to Prisren, and one in the middle, 
from Tirana to Korçë. Albania also had three ports, Durrés, Vlorë, and 
Sarandë, which were used chiefly by Italian, Greek, and Yugoslav ships 
carrying merchandise and passengers to and from Albania?. 

Owing to the backwardness of the Albanian economy, the country's 
imports chiefly consisted of processed products, such as metals, machi- 

‚nery, fabrics, vehicles, chemical products, and paper. But since agri- 
cultural productivity was so low, it was also necessary to import large 
quantities of grain to cover the population's needs, as also dried pulses, 
sugar, and coffee. . 

Exports consisted chiefly of raw materials and unprocessed products, 
such as wool, eggs, olives, oil, and cheese. Needless to say, this resulted 
in a balance of imports and exports deficit, as the table below shows: 


TABLE 1 
Albania's foreign trade 
(in thousand gold francs) 


1924 12,380 20,490 | 8110 — | 


1925 17,123 21,799 4.676 
1926 | 11,964 | 24,865 12,901 





3. L. S. Stavrianos, op.cit., pp. 727-729; Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
South-Eastern Europe: A Political and Economic Survey, Connecticut 1971, pp. 153-154. 
See also Archivio Storico del Ministero degli Affari Esteri, Rome (hence referred to as 
ASMAE), Albania 1931, b. 1, f. 1, no 258/113, Soragna to Grandi, Tirana, 4.2.1931. 

4. I. Fishta-V. Toçi, Gjendja ekonomike e Shqipërisë në vitet 1912-1944, prapam- 
betja e saj, shkaqet dhe pasojat [The Economic Situation of Albania in 1912-1944, its 
Backwardness, Reasons and Consequences], Tiranë, 8 Néntori, 1983, pp. 71 and 109. 
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Most of Albania's trade was with Italy. In 1933, for instance, the 
volume of Albania's imports from Greece amounted to 823,150 gold 
francs, from Yugoslavia 967,817, and from the USA 1,012,842; whereas 
imports from Italy amounted to 6,700,000 gold francs. Conversely, 
‘Albanian exports to Greece amounted to 361,158 gold francs, to 
Yugoslavia 158,306, to the USA 503,280, and to Italy 4,600,0005. 

"The products Albania imported from Italy were, needless to say, 
worth many times more than those it exported there. 


TABLE 2 
Foreign trade between Italy and Albania® 





[19331 | $62 | so | «69 | no | 89 | 
[àm | e7 | 2s | 395 | 85 | 61 | 


5. Il commercio estero dell'Albania e i rapporti economici con l'Italia, Bari, Camera di 
Commercio Italo-Orientale, 1934, p. 5. : 
6. A. Roselli; Italia e Albania: relazioni finanziarie, pp. 92 and 100. 
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It must be said, however, that Albania's foreign trade was exceptio- 
nally low, owing to its low productivity and the low standard of living 
of the population, which had few consumer needs’. 

Low productivity and an almost total failure to exploit its wealth- 
producing sources naturally meant low revenues for the state, a situation 
that was exacerbated by an archaic taxation system. Some 28% of state 
tax revenues were collected from the agrarían strata of Albanian 
society, and 76% of this proportion was borne by the impoverished 
peasants. The taxes were of Ottoman origin and included a levy on 
animals and a tithe. A further 5996 of state revenues came from tariffs 
that had been imposed to cover domestic needs and to accumulate some 
money in the state coffers rather than to encourage local businesses to 
increase productivity. 

‘All these factors together resulted in a permanent deficit in the 
balance of state expenses arid revenues, and a resultant dependence on 
foreign borrowing. Yet, however absurd the manner of collecting 
money, the way in which it was spent was no less so. The greater part of 
state spending was devoted to maintaining the army and the central 
administration, while minimal sums were made available for creating the 
infrastructure necessary for development?. 

The economic situation was further exacerbated in the early 1930s, 
when the effects of the world economic crisis began to make themselves 
felt in the Balkans. As a profoundly underdeveloped country, Albania 
was much harder hit than the other Balkan states. As elsewhere, here too 
the crisis first manifested itself with a drop in the prices of agricultural 
products. - -Wholesale prices had already begun to fall in Albania in 
192910,. ‘and the crisis of 1931 only served to accelerate the process. In 


4 


foe 7. L. S. Stavrianos, The Balkans since 1453, p. 729; J. B. Fischer, King Zog and the 
Struggle for Stability in Albania, New York, Columbia University Press, 1984, p. 166. 

8. J. B. Fischer, op.cit., p. 164. 
-. 9. For more details about the Albanian state expenditures and revenues, see Tables 3 
and 4 at the end of the present article. 

10. ASMAE, Albania.1930, p. 784, f. 750, no 1660/8 10, Sola to Grandi, Tirana, 
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1930 prices fell to 80% and in 1932 to 69% of their 1928 level. The 
drop in prices affected the farmers very badly, for they were already 
heavily in debt from the time when their products were enjoying high 
prices. As a result, their buying power and their savings were severely 
curtailed and domestic trade fell off. All this, coupled with the feudal 
land-owning system and the antiquated taxation system, meant that the 
farmers had no personal interest in agricultural development nor in 
improving the quality of their produce and the conditions of pro- 
duction". 

In a discussion with the US Ambassador to Tirana, Herman Bern- 
stein, in December 1930, King Zog himself observed that Albania’s 
most crucial problem at that time was agriculture. The agrarian popu- 
lation was still living and working under very bad conditions; with no 
land of their own and with no real interest in production, they were not 
giving of their best. Therefore the first thing to be done was to secure 
and distribute among the landless farmers more arable land, together 
with the essential technical means and know-how that would enable 
them to work more productively. To this end, a plan was already being 
drawn up for the redistribution of land and drainage of marshes, to 
increase the amount of available land. It was also intended to establish 
an agricultural bank that would provide those who were interested with 
the capital to help them improve their yield. Finally, more importance 
was to be given to the technical and professional training of young 
Albanians, by establishing special state schools!?, 


13.7.1930. 

11. ASMAE, Albania 1931, b. 1, f. 1, no 258/113, Soragna to Grandi, Tirana, 
4.2.1931 and Albania 1932, b. 10, f. 1, no 295/119, Soragna to Grandi, Tirana, 1.2.1932. 
' See also K. Frashëri, Histoire d'Albanie; bref aperçu, Tirana 1964, pp. 258-259. 

12. National Archives, Department of State (hence referrred to as NADS), 875.00/ 
. 302, Bernstein to Stimson, Tirana, 10.10.1930. One indication of the Albanian govem- 
ment’s inability, or unwillingness, to address the country’s problems was the question of land 
ownership. Following an initial attempt to work out a plan of reforms, the King asked 
Professor Lorenzoni, an Italian expert, to study the problem and propose suitable measures 
to improve the situation. Lorenzoni completed his mission early in 1930 and presented Zog 
with the data, together with his proposals for land redistribution. These entailed transferring 
much of the land owned by a few families or by the state to the farmers. Each owner would 
be allowed to retain forty hectares for himself, plus five hectares of cultivated land and ten 
hectares of uncultivated land for his wife and each child. They would be compensated with 
shares in the soon-to-be-established Agricultural Bank. See Prof. Lorenzont, La questione 
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The fall in the prices of agricultural products was accompanied by a 
sharper drop in the total value of Albanian exports. In 1930 they 
declined to 8396 and in 1932 to 3096 of their 1928 value. As in the past, 
the total value of exports was only a fraction of that of imports; and, 
whereas in the other Balkan countries the decline in exports caused by 
the crisis brought a concomitant reduction in imports, in Albania, as 
long as Italian money was still flowing in, imports were sustained. It 
was not until 1933 that the cessation of Italian aid led to a reduction in 
imports”, 

The grave economic situation became quite desperate in. 1931, a 
year which direly tested Albania’s endurance. Torrential rains in winter, 
followed by drought, almost completely wiped out the maize crop, 
which was not only the population’s staple foodstuff, but also a major 
export item, and thousands of tons had to be imported from abroad. The 
olive harvest was also poor and, with the low prices, did not even cover 
the growers’ outlay. Once a major sector of Albania's export market, 
the export of livestock, chiefly to Greece, took a sharp dive, owing to 
the obstacles the Albanian authorities were constantly putting in the 
way of the Greek merchants, who, after the conclusion of the Greek- 
Turkish economic agreement in 1930, turned to the Asia Minor mar- 
kets. Nor did the Greek cheesemakers come to Albania that year, as 


agraria albanese. Studi, inchieste e proposte per una riforma agraria in Albania, Bari, Laterza, 
1930. These were by no means radical measures to resolve the problem once and for all, for 
the greater part of the private land was left untouched. But even in this limited form, they 
were never implemented: between 1930, when the proposals were officially tabled, and 
1938, no more than 4,698 hectares of public land were expropriated, out of a total of 
52,650 hectares of public and 103,275 hectares of private land. See I. Fishta - M. Belegu, 
“Mbi disa çështje të reformës agrare zogiste” [About some aspects of Zog's agricultural 
- reform}, Studime Historike, 4 (1989), 87-103. A plan to drain the marsh at Maliq, near 
Korçë, suffered the same fate. As early as 1926, the Maliq Co. had undertaken to drain 
12,000 km? of marshland, out of a total of 72,766 km?; but, as Zog told Bernstein, the 
company did not even start the Job until December 1930. See NADS, 875.61 12/ -, Hart to 
Kellogg, Tirana, 24.3.1926. Finally, as regards agricultural training, apart from the Albanian 
Schools at Kavaja and Lushnja, there were also one American technical school at Tirana and 
four Italian technical schools at Shkodër, Berat, Gjirokastër, and Korçë. However, not only 
were no new schools opened, but the existing ones were forced to close in 1933, when the 
government ordered the closure of all private schools, without replacing them with state ones. 
See ASMAE, Albania 1934, b. 33, f. 1, no 421, Koch to Mussolini, Tirana, January 1934. 
13. K. Frashëri, Histoire d'Albanie, pp. 258-259; A. Roselli, Italia e Albania: relazioni 
finanziarie, pp. 93-95; and I. Fishta - V. Toçi, Gjendja ekonomike e Shqipërisë, p. 102. 
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` they usually did, to buy milk from the Albanian stockbreeders for the 
cheese that was exported to the Greek and Albanian communities in 
America. Finally, the world crisis also led to a sharp reduction in the 
remittances sent by Albanian émigrés, chiefly in America, and the loan 
made by the SVEA (Società per lo Sviluppo Economico dell' Albania) in 
1925 had by now been used up!^. 

. Incapable of coping with the relentlessly mounting problems or of 
making good the budget deficit, which it was predicted would reach three 
million gold francs in the financial year 1931-215, the Albanian 
government appealed for economic aid from abroad. But despite all its 
initial efforts to obtain money from soméwhere other than Italy, in the 
end Albania's great ally was the only power that was prepared to make 
a loan which no-one expected would ever be repaid'®. 

The first hints about the Albanian state's inability to meet its 
obligations had been made as early as the end of October 1930 by Zog 
himself to the Italian military attaché, General Pariani. Having outlined 
the state of the Albanian economy and its most pressing concerns 
(particularly the budget deficit), the King asked Pariani to convey a 
request to Mussolini for aid, specifically the sum of ten million gold 


14. ASMAE, Albania 1931, b. 1, f. 1, no 1584/685, Soragna to Grandi, Tirana, 
6.7.1931 and Albania 1932, b. 10, f. 1, no 295/119, Soragna to Grandi, Tirana, 1.2.1932. 
See also J. B. Fischer, King Zog and the Struggle, pp. 196-197. In 1925 the Albanian and 
Italian governments had signed an economic accord, which provided for the establishment of 
a National Bank of Albania almost exclusively with Italian capital and a loan of fifty million 
gold francs. The loan was to be paid through the SVEA, which was created especially for the 
purpose. For more details see P. Pastorelli, “La penetrazione italiana in Albania", Rivista di 
studi politici internazionali, 33/1 (1966), 8-60; and Italia e Albania, 1924-1927. Origini 
diplomatiche del Trattato di Tirana del 22 novembre 1927, Firenze 1967, pp. 91-142; see 
also F. Jacomoni di San Savino, La politica dell'Italia in Albania, nelle testimonlanze del 
Luogotenente del Re Francesco Jacomoni di San Savino, Bologna, Cappelli, 1965, pp. 25- 
37, who'was in charge of the negotiations. For a less detailed presentation of the 1925 
economic accord see Itallan Centre of Studies and Publications for International Recon- 
ciliation, What Italy has done for Albania, Roma 1946; and A. Roselli, Italia e Albania: 
relazioni finanzíarie, pp. 63-80. 

15. NADS, 875.51/59, Bernstein to Stimson, Tirana, 14.1.1931. 

16. For more about Albania's initial efforts to obtain a loan from other sources see I. 
Fishta, Ndërhyrja e kapitalit të huaj dhe pasojat e saj skllavëruese për Shqipërinë (1931- 
1936) [The Infiltration of Foreign Capital and its Enslaving Consequences upon Albania 
(1931-1936)], Tiranë, Akademia e Shkencave e RPS të Shqipërisë, Instituti i Historisë, 
1989, pp. 33-39. : 
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francs a year. Well aware of the importance of having the upper hand in 
Albania in order to consolidate Italian influence in the Balkans and 
extend it eastwards, Pariani quite agreed that Albania should receive 
Italian aid. So when he went to Rome a few days later and met Mus- 
solini, he gave his leader a detailed account of the discussions and the 
Albanian monarch's request. He even suggested that part of the sum 
named be used to cover military expenses and the rest to shore up the 
country's economy. Pariani thought the money should be used in such a 
way as to ensure Italian political and cultural infiltration of Albania". 

Mussolini agreed that their tiny neighbour's current situation had a 
direct bearing on Italy's vital interests; but he felt that, in view of his 
own country's economic problems, the total sum granted should not 
;exceed twenty, or at most forty, million gold francs!$. 

So by early November 1930 official talks had begun between the 
Albanian government and the Italian Ambassador to Tirana, who was 
henceforth to be in charge of the negotiations. When Zog and the Mar- 
quis di Soragna met on November 13, the King lost no time in des- 
cribing his country's situation in the gloomiest terms: Albania was in no 
position to meet the massive cost of maintaining its army, and public 
opinion was increasingly resentful of the disproportionate expense; : 
furthermore, agriculture and education had been sadly neglected, as had 
major sectors of administration. The only hope of changing the situation 
lay in economic aid from Italy. It would be a clear token of their great 
ally's true friendship and concern for the welfare of the Albanian people. 
Zog himself, moreover, would see to it that increased press propaganda 
further amplified the climate of friendship between their two peoples and 
facilitated Italian cultural infiltration of Albania. However, the pre- 
requisite for all this was the provision of a generous subsidy, which he 
himself estimated at ten million gold francs a year'®. 

Soragna agreed that Albania had reached an economic impasse and 
that Italian aid was vital to the country's survival, but he demurred at 
the sum proposed by the King. He thought that he should first study the 


… 17. Documenti Diplomatici Italiani (hence referred to as DDD, Settima Serie, v. 9, no 
388, Soragna to Grandi, Tirana, 19.11.1930, pp. 556-557. 

18. DDI, ibid., pp. 558-559. 

19. DDI, Settima Serie, v. 9, no 384, Soragna to Grandi, Tirana, 18.11.1930, pp. 548- 
549. See also I. Fishta, Ndërhyrja e kapitalit, pp. 41-42. 
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Albanian economy in detail and then make specific proposals. He even 
asked for a trustworthy person to be appointed to go through the avail- 
able data with him??. However, he did think that the Albanian govern- 
ment's first step must be to reduce administrative expenses in an at- 
tempt to go some way towards balancing the budget for the current 
year. Specifically, he suggested reducing the number of non-Italian 
organisers in the Albanian administration's employ, and flatly asserted 
that any aid was in no circumstances to be used for paying off the SVEA 
loan?!, 

From the very outset, then, both sides clearly outlined the course 
they intended to adopt during the negotiations. Zog was going to use the 
cost of maintaining the army as a lever for persuading Italy to give a 
generous sum??; while Italy’s main intention was to gain complete 
control of the Albanian administration (as it had already done with the 
army), by getting rid of the ‘non-Italians’, i.e. the British organisers in 
the gendarmerie}, As for the final amount of the aid, Soragna would 
start with the lowest possible sum and gradually increase it in accor- 
dance with Albania's concessions?*. Clearly, the provision of aid was 
going to be used as a means of pressing for closer, exclusively Italian, 
control over Albanian affairs. 

By the end of November, the negotiations had not advanced very 
far. Zog was still insisting on ten million francs, while Soragna res- 
ponded with the sum of eight and a half million, with the proviso that 
state budget would also be curtailed. However, in a telegram to the 
Italian Foreign Minister, Dino Grandi?5, Soragna observed that they 
ought not to be focusing so closely on figures and that even the sum of 
ten million could well be granted, on condition that it might be reduced 
in the future if the Albanian government implemented economies or if 
its revenues increased. 


20. Mehdi Frashëri was eventually selected for this task, a man whom Soragna con- 
sidered a somewhat intransigent negotiator, but nonetheless honest and with a genuine con- 
cern for everyone's interests. DDI, ibid, p.549. 

21. DDI, ibid., pp. 549-550. See also I. Fishta, Nd&rhyrja e kapitalit, pp. 41-42. 

22. NADS, 875.5 1/83, Bernstein to Stimson, Tirana, 30.7.1931. 

23. I. Fishta, op.cit., p. 45. 
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Zog had two further demands: firstly, that the aid have no explicit 
connection with the army’s expenses, which were already crippling, but 
that it be publicly presented as a means of strengthening the Albanian 
economy, for this was ultimately in both sides’ interests; secondly, that 
the money be given not through a bank or other corporate body, as the 
SVEA loan had been, but directly from the one government to the other, 
because it was necessary, for political reasons, to impress upon the 
Albanian people the Duce’s generosity and his concern to strengthen the 
two countries’ economic and cultural relations. Soragna not only ac- 
cepted the importance and the necessity of these two points, but, with 
regard at least to the National Defence Ministry’s expenses, he suggested 

the following ploy: that the expenses for maintaining the gendarmerie be 

transferred to the Ministry of the Interior and those for the frontier units 
to the Ministry of Finance, thus bringing the National Defence Mi- 
nistry’s budget down to nine million francs (i.e. a quarter of the state’s 
total expenditure). The impression would thus be given of a drastic 
reduction in military spending and no-one would be able to accuse Italy 
of pursuing a militaristic policy in Albania and forcing its smaller 
neighbour into expenditure far in excess of its needs and capabilities?®. 

With regard to the form the agreement would take, Soragna made 
the following proposal, in the mistaken belief that it would meet with 
little resistance?7: namely that the Italian Ambassador and the Albanian 
Foreign Minister would exchange letters stating that Italy was to make 
an annual payment of ten million francs to the Albanian government 
for five or six years so that Albania’s immediate budgetary needs could 
be addressed; this would be accompanied by a secret exchange of letters 
specifying the Albanian government’s obligations arising out of the 
agreement. These would include the appointment of Italian organisers- 
advisors to various ministries, as also the formation of a mixed com- 


26. DDI, ibid., pp. 617-618. See also I. Fishta, “Marrëveshja e vitit 1931 për huanë prej 
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form of the agreement and the Albanians’ obligations did indeed prove to be a source of 
considerable friction. 
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mittee to supervise how the money was spént, to facilitate Italian cultu- 
. ral infiltration of Albania, and to gradually remove the foreign organi- 
sers. More specifically, Italy sought the appointment of one advisor to 
the Ministry of Finance, four to the Ministry of National Economy, two 
to the Ministry of Public Works, and one to the Ministry of Education, 
all of whom would be directly answerable.to the King and would make 
decisions with him about all administrative matters, playing the same 
role as Pariani in military affairs. Lastly, with regard to education, a 
sphere the Italians considered fundamental to the success of their policy, 
he demanded that the technical schools be further subsidised, that an 
agricultural school be established, and that Italian teachers be appointed 
to the middle-level schools; he had already extracted a promise from the 
King that all foreign teachers would be gradually removed from their 
posts and that all state scholarships would be for studies in Italy?8. 

Once he had been informed about how the negotiations were 
proceeding, Grandi told Soragna of Mussolini's satisfaction with the way 
he had handled matters so far and.asked him to concentrate all his efforts ` 
on increasing Italian infiltration of the educational sector?9. 

Early in 1931, before he left for Vienna”, Zog summoned Soragna 
again so that they could prepare the final text of the agreement, which 
could then be ratified by parliament before April, when the budget for 
1931-2 was due to be put to the vote. He hoped that the new budget 
would thus include some of the Italian money. Despite all his efforts, 
however, by the time of Zog's departure on January 26 no final agree- 
ment had been reached regarding the text?!. . 

: This journey, though, marked the start of a radical ange in the 
equilibrium between the two countries, for reasons which had no direct 
connection with the negotiations per se. A few days after his arrival in 
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> A Vienna, an attempt was made on Zog's life??. Two Albanian opponents 


. - Of his régime living in Yugoslavia were held responsible, which fanned 
-suspicions of Yugoslav involvement in the whole affair. Italy, needless 
to say, saw its opportunity and was quick to accuse the Yugoslav go- 
vernment of trying to organise the overthrow of the Albanian King. 
Zog shared this view and said as much in an open statement in a Vien- 
nese newspaper?. However, this unreserved acceptance of the Italian 
‘allegations suggested an even more servile attachment to Italy, with a 
consequent weakening of his own position in their joint negotiations? 
US Ambassador Bernstein noted most pertinently that hitherto neither 
Italy nor Yugoslavia had been absolutely certain about the King's atti- 
tude, which was why they had both been constantly trying to ingratiate 
themselves with him and draw him into their own sphere of influence*. 
Zog's iliness, however, coupled with the events in Vienna, had a 
catalytic effect on the Italians’ attitude towards the Albanian govern- 
ment. The prospect of Zog's departure from the scene brought it home 
. to them that their policy was almost exclusively focused on the person 
of the King, alienating the various political groups and virtually all the 
Albanian people. So in an effort to mitigate their one-sided orientation 
and regain as much lost ground as possible, while Zog was away they 
embarked upon a marathon of meetings and contacts with individual 
Albanians and groups: who were regarded as particularly hostile to Zog 
and were consequently wary of the Italians. Soragna's meetings with 
members of the Catholic clergy and the encounters between Quaroni, 
. Secretary of the Italian Embassy, and Shefget Vérlaci, Zog's principal 
opponent and probable successor in power, were among the most 
characteristic illustrations of this new approach. | 
The climate of doubt and criticism of Italian policy in Albania 
hitherto was also reflected in Soragna's views about the need for a 
change of direction7. He thought Italian policy could not, at that time, 
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distance itself from its support of the King, because this would consider- 
ably weaken the latter's position and encourage him to seek support 
elsewhere; nor, on the other hand, would Italy be wise to focus exclusi- 
vely on the King, for fear of once again alienating those with whom 
links had been forged in the meantime. They would become even more 
distrustful than before and Italy would acquire a reputation for uncer- 
tainty and irresoluteness in the implementation of its policies. The ideal 
solution, Soragna thought, would be for the Italians to shift their focus 
from the King to the Albanian people; and presenting the new agree- 
ment as an expression of Italian concern to relieve them of the burden 
of the economic crisis was the most convenient way of implementing it. 
He therefore proposed that they should not immediately hand over any 
money, but wait a few months to see how the domestic situation deve- 
loped after the King's return. Then they could proceed to specific 
decisions. 

The discussions were resumed after Zog's return from Vienna, at the 
end of March 1931. But they seem to have been unavailing at least until 
the end of April. Soragna continued to press for Italian control over 
how the money would be spent and insisted that the new subvention 
should take the form of aid to cover the budget deficit?®. This was 
considered unacceptable and provoked strenuous objections from Mehdi : 
Frashéri and Kolë Thagi, Ministers of National Economy and Finance 
respectively, who were in charge of the negotiations from March on- 
wards. As they told the King, they could not take. responsibility for 
“such a humiliating arrangement”, Frashëri had actually told Soragna 
that “we cannot possibly allow you to retain control; it would be too 
humiliating for us. However, we are prepared to consult you about the 
most important expenses”40. In an effort to mitigate the adverse con- 
sequences for Albania, the two ministers proposed that the aid take the 
form not of a subsidy to shore up the budget but of a loan, repayment of 
which was to start once the Albanian state budget had reached fifty 
million francs. This would avert the risk of presenting the public with the 
image of a subsidised, and therefore dependent government*!. They also 
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proposed, instead of an exchange of secret letters concerning the Italian 
government's equivalents, an exchange of public letters outlining the 
conditions of the loan. With regard to replacing the foreign organisers 
and facilitating Italian infiltration of education, the Italians would have 
to be content with oral guarantees, while maintaining the right to cut off 
the supply of money if they felt the Albanian government was not 
discharging its obligations??, 

The Albanians' objections undoubtedly alarmed Soragna, who re- 
served his final answer until he had informed his government. He himself 
opposed a further loan —after all, the loan of 1925 had not yet been 
repaid— and thought the Italian government should stand firm in its 
demands. Time was on the Italians' side, because the budget for the 
financial year 1931-2 was due to be presented to the Albanian parlia- 
ment and he had been informed that it would present a deficit of the 
order of three million gold francs, which was to be covered by the Italian 
money*. j ; 

However, the Italian Foreign Ministry urgently recalled Soragna to 
Rome in April, with the intention of seeking fuller information about 
the King's true state of health and giving the Ambassador fresh 
instructions regarding the stance he should adopt henceforth#. Well 
aware that the real source of power was Zog himself and that the two 
ministers could not possibly have rejected the Italian demands on their 
own initiative, before leaving Albania Soragna visited the King and 
applied strong pressure in an effort to break down his resistance. Within 
a matter of days, while Soragna was away in Rome, Zog had forced the 
government to resign, thus getting rid of those members who refused to 
take responsibility for the negotiations nor accept the Italians’ terms. 
The new Minister of Finance, Lame Kareko, and the Prime Minister, 
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Pandeli Evangjeli, who was also Minister of National Economy, were 
believed to be acceptable to the Italians and essentially docile“. 

After Soragna’s return to Tirana, the negotiations over the defi- 
nition of terms continued until the end of June, though it was now even 
less certain whether the agreement would in fact be concluded at all, 
since it now depended on whether or not the 1926 treaty would be 
renewed‘‘. Zog eventually agreed to the appointment of a mixed Italian 
and Albanian committee to supervise how the Italian money was spent; 
but the terms of its functions were to be set out in letters that would be 
made public. He refused a written undertaking to dismiss the British 
organisers from the gendarmerie, though he was prepared to give his 
word that this would gradually be done". In exchange for accepting that 
the letters outlining the committee's functions be made public, the 
Italians extracted a promise that, as soon as it began work, the com- 
mittee would approve the sums necessary for the Italian technical 
schools and the scholarships for Albanian students to attend Italian 
universities. Lastly, the Albanians gave guarantees that Italian would be 
introduced as a compulsory subject in Albanian schools and that the 
French teachers would gradually be removed from their posts, though 
both these measures would have to be implemented on the basis of 
démarches by the Italian advisor at the Ministry of Education and the 
Italian Embassy*8. 

Another major problem that was not resolved until the last minute 
concerned the repayment of the loan. The Albanians insisted that a 
specific date be set on which the repayments would start — though it 
would have to be quite far in the future so as not to provoke undue 
alarm. Soragna, however, in accordance with his instructions from 
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Rome, made every effort to ensure that the time and the manner of 
repayment were left as vague as possible, because an arrangement of this 
sort would make it look even more as though economic aid were being 
given to the Albanian people rather than a new loan to the Albanian 
government^, Suspicious of the Italians' persistence, the Albanians 
began to fear that the vagueness of the terms meant that the Italians 
wanted to leave themselves room to demand repayment at short notice. 
A compromise was eventually reached whereby a clause was added to 
the final text of the (legally meaningless) Albanian proposal stating that 
*the repayment of the money would definitely not start until Albania's 
budget exceeded fifty million gold francs a year'50. 

Despite Soragna's threats to pull out, the negotiations apparently 
continued even during the crisis that broke out between the two sides at 
the end of May, precipitated by Zog's refusal to commit himself to 
renewing the treaty of 1926 before the loan had been concluded and by 
his threats to reduce military spending. The situation had reached a 
veritable impasse and it seemed that the whole affair would end in 
disaster without the personal intervention of Mussolini. Both Grandi and 
Soragna felt that this time Italy should not give in to the Albanians' 
threats, but stand by its decisions and demands; after all, the economic 
situation in Albania was truly dire and left little room for manœuvres. 
Mussolini himself, however, both because Pariani was pressing him to 
continue giving economic aid to Albania to support his military policy 
in the Adriatic’? and for his own idiosyncratic reasons, was against the 

idea of waiting it out. It was his decision to dissociate the question of the 

loan from that of the renewal of the 1926 treaty that finally gave the 
green light for the completion of the financial DEROHAHENS and the 
signing. of the agreement. 

As soon as the crisis had passed and the last details had been ironed 
out, everything was finally ready for the text of the agreement to be 
approved. But at the last moment yet another problem cropped up, 
which was to delay the signing for a further ten days or so. The members 
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of the Albanian government refused to sign without the written order of 
the King, their main fear being that Zog might one day accuse them of 
having betrayed Albania and its national interests to the Italians*3. This 
particular obstacle forced Soragna to intercede personally with Zog to 
persuade him to send his written authorisation to the members of the 
government, The King indeed responded to this final Italian appeal 
and the agreement was at last a reality. 

The terms of the agreement for the new loan were officially 
announced on June 24, 1931: Italy was undertaking to lend Albania ten 
million gold francs annually for the next ten years for the purpose of 
balancing the state budget and assisting the country's development in 
the sectors of public works, economy, and education. The annual 
instalments would begin in the financial year 1931-2, and repayment 
would start when the Albanian government felt that it was possible, and 
at all events not until the state budget had risen above fifty million gold 
francs. Finally, it was anticipated that, for the agreement to come into 
effect, it would have to be approved by the Albanian parliament. 

The same day, there was an exchange of letters between the Marquis 
di Soragna, Italian Ambassador to Tirana, and Husein Vrioni, Albanian 
Foreign Minister, in the course of which special emphasis was laid on 
Italy's good will towards and concern for its ally, in token of which it 
was making the present loan’. Soragna’s letter also made clear that this 
gesture by the Italian government presupposed the absolute and sincere 
continuation of the political co-operation between the two govern- 
ments and that the total amount of each annual instalment might be 
reduced in accordance with a possible increase in revenues or reduction 
in expenses, should there be any improvement in the state of the 
Albanian economy at some future date^6, 

The text of the agreement and the content of the two letters were 
discussed and ratified by the Albanian parliament on June 2557, 

However, together with first two letters, on the same day Soragna 
and Vrioni also exchanged two others, which concerned the Albanian 
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government's obligations arising out of the new agreement58. Specifi- 
cally, the Albanian government undertook to appoint a four-member 
committee which would oversee how the loan was spent and to ask the 
Italian government to select a number of Italian organisers, of whom 
one would be appointed to the Ministry of Finance, two to the Ministry 
of Public Works, four to the Ministry of National Economy, and one to 
the Ministry of Education5?. These two letters were not presented with 
the others to the Albanian parliament the next day®. 

In fulfilment of the commitments he had undertaken, on 30 June 
King Zog approved the regulations of the controlling committee for the 
Italian loan, and they were published in the Official Gazette on 6 July$!. 
They specified that the committee would consist of four members, two 
Italians and two Albanians, and its decisions would be taken by ma- 
' jority vote. One of the Albanians would be chairman, but he would have 

only one vote. The committee would examine all the proposals sub- 
‘mitted by the various ministries for the programmes they intended to 
carry out and the sums they required. If the proposals were approved, 
the costs would be met by money from the Italian loan. The committee 
would also be able to suggest changes to the proposals submitted to it or 
make its own proposals for the best ways of using the money. The 
committee would also be able to propose a reduction of spending in any 
sector of the Albanian administration, as also essential measures for 
increasing staté revenues and achieving economic recovery. The com- 
mittee would announce its decisions to the government only on the 
King's orders, and these decisions would be enforced by royal decree. 
The committee members, finally, would be paid out of the public 
purse, 

Following discussions throughout the month of July, the committee 
members were finally elected: the Albanians were Eqrem Libohova, 
Minister of the Court, who was also chairman, and Kolë Thagi, formerly 
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Minister of Finance and now head of the State Audit Department. On 
the Italian side, Frederico Merloni, advisor to the Albanian Ministry of 
Finance, was elected then, and Luigi Sottili, the SVEA’s representative 
in Albania, in mid-August. 

It will be useful at this point to compare the final terms of the 
agreement with the demands made by either side at the start of the 
negotiations, in order to gain a better understanding of the real signi- 
ficance of this economic accord. From the outset, then, it seems that 
there was the political will, chiefly on the Italian side, that the money 
should be given. Both sides also agreed from the start that the money 
should be given, or at least appear to be given, for the purpose of 
boosting the Albanian economy, on the one hand to meet the country’s 
current needs, and on the other to create the appropriate infrastructure 
for a gradual recovery by means of increased state revenues and a 
corresponding reduction in spending. This picture served the interests of 
both sides: Albania chiefly for domestic reasons (as a way of dealing with 
the economic crisis and the attendant general discontent); and Italy for 
reasons of foreign policy (world opinion would see it as the champion of 
peace and economic co-operation in the Balkans). This latter consider- 
ation was the reason why particular emphasis had to be laid on the 
Duce’s generosity and Italy’s concern for the economic well-being of its 
ally. On no account was the impression to be given that the new sub- 
vention was to cover Albania’s military expenses. 

On the other hand, if one examines the terms of the agreement point 
by point, it is clear that, by applying pressure in various ways (chiefly 
through threats to reduce military expenses and consequently reduce the 
strength of its army), Albania in fact achieved much of what it had been 
seeking during the negotiations. Not only did the Albanians secure a 
generous amount —100 million gold francs, when Mussolini had initially 
set an upper limit of forty million— but they also managed to make it a 
loan, rather than aid, thus avoiding any adverse comments on the home 
front regarding Albanian prestige and independence. Furthermore, they 
also managed to avoid entering into any written commitment with 
regard to Italy’s basic demands, namely the dismissal of the British 
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organisers from the gendarmerie, the renewal of the 1926 Treaty, and 
the stepping-up of Italian infiltration of Albanian education. They 
merely gave oral assurances that all this would be done, following face- 
to-face discussions between Mussolini and Zog on a future visit by the 
King to Rome. 

But if Albania won many of the individual points, it was Italy that 
emerged as the real victor from the whole exchange. The Italians may 
have been forced to miake major concessions, but they attained their 
primary goal, which was quite simply total administrative and financial 
control over Albania: the committee that was to supervise the spending 
of the loan and the organisers-advisors who were to be appointed to four . 
_ vital ministries (Finance, ‘National Economy, Public Works, and 
Education) would form the base from which that control was exercised®. 
If one bears in mind that control of the army was also in Italian hands, 
in the person of General Pariani and the Italian military mission, it is 
clear how far the Italians had already infiltrated the country. 

That the new loan was clearly of a political nature and intended to 
serve political ends is also apparent in a memorandum from the Italian 
Foreign Ministry: "The Albanian budget deficit had aroused fears that the 
administrative and military organisation of the newly-built state would 
not respond to the demands of the Fascist government. Furthermore, 
since the SVEA loan had been used up, it was imperative to create new 
activities to revive the ailing Albanian state and at the same time 
expand our own infiltration of it’, Furthermore, as he mentioned in a 
discussion with US Ambassador Bernstein", Soragna himself had made it 
quite clear to the Albanians that the new loan was being furnished for 
purely political reasons, specifically so that the two countries would 
continue their co-operation. In the event of a rift between them, or if 
Albanian policy changed direction, or if Zog were replaced and the new 
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government chose different orientations or sought new alliances, then 
the payments would automatically cease. 

But political considerations apart, the reasons that impelled the 
Italians to make the loan were pre-eminently military. On the basis of 
the Treaty of Alliance of 1927, Albania had been obliged to maintain an 
army and assume expenses that were far in excess of its own needs and 
abilities, but that were directly connected with Italy's expansionist 
plans for the Balkan peninsula, And if Grandi and Soragna agreed that 
the policy of fully militarising Albania was a mistake and that even a 
limited reduction in military expenses was essential if the Albanian 
economy was to rally, the members of the Italian military mission, and 
particularly the leader, General Pariani, insisted that the current situa- 
tion and size of the army be maintained, otherwise they could not gua- 
rantee its utility in the event of war‘. The army could not be main- 
tained at its present size, however, without Italian economic assistance, 
and this would now take the form of the new loan, albeit disguised as a - 
subsidy for the Albanian economy. Its real purpose, for that matter, was 
most clearly revealed by Soragna himself a few months later: infuriated 
by Zog's latest threat to reduce the military budget by five million 
francs, he told Bernstein, "I don't think they [the Albanians] can cut 
down 5 millions from the army expenditures without considering such a 
step most carefully, without discussing it with us! It would be absurd to 
attempt it. They can't do it! If they did this, then they would lose the 
ten millions a year which we agreed to contribute", 

Apart from these broader considerations, however, one need only 
bear in mind the regulations of the committee and the appointment of 
Italian advisors to key posts in the Albanian government to realise the 
true significance of the new agreement: Italy was seizing control of 
almost all parts of Albania's machinery of state, including the economy, 
down to the very budget itself, since the ministries’ proposals for 
spending had to be approved by the committee"! So the latter wielded a 
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70. NADS, 875.51/111, Bernstein to Stimson, Tirana, 29.1.1932. 

71.8 cantly, in a telegram he sent to the Italian Foreign Ministry two days after the 
agreement been signed, Soragna himself likened the new loan to an oxygen valve for the 
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vital weapon: it could force the government to keep its word on various 
issues by threatening to cut off or delay payment of the Italian money 
which Albania so desperately needed”. 

The general reactions to the new agreement also show that neither 
side had the slightest doubt about the real nature of the whole arrange- 
ment. Officially, of course, all the members of the government and 
parliament lauded Zog and Mussolini for contracting a loan *on such 
favourable terms' and unanimously approved the agreement; privately, 
however, many deputies expressed their displeasure over the subvention, 
being fully aware that Albania had in fact ‘sold out’ to Italy??. The 
foreign diplomats in Tirana seem to have formed the same opinion: the 
Ambassadors of France (Degrand), Britain (Hodgson), Yugoslavia (Na- 
stassievitch), Greece (Kollas), and the United States (Bernstein), all 
agreed that, through the new loan and the appointment of the committee 
to control how it was spent, Italy had essentially secured the upper hand 
in Albania, and the smaller country was now in a state of complete 
political and economic dependence”. 

Although Zog pretended, in public at least, that the committee's 
functions were a mere formality and that in fact he would be the one to 
decide how the available sums were spent™, deep down he was under no 
illusion about the possibilities now open to Italy, nor did he doubt the 
reaction of the Albanian people when they learnt of the terms of the 
new loan. He therefore took steps to pre-empt adverse comments at 
home: this explains why the letters exchanged by Soragna and Vrioni on 
the day the agreement was signed (June 24), outlining the Albanian 
government's obligations, were not presented to parliament; and why 
the regulations of the committee went straight into the Official Gazette 
without prior discussion by parliament. On the same day, the Ministry 


Albanian economy: E ' risaputo che, continuando per parecchi anni l'elargizione dei pre- 
stiti, noi verremo a tenere in mano la bombola dell'ossigeno della finanza albanese. Non 
potrà più darsi un governo che non venga a dipendere da noi, per la minaccia di sospensione 
‘o riduzione del sussidio. ...Gli albanesi sono tutti persuasi che, se le cose non camminano 
come desideriamo, noi possiamo quando si voglia ‘chiudere il rubinetto’ ”. ASMAE, Albania 
1931, b. 1, f. 1, no 1742/637, Soragna to Grandi, Tirana, 26.6.1931. 

72. Y. Fishta, Nderhyrja e kapitalit, p. 52. 

73. NADS, 875.51/75, Bernstein to Stimson, Tirana, 2.7.1931. 

74. NADS, 875.51/83, Division of Near East Affairs, Washington, 1.9.1931. 

` 75. NADS, 875.00/330, Bernstein to Stimson, Tirana, 18.9.1931. 
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of the Interior also issued orders that the Albanian press was to publish 
only favourable comments about the King, Mussolini, and the govern- 
ment?6; and two days later, all the prefects were instructed to send 
telegrams of thanks to the Italian government on behalf of the Albanian 
people”. 

It must be said at this point however that is Italians’ opportunity 
to use the loan as a means of pressuring the Albanian government to 
take decisions that served Italian interests was in fact restricted by their 
desire to be seen by the international community as the champions of 
peaceful co-operation between nations. As Soragna so pertinently ob- 
served5, in the first few years at least the Italians would not easily be 
able to cut off the supply of money, because Albania could then 
embarrass them with public accusations of blackmail. This. was true 
enough, for, despite subsequent events and the worsening of Italian- 
Albanian relations when Albania refused to renew the 1926 Treaty, the 
Italian aid was not stopped —it was simply interrupted for a short time 
so that Italy's military and economic efforts hitherto would not have 
been in vain. It was not until 1933, when relations between the two 
countries were at crisis point, that the supply of money was halted 
completely; only to resume in 1936, after much pressure from Italy, 
' when Albania was on the brink of economic collapse”. 


76. ASMAE, Albänia 1931, b. 5, f. 4, no 1507/661, Soragna to MAE, Tirana, 
1.7.1931. 
TI. NADS, 875.51/75, Berniteiti to Stimson, Tirana, 2.7.1931; see ais I. Fishta, 
Ndërhyrja e kapitalit, p. 54. 
78. NADS, 875.51/71, Bernstein to Stimson, Tirana, 4.6.1931. 
79. For the economic agreements of 1936 and the previous negotiations see J. B. 
Fischer, King Zog and the Struggle, pp. 228-233. 
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APPENDIX 


A. 


LETTERS EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE ITALIAN MINISTER TO ALBANIA 
AND THE ALBANIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


No 14608 
Tirana, June 24th, 1931 
Monsieur le Ministre: 

In the course of our conversations concerning Italian and Albanian co- 
operation in the domain of their common interests, Your Excellency stated to 
me that the development of Albania's national economy has not yet had 
sufficient effect on the receipts of the treasury as to permit economic progress 
which situation Italy regards with a live and friendly interest. 

Your Excellency has consequently proposed that I seek from the Royal 
Italian Government, your ally, a loan of a character appropriate to facilitate 
in an effective manner the reconstruction purpose of the Albanian Government 
and the progress of the Nation. 

The Royal Italian Government, which I acquainted with Your Excellen- 
cy’s request, was promptly interested as a friend and ally, and as a riparian 
neighbour state on the Adriatic: I am authorized to inform Your Excellency 
that it accepts your views to the end of assisting in the realization of a 
program of financial restoration and economic development sought by the 
Albanian Government. 

As a consequence, the Royal Government approving all that has been 
agreed upon between us, grants to the Albanian State ten loans of a maximum 
sum of 10 million gold francs (ten million) to begin with the financial year 
1931-1932, renewable for 9 other years. The said loans will be without 
interest. With regard to the date and method of their repayment, the Italian 
Government leaves the initiative with that respect to the Albanian Govern- 
ment; the latter will proceed to these repayments when it decides that such is 
possible without prejudice to the economic and financial situation of the 
country, and in all events not before the revenues in the state's budget shall 
have attained the figure of fifty million gold francs. 
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I confirm to Your Excellency that, by the same conditions of these loans, 
of which the amount shall never exceed ten million gold francs per fiscal year, 
they should be reduced in proportion to the increases in receipts or the 
reduction of expenditures, of what nature soever of the Albanian State; these 
loans lastly, shall be in the most part employed in the development of public : 
works, of economy and national education. 

I desire finally, Monsieur le Ministre, to declare to Your Excellency, that 
this act of the Royal Italian Government is based on complete and sincere 
. continuation of technical and political co-operation between the two govern- 
ments; I have the hope that their friendship, following this great proof, of 
fraternity, will receive a new moral consecration in the minds of the Albanian 
people, above and beyond the treatles and the material interests which 
already so intimately bind us together. 

I avail myself of this occasion to express to you, Monsieur le Ministre, 
the assurances of my highest consideration. 

Antonio Meli Lupi di Soragna 


To His Excellency 
Hussein Vrioni, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Albania. 


No 2308/ 11183 
Tirana, June 24th, 1931 
Monsieur le Ministre: 
I have the honor to inform Your Excellency that I have received your 
note No 1460 of June 24, 1931, concerned in the following terms: 


(Here is repeated the note referred to) 


"The Royal Albanian Government in thanking Your Excellency for the 
communication, declares itself in accord with all that is expressed in the letter 
of Your Excellency, especially with regard to the conditions of cordial 
friendship and of complete and sincere technical and political co-operation on 
which the Royal Italian Government bases its act. It thanks the great allied 
. nation for such effective aid as it has been so kind to lend Albania, with the 
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assurance that in constituting a new and unforgetable title to gratefulness, it 
will strengthen more than ever the moral and political ties which already bind 
the two neighbouring peoples. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you, Monsieur le Ministre, the 
assurances of my highest consideration. 


i Hussein Vrioni 


To His Excellency 
The Marquis Antonio Meli Lupi di Soragna, 
Royal Italian Minister. 


No 2399/184 
Tirana, June 24th, 1931 
Monsieur le Ministre: 
In relation’ to the methods and the terms of the annual loans, granted by 
„the Royal Italian Government to the Royal Government of Albania, in Your 
Excellency's note No 1460 of June 24, 1931, I have the honor to confirm to 
Your Excellency that the Albanian Government will create a Permanent 
Commission of four members, charged with the task of distributing and 
allocating the sums constituting the said annual loans. 
| The Commission —whose attributes arise from the project of the Royal 
Decree— will in its work conform to the principle recognized by the two 
Governments that the amounts of the loans, which are not to exceed ten 
million gold francs, determined in relation to the consolidated expenditure of 
31,550,000 gold francs, arising from the estimated budget for the year 1931- 
1932 presented to Parliament, and which from this time forward are to vary in 
amounts corresponding to the improvements resulting from the management 
during successive físcal years. | ` 
Besides, I inform you that according to the program of the economic 
development to which the major part of the loan is to be devoted, the 
Albanian Government intends to request the Royal Italian Government to 
furnish or to reconfirm the following organizers: 
One for the Ministry of Finance. 
Two for the Ministry of Public Works, of whom one will continue his 
present functions, and the other will have the task of organizing the service 
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Four for the Ministry of National Economy, three of whom are to continue 
their present functions, and a fourth for the direction of Agriculture. 

One for the Ministry of National Education. 

Two of these, by Royal Decree, will participate as members of the 
Permanent Commission charged with the task of distributing and allocating 
the sums constituting the above mentioned annual loans. 

The Albanian Government will make provision to regularize the position 
of these organizers by means of a contract and will guarantee to them a salary 
equal to the, compensations and competencies of Italian functionaries of 
similar category in service abroad. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you, Monsieur le Ministre, 
the assurances of my highest consideration. 


Hussein Vrioni 
To His Excellency 
The Marquis Antonio Meli Lupi di Soragna, 
Royal Italian Minister. 


No 146185 
Tirana, June 24th, 1931 
Monsieur le Ministre: 
I have the honor to inform Your Excellencv that I have received your 
Note No 2399/1, dated June 24, 1931, with the following contents: 


(Here is repeated the note referred to) 


While in the name of the Royal Italian Government I take notice of and 
declare myself in accord with the contents of the above-quoted Note, as well 
as the text of the project of the Royal Decree attached to this Note, relative to 
the creation and the functions of the Permanent Commission, I offer to you, 
Monsieur le Ministre, the assurances of my highest consideration. 


Antonio Meli Lupi di Soragna 
To His Excellency 
Hussein Vrioni, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of Albania. 
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REGULATIONS CONCERNING THE FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION 
FOR THE DIVISION AND THE USE OF THE LOANS ACCORDED ALBANIA BY ITALY 
IN THE YEAR 1931-1932 AND THE SUCCEDING YEARS% 


Article 1.— A Permanent Commission is established for the division and 
the use of the annual loans mentioned in the Law of June 24, 1931. 

Article 2.— The Commission shall consist of four members, appointed by 
Royal Decree. Two of the members shall be selected from among the Italian 
organizers in the service of the Albanian State. 

Article 3.— Those members discharged, temporarily or definitely, from 
their duty, shall be replaced, temporarily or definitely, by the same number to 
be appointed also by Royal Decree, in order that the composition of the 
Commission shall remain as mentioned in Article 2. 

Article 4.— His Majesty the King appoints one of the members to be 
Chairman. The vote of the Chairman shall be equal to that of each member of 
the Commission. 

Article 5.— The decisions of the Commission must be by majority vote 
and to valididate the decisions all four members must participate. 

All decisions become final upon their passage through the various 
channels provided by the laws of the State, and after approval by His Majesty 
the King. 

Article 6.— The duties and privileges of the Commission are: 

8) It decides and takes measures to receive from the loans the sums to be 
placed at the disposal of the various ministries and fixes for the ministries the 
sums due them. To carry out this purpose, the Commission will examine 
requests for sums and the programs for their expenditures which must be 
submitted by each ministry. The Commission may approve or may modify 
such requests and programs, and may present, on its own initiative, proposals 
to the ministries concerned for the best use of these sums. 

By order of His Majesty the King, the Commission may inspect directly, 
or through the intermediary of special delegates, documents, papers and 
accounts of whatever nature of the ministries which bear relation to the use of 
the sums from the loans. 

b) By order of His Majesty the King, the Commission has the right to 
examine, before their submission for examination by the Council of State, the 
procedure, the drafting of documents, contracts of concession, and the various 
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appointments obligating the administration of the State, whenever they bear 
relation to the use of the sums of the loans. 

The Commission will express its opinion on disagreements of whatever 
: nature arising from documents such as contracts, concessions, appointments, 
etc, having relation to the loan. It will also render its opinion in the event of a 
disagreement arising during the life of such obligations, always respecting the 
rights accorded the organs of the State by laws in effect. 

c) Also by order of His Majesty the King, the Commission will notify the 
Government of, and the latter is obligated to examine, proposals for the 
improvement of the financial situation, and also those proposds, the nature' of 
which may injure it. 

To this end, it may obtain information directly or iron special dele- 
gates from the various pertinent documents of the administrations. 

Article 7.— In addition to its office personnel, the Commission may also 
use the administration services and technical employees in order to carry out 
the duties prescribed by this regulation. 

Article 8.— Expenditures of whatever nature for the fanétloning of the 
Commission as well as the compensations to the members of the Commission, 
office personnel and employees that may be engaged will be defrayed by the 
State Treasury. 

Article 9-— At the termination of the loans granted, the functions of the 
Commission will be concluded by Royal Decree. . ` 

Article 10.— 'This Regulation goes into effect upon its publication in the 
Official Gazette. 

Article 11.— The Council of Ministers is charged with the application of 
these Regulations. 


The Prime Minister and Acting The Minister of Justice and Acting 


Minister of National Economy Minister of Education 
PANDELI EVANGHELD M. TUTULANI 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs . The Minister of the Interior 
HUSSEIN VRIONI © MUSA JUKA 
The Minister of Finance The Minister of Public Works 
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Spyridon Sfetas 


Autonomist Movements of the Slavophones in 1944: 
The Attitude of the Communist Party of Greece 
and the Protection of the Greek-Yugoslav Border 


The founding of the Slavo-Macedonian Popular Liberation Front 
(SNOF) in Kastoria in October 1943 and in Florina the following 
November was a result of two factors: the general negotiations between 
Tito's envoy in Yugoslav and Greek Macedonia, Svetozar Vukma- 
novié-Tempo, the military leaders of the Greek Popular Liberation 
Army (ELAS), and the political leaders of the Communist Party of 
Greece (KKE) in July and August 1943 to co-ordinate the resistance 
movements!; and the more specific discussions between Leonidas 
Stringos and the political delegate of the GHQ of Yugoslav Macedonia, 
Cvetko Uzunovski in late August or early September 1943 near Yan- 
nitsa?. The Yugoslavs' immediate purpose in founding SNOF was to in- 
culcate a Slavo-Macedonian national consciousness in the Slavophones 
. of Greek Macedonia and to enlist the Slavophones of Greek Macedonia 
into the resistance movement in Yugoslav Macedonia; while their | 
indirect aim was to promote Yugoslavia’s views on the Macedonian 
Question?. The KKE had recognised the Slavophones as a “Slavo- 


1. See T.-A. Papapanagiotou, L'Effort pour la création du grand quartier général balca- 
nique et la coopération balcanique, Juin-Septembre 1943 (unpublished postgraduate disser- 
tation, Sorbonne, 1991); there is a copy in the library of the Institute for Balkan Studies, 
Thessaloniki. 

2. See S. Vukmanovié-Tempo, Revolucija Koja tete, vol. 3, Zagreb 1982, p. 114. Ina 
postwar report to the Central Committee of the KKE on SNOF's activities, Stringos had this 
to say about the meeting: “Abas requested that our sections work together against the 
Germans and that we make things a little easier for their sections that were obliged, because 
of the operations, to cross over into Greek territory frequently; and they also offered to 
help with the work among the Slavo-Macedonians, who were still being influenced by the 
komitadjis". See AM (Arhiv na Makedonija-Skopje), K.20/242.A. 

3, Tempo brought up the question of uniting Greek and Yugoslav Macedonia in a 
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Macedonian nation” since 1934, in accordance with the relevant deci- 
sion by the Comintern, and since 1935 had been demanding full equality 
for the minorities within the Greek state; and it now acquiesced to the 
founding of SNOF in the belief that this would draw into the resistance 
those Slavophones who had been led astray by Bulgarian Fascist pro- 
paganda*. However, the Central Committee of the Greek National 
Liberation Front (EAM) had not approved the founding of SNOF, belie- 
ving that the new organisation would conduce more to the fragmen- 
tation than to the unity of the resistance forces. This made the KKE all 
the more cautious with regard to the new organisation’s activities. 
SNOF's progress must be examined in relation to the political 
developments in Yugoslav Macedonia. Although Tempo managed early 
in 1943 to establish a Communist party in Yugoslav Macedonia and a 
GHQ, with Mihailo Apostolski in command and Uzunovski as political 


future Yugoslav federation when he met Andreas Dzimas, the KKE's representative, in the 
summer of 1943. He asked Dzima to sign a statement to that effect. Dzimas refused to 
discuss the subject. See RCHIDNI (Rossijskij Centr Hranenija i [zutenija Dokumentov 
Novejtej Istorii), F. 495, Op. 74, D. 177, L. 60, Fitin (Director of Soviet espionage) to 
Dimitrov, 18 August 1944, This was another fundamental reason why Siandos rejected 
Tempo’s proposals for setting up a Balkan HQ. It was agreed, however, to set up Slavo- 
Macedonian armed sections within the framework of ELAS, to foster the Slavo-Macedonian 
dialect, and to publish Slavo-Macedonian newspapers. 
4. According to confidential statistics collected by the Macedonian GHQ early in 1925 
(Le. after the deadline for emigration applications), there were 76,098 Slavophones former 
Patriarchists in Greek Macedonia and 97,636 Slavophones former Exarchists, of whom 
11,228 were due to emigrate to Bulgaria, thus reducing the number of former Exarchists to 
86,408. The Slavophones, including those who were bilingual, therefore numbered 162,506 
(see I. Mihaïlidis, “H Maxedovla tov 1930 u£oa axó tuc otatiotixés: H sregGrtoor tov 
i , XVIth Greek Historical Conference, Thessaloniki 1994). The Slavophones 
may be divided into those who regarded themselves as Bulgarians, those who regarded them-. 
selves as Greeks, and those with a more fluid consciousness. They were incorporated into the 
Greek state, to which they remained loyal. It is significant that neither the Bulgarian IMRO 
nor the Communist IMRO (United) exerted much influence on the Slavophones. Their 
displeasure was chiefly aroused by the policy of “forced Hellenisation” implemented under 
the Metaxas dictatorship, when they were forbidden to speak the Slavo-Macedonian dialect 
even in the privacy of their own homes. Although Metaxas’ policy was dictated by the 
necessity of preventing the Communists from infiltrating the Slavophones —after 1934 the 
KKE regarded them as a “(Siavo-)Macedonian nation" and members of IMRO (United) 
wrote to Rizospastis pointing out the “distinct ethnic status of the (Slavo-)Macedonians"— 
‚it may in general terms be described as illconsidered, and ultimately facilitated Bulgarian and 
Yugoslav propaganda during the occupation. 
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delegate, the organisation of the resistance began as soon as the Italians 
had surrendered and the defeat of Germany was imminent’. The resi- 
stance movement in Yugoslav Macedonia had two political program- 
mes. The one represented by Tempo and the newly-established Com- 
munist Party gave priority to battling against any form of manifest or 
latent pro-Bulgarian sentiment in Yugoslav Macedonia and to bringing 
the region into the Yugoslav federation. During the War, the question of 
uniting the three parts of Macedonia and incorporating them into federal 
Yugoslavia was considered to be of secondary importance. Attention 
was chiefly given to spreading propaganda about the right to self-deter- 
mination of the “Slavo-Macedonian people” in Greece and Bulgaria. 
Tito shared this view. During the War, veterans of the interwar Bulga- 
rian IMRO and political cadres of IMRO (United) who had accepted 
Slavo-Macedonism as an ethnic preference now regarded the main 
objective as being the unification of the three parts of Macedonia into a 
single state, whose postwar future was to involve not necessarily 
inclusion in a Yugoslav federation (in which they foresaw a new form of 
Serbian dominance over Macedonia), but rather membership of a Bal- 
kan federation or else independence under the protection of the Great 
Powers. This policy was chiefly supported by Metodija Andonov-Cento, 
Mane Cuckov, and Kiril Petrusevski. In 1943, Kiro Gligorov (now 
President of the FYROM) also favoured this solution. All the same, 
regardless of their priorities, both sides acknowledged the right of the 
*Slavo-Macedonian people" to unification. 

The founding of SNOF coincided with the second meeting of the 
Antifascist Council for the National Liberation of Yugoslavia. (AVNOJ) 
in late November 1943 at Jaice. The Council decided to federalise 


5. The Bulgarian occupation forces in the Serbian part of Macedonia were received as 
liberators and pro-Bulgarian feeling ran high in the early stages of the occupation. Neither the 
Communists' position regarding a separate Macedonian nation nor the idea of a Yugoslav 
federation met with much response from the Slav population, which nurtured pro-Bulgarian 
sentiments. The local Communists, led by M. Satorov, splintered off from the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia and joined the Bulgarian Labour Party (which was Communist), with the 
slogan “One state, one party”. The subsequent dissatisfaction. with the occupation authorities 
was due to social factors (high-handedness, heavy taxation, contempt for local sensitivities) 
rather than national ones. This was also why Tito's resistance movement in Yugoslav 
Macedonia failed to develop. See Tempo's speech on 30 January 1945 in Belgrade, PRO 
FO 371/48181, R2448/11/67, Maclean to Foreign Office, No 121, Belgrade, 31 Jan. 1945. 
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Yugoslavia and incorporate Macedonia. However, the borders of Tito’s 
“Macedonia” did not appear to include the Yugoslav section alone. The 
Council elected Dimitar Vlahov as the representative for Greek Mace- 
donia and Vladimir Poptomov as the representative for the Bulgarian 
section. Directly after the Jaice meeting, military liaison officers from 
Yugoslav Macedonia (Kiro "Dejan" Georgievski, Petre "Pero" No- 
vacesvski, Kole “Kolja” Todorovski-Kaninski, and Dobrivoje “Orce” 
Radosavljevi¢) infiltrated Greek Macedonia to spread propaganda to the 
effect that the "Macedonian people" in Greece should fight not for 
equality, as the KKE urged, but for self-determination, unification, and a 
People's Republic.of *Macedonia" on the Yugoslav model, and that they 
should strive for a separate GHQ and separate armed units. Although the 
Yugoslav propaganda met with little response from the district com- 
mittee of the Florina SNOF (whose members included Petros Pilaïs and 
Stavros Kotsopoulos), it was eagerly embraced by the district com- 
mittee of the Kastoria SNOF (whose members included Paskhalis Mitro- 
poulos (Paskal Mitrevski), Naoum Peyios (Naum Pejov), Lazaros Papa- 
lazarou (Lazo Poplazarov), and Lazaros Ossenskis (Lazo Damovski- 
Osenski)). The immediate aims of the Kastoria SNOF were to disarm the 
slavophone villagers who had been armed by the Bulgarians, to persuade 
them to join SNOF, and to inculcate a Slavo-Macedonian national con- 
sciousness. To this end they were publishing a newspaper titled Slavja- 
nomakedonski Glas. Given the Communist position on the existence of 
a "Slavo-Macedonian nation", members of SNOF demanded that the 
KKE recognise the Slavophones’ right to self-determination. In a letter 
to the party organisation in Kastoria dated 24 January 1944, Lazaros 
Ossenskis wrote: i 


The KKE promises the Slavo-Macedonians full equality in the 
framework of a People’s Republic. However, the prime obje- 
ctive of its struggle is the liberation of the Dodecanese and 
Cyprus, whose people will be free to take their place in peo- 
ple-governed Greece. The Slavo-Macedonians justifiably ask, 
Why do they not leave us free to build our own culture and our 
national ideals, for we too are something separate, we are not 
Greeks, we are a Slavo-Macedonian race with different ideals, ` 
but they want us to remain within the Greek framework, 
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giving us only equality. How does this square with the declared 
principles of the self-determination of peoples? 


Paskhalis Mitropoulos, a graduate of the Law School of Thessaloniki 
University, was particularly active. Thanks to him, in March 1944 the 
. Slavophone sections ofi the 9th ELAS Division were officially named the 
*Slavo-Macedonian Popular Liberation Army" (SNOV) and wore their 
own badge on their forage-caps. In April 1944, the Yugoslav agents 
prevented the Slavophones from taking part in the elections for 
members of the Political Committee of National Liberation (PEEA). 
The blatant nationalist and autonomist propaganda of some of SNOF's 
leading cadres and the organisation's close dependence on the GHQ of 
Yugoslav Macedonia provoked such alarm in the KKE's Macedonia 
Bureau and in the Macedonian Divisions Group that in May 1944 it was 
decided to disband the organisation and amalgamate it with EAM. On 16 
May 1944, at Mitropoulos' instigation?, some sixty Slavophones, led 
by Naoum Peyios and Yorgos Touroundzas defected at Karaorman, seat 
of the GHQ of Yugoslav Macedonia, vilifying ELAS and EAM for their 
erroneous policy towards the Slavo-Macedonians. 

In an attempt to resolve the crisis that had broken out between the 
9th ELAS Division and the GHQ of Yugoslav Macedonia, a committee 
. from the 28th Regiment led by Adjutant Haralambos “Athanatos” Hara- 
lambidis went to Karaorman and met Kiro “Dejan” Georgijevski on 23 
May. Haralambidis protested against the smear campaign being waged 
against EAM and the KKE by the military liaison officers from Yugoslav 
Macedonia, demanded that Tito look into the matter, and presented the 
following demands: | 


1. that recruiting cease on Greek territory, 

2. that all anti-EAM propaganda cease, 

3. that Yugoslav partisans seek refuge on Greek territory only when 
under strong enemy pressure and only for a few days at a time, 
pending the resolution of all the contentious issues, 


6. Arhiv na Makedonija, Egejska Makedonija na NOB, 1944-1945, vol. I (Risto 
Kirjazovski, Vasil Pejov, Todor Simovski, eds), Skopje 1971, p. 341. 

7. Mitropoulos' role in Peyios’ disruptive movement was disclosed after investigations 
conducted by the Macedonia Bureau. See Stringos’ report, AM, K.20/242 A. 
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4. that Peyios and the other deserters be handed over with their wea- 
pons, 

5. that Touroundas be handed over (with protests about the delay), 

6. that terrorist tactics for collecting food on Greek territory cease, 

7. that ELAS be consulted before any action on Greek territory, 

8. that in the absence of ELAS from certain areas, SNOF liaise with the 
political organisations in its contacts with the peoplef. 


Georgijevski informed Tempo?, who in turn told Tito. Although 
Tito felt that the Greek Communists' attitude to the issue of the “Mace- 
donians" in Greece was not correct, in order not to impair the Greek 
resistance movement he recommended that there be no discussion of the 
unification of Greek and Yugoslav Macedonia for time being!®. Fol- 
lowing Tito's advice, on 17 June 1944 the GHQ of Yugoslav Macedonia 
sent out a circular to the political agents travelling around Greek 
Macedonia in which emphasis was laid on the need for a joint struggle 
between the Greek and the *Macedonian" people. 


The Macedonian people in Yugoslavia, in a fraternal common 
struggle with the Serbian, Croatian, Slovenian, and Montene- 
grin people, are today achieving their dream: a free Macedonia 
in a democratic federal Yugoslavia. To achieve this national 
liberation and equality is the goal of the whole Macedonian 
people today, of all the Macedonians, including those in 
Greece and Bulgaria. ...Only through fraternal concord and the 
common struggle with the Greek and Bulgarian people can the 
Macedonians in Greece and Bulgaria achieve their full national 
liberation and equality, achieve the right to determine their 
own destiny, a right which the Atlantic Charter guarantees to 
all enslaved peoples struggling against Fascism!!. 


8. See Egejska Makedonija, p. 423. 

9. See Kiro Georgijevski’s letter dated 25 April 1944 to Tempo; Vukmanovié- 
Tempo, Revoljucía koja tete, vol. 3, Zagreb 1982, pp. 269-71. 

10. S. Neshovich, “The Correspondence between Tito and Dimitrov on the B.W.P. (c) 
and Macedonia", Macedonian Review, 3 (1975), 272-3. 

11. See Vukmanovié-Tempo, op.cit., pp. 271-3. It is worth noting that, though Tito 
regarded the unification of the “Macedonian people" as something to be considered after the 
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All the same, the Yugoslav side criticised the KKE before the Soviet 
military mission at Tito's HQ on the island of Vis for its incorrect 
policy vis-à-vis the Macedonian Question. On the basis of the infor- 
mation from Yugoslavia, Fitin, the head of Soviet espionage, wrote to 
Dimitrov: 


I write to inform you of the intelligence we have received 
from Yugoslavia regarding the attitude of EAM to the Mace- 
donian Question. In the course of their task of organising the 
partisan movement in Macedonia, the representatives of the 
Yugoslav Popular Liberation Army have encountered strong 
opposition from the EAM partisans. EAM advocates the old 
Greek border and denies Macedonia self-determination. The 
Communists also support this stance. In a discussion with a 
representative of Marshal Tito, the Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the KKE said that there can be no question of 
self-determination for Macedonia, since there is no “Mace- 
donian people" as such. The Greek Communists in Macedonia 
are firmly opposed to the Macedonians' bid for self-deter- 
mination. They will not allow the Macedonians to conduct 
their religious ceremonies except according to Greek custom 
and they persecute those who worship using the Slavonic 
sacred books in out-of-the-way churches. The Macedonians are 
forbidden to offer any kind of assistance to Marshal Tito's 
representatives. ... Owing to the exacerbation of the Mace- 
donian Question, EAM partisans have virtually ceased fighting 
the German conquerors in "their" Macedonia!?, 


These accusations were essentially groundless. After 1934, in 


War, he acknowledged the right of the "Macedonian people" beyond the Yugoslav borders 
to demand national self-determination and democratic rights during the anti-Fascist struggle. 
The decision was taken by the national committee for Yugoslav liberation when it convened 
on Vis on 24 June 1944. The session was attended by, amongst others, J. B. Tito, E. Kardelj, 
A. Rankovié, M. Diilas, M. A. Cento, S. V. Tempo. See Josip Broz Tito, Sabrana Djela, vol. 
20, Belgrade 1984, pp. 252-3. The fact that the term “self-determination” is open to such a 
variety of interpretations satisfied not only Tito and Tempo but also Cento and his collea- 
gues and throughout the War helped to blunt their disagreements over the specific political 
future of both Yugoslav Macedonia and Macedonia as a whole. 
12. See RCHIDNI, F. 495, Op. 74, D. 177, L. 4. Fitin to Dimitrov, 13 July 1944. 
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accordance with the policy laid down by the Communist International, 
the KKE recognised the existence of a “Slavo-Macedonian nation", 
even though the Slavophones in Greek Macedonia were in fact a small 
linguistic group, rather than a minority in the sense in which the term is 
used in international law. To recognise their right to self-determination 
during the War would essentially have meant acknowledging their right 
to secede, which would have severely prejudiced the EAM/ELAS resi- 
stance movement. The KKE felt that the Slavo-Macedonian issues 
would be resolved only after the War on the basis of democratic prin- 
ciples!?. After Andreas Dzimas had visited Tito's HQ on 20 June 1944 
as the KKE's representative and made contact with the Soviet dele- 
Bation, in his first report (to General Korneev, head of the Soviet 
delegation) on the situation in Greece, dated 29 June 1944, he men- 
tioned the Yugoslavs' accusations. 


The Yugoslavs' impressions of 'Greece and the information 
they are propagating are far from objective. ... Failing to 
understand our position on the Macedonian Question, they are 
causing us many problems at the frontier. Many of their cadres 
at the frontier are putting it about that our army is Fascist, 
that the Intelligence Service has influence in the Central 
. Comittee of the KKE. They prevented the Macedonians from 
taking part in the elections for the Political Committee of 
National Liberation. All this despite the warm welcome and 
support we give them. I appeal to you to intervene and set 


- 13. During talks with the Bulgarian Communists in Sofia in December 1944 (an 
account of which, together with his report on the political situation in Greece (8 Dec. 1944), 
was conveyed to the Soviets), Petros Roussos observed that the KKE never underestimated 
the Macedonian people's struggle for liberation, but had to bear in mind the change in the 
ethnic make-up of Greek Macedonia, where the party's data indicated that there were only 
120,000 Macedonians in the area of Florina and Kastoria. The KKE could not push the 
slogan of an “Independent Macedonia", because that would disrupt the unity of the Greek 
people in the struggle against Fascism. “Our party", Roussos continued, "reckoned that that 
slogan was inappropriate in Greece, because the reactionaries would have exploited it to 
cultivate chauvinist sentiments in the Greek people. Naturally, we always helped the Mace- 
donians to join forces in a united front against Fascism so that, after the War, they would be 
able to find a common solution to the issues that concerned them on a democratic basis". See 
RCHIDNI, F. 459, Op. 74, D. 175, L. 34-5. 
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this unpleasant situation to rights. For the sake of 120,000 
Macedonians, the Yugoslavs want us to lose the Greek people, 
who have naturally become extremely sensitive to the natio- 
nal question of late. All the Greek governments in exile would 
like to exploit this sensitivity to imbue the Greek people with 
the Great Idea and with chauvinistic sentiments. I beg you to 
mediate”14, 


General Korneev's mediation was not considered necessary in the 
end, because Tito had already intervened to settle the matter. In June 
1944, the Central Committee of the KKE decided to allow: the Sla- 
vophones who had fled to Yugoslavia to return, provided they submit to 
a process of self-criticism. Although SNOF was not re-established as a 
political body, the KKE's leaders decided to set up separate Slavo- 
Macedonian battalions!^. The Central Committee of the KKE was . 
prompted to this decision by the necessity for closer collaboration with 
Tito, both at the military level —owing to the Germans' massive mop- 
ping-up operations against ELAS in the summer of 1944 and the re- 
establishment of the autonomist Bulgarian organisation Ohrana, chiefly 
in the Edessa area —and at the political level — on account of the 
KKE's embarrassment after the signing of the Lebanon Charter. On 16 
June 1944, a separate Slavo-Macedonian battalion was set up in the 
Aridaia-Edessa area as part of the 30th ELAS regiment. This was done on 
the initiative of Markos Vafiadis, at whose instigation the ELAS GHQ is- 
sued the order, despite the opposition of the Macedonia Bureau!®, Le- 
fteris Foundoulakis of Crete was appointed commander and Georgi- 
D2od2o Urdov political delegate. The haste with which the Slavo-Mace- 
donian battalion was established on Kaïmaktchalan was due to the pres- 
sing need to undermine Ohrana's bases", On 24 June 1944, Siandos sent 


14. See RCHIDNI, F. 495, Op. 74, D. 176; L. 59, Polititeski Doklad o polo2enii v 
Grecii, Dzimas to Korneev, 29 June 1944. 

15. The need to establish separate Slavo-Macedonian battalions was chiefly underlined 
by Ioannidis. See G. Ioannidis, Avauvionis: HooflArjuara mg nolitixi rov KKE omy 
Eðvixý Avrlovaon 1940-1945 (edited by A. Papapanagiotou), Athens 1979, p. 247. 

16. See Stringos' post-war report, AM, K. 20/242.A. 

17. On 14 June 1944 some fifty IMRO veterans, led by Georgi Dimtev, an officer in 
the Bulgarian air force, established themselves in Edessa, where they made up the officers" 
corps of the Third Macedonian Brigade. The members of the brigade had been conscripted 
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Andreas Dzimas a telegram asking him to draw Tito's attention to the 
German and Bulgarian Fascists’ efforts to start up à autonomist move- 
ment in Macedonia, as also to the necessity for ELAS and the Serbo- 
Macedonians (the Slavo-Macedonians of Yugoslav Macedonia) to make 
concerted efforts to win the Slavo-Macedonians over and recruit them 
into separate Slavo-Macedonian armed divisions!$. Siandos obviously 
thought Tito was in a position to control future disruptive moves by the 
Slavonic-speakers. 

However, the emergence of the “People's Republic of Macedonia” 
at the first meeting of the Antifascist Assembly for the National Libe- 
ration of Macedonia (ASNOM) on 2 August 1944 produced a new para- 
meter in the Macedonian Question. The presiding committee of ASNOM 
was dominated by elements that were not known for their pro- Yugoslav 
sentiments!?, They wanted Tito to secure as much independence as 
possible for Yugoslav Macedonia and gave priority to the unification of 
the three segments of Macedonia. To Tempo's great displeasure, Meto- 
dija Andonov-Cento was elected president and Panko BraSnarov (a 
member of IMRO (United) between the Wars) vice-president. 

On 2 August 1944, the anniversary of the Ilinden Uprising, the 
Florina and Kastoria Slavo-Macedonian battalion (known as the *Goce 
Battalion") was established in the village of Halara (Pozdivista) in the 
presence of representatives of the KKE, the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slav Macedonia, and the political delegate of the 9th ELAS Division, 
Renos Mihaleas. The commander was Ilias “Goce” Dimakis and the 


from the three Macedonian prefectures (Florina, Kastorla, and Edessa). Two battalions, each 
250 strong, comprised the maln body of the brigade, and the civil guard supported its ope- 
rations against the Communists. Three SS officers, Heyde, Hellman, and Degler, planned the 
operations and they were carried out by Brigadier Diméev. In July 1944, one of the two 
battalions led by Kaltev left Edessa and headed for the mountain villages of Vermio and 
Pindos. Dimtev and the other battalion undertook to confront ELAS at its strongholds near 
Edessa. Ohrana's main political slogan was “Independent Macedonia". 

18. See Siandos to Dzima, 24 June 1944, in KPG 1 Makedonskoto Nacionalno Prasan- 
je 1918-1974 (edited by R. Kirjazovski), Arhiv na Makedonija, Skopje 1982, p. 214. 

19. While preparations were being made for ASNOM's first council at Prohor Ptinski 
Monastery, there were sharp exchanges between Tempo and Cento, the latter challenging 
Tempo's right (and consequently his clique's right) to meddle in Slavo-Macedonian affairs 
and to give party posts to individuals who had done their political training in Belgrade. See F. 
Tanaskova, Metodija Andonov-Cento, published by Nova Makedonia, Skopje 1990, pp. 
34-5. 
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political delegate Hristos Kokkinos. 

Goce began systematically recruiting Slavophones in order to swell 
the battalion's numbers from the original 400. At the same time, liaison 
officers from Yugoslav Macedonia, notably Petre *Kocko" Bogdanov, 
were once again spreading propaganda about the right of the *Macedo- 
nian people" to self-determination and unification and demanding a 
GHQ?9, Having a somewhat hazy Leninist notion of the right to self- 
determination, Mihaleas tolerated these activities and had frequent 
clashes with the KKE's Macedonia Bureau, which later stripped him of 
his title. In a letter to Leonidas Stringos in August 1944, he wrote: 


We have not spread the watchword of ethnic equality in the 
broadest, freest sense. We have not spread and analysed the 
message of the Atlantic Charter, the hard-won trophy of the 
people's struggle. Rather than being his homeland, striking 
terror and confusion into the heart of capitalism and Fascism, 
Tito's Macedonia has been a thorn in our side. The Cypriot 
hails Free Greece and the Atlantic Charter and the Macedonian 
hails Tito and the Atlantic Charter. So, more broadly, or 
rather more profoundly, than the 6th Plenary [sic] we shall 
have to show him the close embrace of '21 and Ilinden, and 
only then will our watchword of “Ethnic equality today!” 
gleam in his eye?!, 


20. Kotsopoulos’ report is revealing: “In the summer of 1944, following an ‘agree- 
ment' between Tempo and the 9th ELAS division, they all came back and, together with 
some of Tito's supporters, embarked upon ‘self-criticism’. G. Touroundzas was travelling 
around the Florina villages accompanied by Kotskos. Peylos and Dejan were going round 
the Kastoria villages. And Makris was going round Prespa with an Albanian. Ilias Touroun- 
dzas was going around with Renos [Mihaleas]. During the self-criticism they were saying that 
we should fight with the Greeks, but start demanding guarantees of our rights immediately. At: 
the same time, they were secretly arranging for ELAS members to desert, creating the cells of 
their organisations in the villages, and making preparations for the general break up. At this 
point, Goce had not laid his cards on the table. But he was working secretly, combing the Ko- 
restia and Prespa villages and telling the Slavo-Macedonian cadres that the KKE was ignoring 
them and taking the wrong line over the Macedonian Question, etc. He spoke like this to me 
too”. See Report by Kotsopoulos to the Central Committee of the KKE (1 Oct. 1952), 
AM, F-19/191. 

21. Mihaleas to Stringos (August 1944), AM, K-20/96. 
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As a result of this dangerous develpment, the 28th Regiment decided 
to incorporate the Goce Battalion into the Vitsi Detachment on 10 
September 1944. Kosmas Spanos-Amyndas, an Albanian from Lehovo, 
was appointed commander and Goce was demoted to captain??; but in 
fact the latter still controlled the battalion. At the same time, the KKE's 
Macedonia Bureau decided to stop recruiting Slavophones. On 12 
September, Stringos wrote to Siandos: 


We cannot conceal from you our grave disquiet regarding the 
attitude of the Serbo-Macedonians. Naturally the attitude of 
the Slavo-Macedonians here in Greece has been very good of 
late —co-operation with the Greek element and a common 
struggle that grows ever stronger. In the Peto area, i.e. Ko- 
restia, we have done good work and people are following our 
policy. But the Serbo-Macedonians are still the storm petrel. 
First there was the ultimatum from the Macedonian HQ [i.e. 
the circular of 17 June 1944] that we sent you; then their 
efforts to arm the Slavo-Macedonians without giving us arms. 
Our second delegation went to Prespa to get arms (the other is 
on Kaïmaktchalan) and brought back any number of accu- 
sations. Among all the Slavo-Macedonian formations, Peyios 
has become a hero; it is being widely said that Florina, Ka- 
storia, and Thessaloniki belong to Macedonia. ... For our part, 
we think that, without making it obvious, we should stop 
recruiting Slavo-Macedonians altogether and continue our 
policy of bringing about a closer rapprochement between 
Slavo-Macedonians and Greeks. But we also feel that you 
must prevail upon Tito, because the attitude of some cadres is 
verging on provocation’. ' ‘ 


Goce refused to obey the Macedonia Bureau’s order to stop 


22. See Egejska Makedonija, p. 467. 

23. Stringos to the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the KKE, 12 Sept. 
1944, AM, K-62/52. In a speech delivered in Kastoria in mid-September 1944, Mitropoulos 
made specific reference to the right of the "Macedonian people" to self-determination, which 
provoked objections from the local KKE secretary Andonis Andonopoulos Periklis. See T. 
Mamurovski, Paskal Mitrevski i negovoto vreme (1912-1978), Skopje 1992, p. 41. 
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recruiting and, without checking their identity, accepted into his bat- 
talion ‘men from both Yugoslav Macedonia and Bulgaria, the latter 
chiefly Bulgaro-Macedonians who had emigrated to Bulgaria from Greek 
Macedonia between the Wars?*. He saw fit to send Peyios and Thanassis 
Korovessis (Atanas KoroveSov) to GHQ in Yugoslav Macedonia to 
receive instructions so that he could co-ordinate his subsequent actions. 
In late September 1944, Peyios and Korovessis brought back the 
"directives", as GHQ termed them: the Goce Battalion was to continue 
recruiting and should demand that the KKE set up a special Macedonian 
army and staff. If the KKE refused, Goce was to go ahead and recruit as 
many Slavo-Macedonians as possible and then bring his battalion to 
Yugoslav Macedonia, where the new recruits would be armed and the 
Goce Battalion, reinforced with men from Yugoslav Macedonia, would 
return to Greek Macedonia to liberate Florina, Kastoria, Edessa, and 
other areas still in German hands. Above all, the Allies’ attention had 
to be drawn to the Macedonian Question. | 

GHQ's instructions were received with some scepticism by a few of 
the battalion's leaders, who were well aware that the KKE would not 
meet their demands and therefore thought a clash with ELAS more than 
likely. On 3 October 1944, Naoum Soupourkas (Naum Sopurkov), the 
staff officer in charge of the battalion's political affairs, advised Hristos 
-Kokkinos (Hristo Kolencev), the battalion's political delegate, to 
inform the Central Committee as a precautionary measure’, It remains 
unceríain whether or not Kokkinos did inform the KKE of Goce's plans, 
but the contacts between GHQ in Yugoslav Macedonia and the Goce 
Battalion were already common knowledge in party circles in Kastoría. 
In a letter to the Macedonia Bureau (dated 1 October 1944), the 
secretary of the Kastoria branch of the KKE, A. Andonopoulos, pointed 
out the danger posed by the activities of the "Serbo-Macedonians" and 
informed the Macedonia Bureau of a decision to purge the battalion of 


24. See the report by Andonopoulos (secretary of the Kastoria branch of the KKE) 
and G. Fourkiotis (secretary of the Florina branch of the KKE) to the KKE's Macedonia 
Bureau, 27 Sept. 1944, KPG i Makedonskoto Nacionalno Prasanje, p. 239. 

25. See Soupourkas' interesting report to the Central Committee of the KKE, 15 Nov. 
1947, AM, F-20/219. Soupourkas was a member of the Goce Battalion. 

26. Op.cit. 
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former autonomist Ohrana cadres and foreign elements?”. 

Sensing the danger of renewed disruption, the 28th Regiment 
ordered the Goce Battalion to move towards Siatista and take part in 
operations against the Germans. Goce refused, because it would mean 
moving away from the cover provided by the frontier. On 5 October 
1944, a meeting took place in the village of Melas between repre- 
sentatives of the 9th ELAS Division and representatives of the battalion, 
but to no avail?*. Another order from the 28th Regiment to cover the 
areas the battalion had abandoned was ignored by Goce, who, with the 
slogan *Free Macedonia", continued his campaign of conscription, 
obtaining his arms and supplies from Yugoslav Macedonia??. His bat- 
talion swelled to 1,500 men. In view of this disagreeable turn of events, 
and despite the opposition of Stringos, who evidently wanted Tito to be 
told about the Goce problem, Kalambalikis, commander of the 9th 
Division, obtained permission from ELAS GHQ to attack te battalion?0, 
On 10 October 1944 the staff of the 28th Regiment issued Goce with an 
ultimatum to the effect that he was to disarm his battalion; those who 
had been conscripted could be dismissed and the rest incorporated into a 
new regiment?!. To avoid a direct confrontation with ELAS, on 12 
October at Kocko's urging? Goce ordered his battalion to retire to 
Yugoslav Macedonia, and the move took place with no more than some 
of the minor skirmishes that had been going on since 5 October. The 


27. See KPG i Makedonskoto Nacionalno Prasanje, pp. 243-5. 

28. See I. Koliopoulos, AegAaoía dQoviuárov: To Maxedovixd Zijrgua ornv 
xarexöuevn Avrixý Maxedovia (1941-1944), Vanya Publications, Thessaloniki 1994, p. 
186. 

29. See the radio telegram (8 Oct. 1944) from Koundourelis, a member of the KKE's 
Macedonia Bureau, to Stringos, KPG i Makedonskoto Nacionalno Prasanje, pp. 254-5. 

30. See Stringos’ report (25 Oct. 1944) to the Central Committee of the KKE, KPG i 
Makedonskoto Nacionalno PraSanje, pp. 282-3. 

31. See op.cit., pp. 238-9. 

32. See Lefteris Katsakos' postwar (1952) report to the Central Committee of the 
KKE: "It has been established that while the negotiations were taking place to calm things 
down in Melas between the Goce members and our own men, Kotko was hiding in the house 
next door and directing the talks. It was he who eventually gave the signal for them to move 
on to Prespa and from there to Boufi-Kratero and then to Yugoslavia". AM, F-19/155. 

33. See the report by Lieutenant Pavlos Tsamis, commander of the Vitsi Detachment, 
which is an appendix to Evangelos Kofos' study, H faAxavızn) dutotacy vov Maxsóovt- 
xou Znriuatos ota xoóvux tns xatoxris xat atv avríaraon, Athens 1989, pp. 57-65. 
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slavophone 575-strong Aridaia-Edessa Battalion?*, which enjoyed 
considerable independence, adopted the same course. On the night of 12 
October, led by staff officer Pavle Rakovski, the battalion secretly 
defected to Yugoslav Macedonia. In order not to arouse the suspicions 
of Battalion Commander Foundoulakis, the battalion's political delegate 
Georgi-DZodZo Urdov remained in Greece that night and deserted the 
next day. 

As soon as the news of the Goce Battalion's desertion broke, a 
delegation from the 9th Division comprising Renos Mihaleas, Mihalis 
Keramidzis (Mihailo KeramidZiev) —a Slavophone and the PEEA's 
representative in Kastoria— and Lambros Tsolakis went to GHQ in ` 
Yugoslav Macedonia to report the split and to discuss the new issues 
arising from it. The meeting with Tempo, Radosavljević, and Kolifevski 
was fruitless, however, for they condemned the KKE for its erroneous 
policy over the Macedonian Question and approved Goce's conduct%. 
On 29 October Tempo sent a telegram to Tito's HQ requesting clear 
official Yugoslav support for the Macedonian national liberation move- 
ment in Greece, because the Greeks "are taking full advantage of our 
silence and openly saying that Tito disapproves of the Macedonian 
national movement in Greece and does not want to be involved in 
Greece's domestic affairs”?”. After the split, men of the Goce Battalion 
infiltrated Greek Macedonia to distribute propaganda sheets vaunting a 
"free and independent Macedonia" and demanding renewed cons- 
cription??, The question of the security of the Greek-Yugoslav border 
thus came up for discussion. Troops from the 27th Regiment were 


34. See V. Ajanovski-Ote, Egejski Buri: Revolucionernoto Dvizenje vo Vodensko I 
NOF vo Egejska Makedonija, Skopje 1975, p. 139. ' 

35. For the Aridaia-Edessa Battalion, see T. Mamurovski, “Vodenskiot makedonski 
bataljon na ELAS”, Glasnik na Institutot za nacionalna istorija, XXV (1981), Nos 2-3, 185- 
197, partic. 196-7. 

36. See Tsolakis' autobiography, appendix to the postwar report on the activities of 
SNOF and NOF to the Central Committee of te KKE, AM, F-20/268. The delegation was sent 
without the approval of the Macedonia Bureau. Stringos expressed his displeasure over the 
fact that negotiations on foreign affairs were now in the hands of the Papandreou admi- 
nistration. See radio telegram from Stringos (25 Oct: 1944) to 9th Division, KPG i Ma- 
kedonskoto Nacionalno Prasanje, p. 281. 

37. Vukmanovié-Tempo, Revolucija koja tete, vol. 3, p. 257. 

38. See e.g. Egejska Makedonija, pp. 503, 520. 
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already guarding the Prespa frontier zone and members of the Vitsi 
Detachment the area between Akrita and Ayia Paraskevi; and in 
October 1944 the KKE's Macedonia Bureau decided to close the border. 
On 3 November, following the liberation of Thessaloniki, the com- 
mander of the Macedonia Divisions Group, Evripidis Bakirdzis, ordered 
the 10th and 9th Divisions to form frontier sections to guard the border 
and control the main passes. The order ended by stressing the need for 
“the composition of the squads in the sections" to be such as to “prevent 
any propaganda activities by the Macedonian autonomists"??, For 
obvious reasons, Slavophones who did not enjoy the confidence of EAM 
were excluded from the frontier sections“. In order to counteract the 
Yugoslavo-Macedonian propaganda, the KKE decided to implement the 
declarations regarding the equality of minorities. So, in anticipation of 
liberation, Slavo-Macedonian schools began to be built and the insti- 
tution of local government was inaugurated with the appointment of 
Slavophones officials^!, 

Out of the Goce Battalion and the Aridaia-Edessa Battalion, “the 
First Aegean Macedonian Brigade” was formed in Monastir on 18 No- 
vember, its purpose being to “liberate Aegean Macedonia”. The com- 
mander was Ilias Dimakis, vice-commander Naoum Peyios, political 
delegate Mihalis Keramidzis, and vice-delegate Vangelis Ayannis (Van- 
gel Ajanovski-Ote)#. Bulgaro-Macedonians also poured into-the Štip 
and Skopje camps; they had emigrated to Bulgaria from Greek Macedo- 
nia between the Wars and now presented themselves as Macedonian 
nationalists anxious to fight for the "liberation of Thessaloniki". These 
irredentist plans were supported both by the GHQ of Yugoslav Mace- 
donia (Apostolski and Uzunovski) and by President Metodija Andonov- 
Cento. However, Tito was wary and summoned Paskhalis Mitropoulos 

. to Belgrade in November and announced that it was as yet too early to 
bring up the question of the liberation of Thesssaloniki?. Despite Tito’s 
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instructions, on 3 December Mitropoulos went ahead and set up "the 
Political Committee of Aegean Macedonia". The December Uprising had 
broken out in Athens, and in Monastir discussions were afoot as to 
whether or not "the Aegean Macedonian Brigade", which had expressed 
the desire to fight as a “Macedonian army” with ELAS against Zervas in 
Epirus, should be sent into Greece. Suspecting that if "the Aegean 
Macedonian Brigade" did go to Greece as a *Macedonian army" it would 
occupy Macedonian towns and essentially turn against ELAS, on 14 
December Andreas Dzimas went to Monastir and announced the brigade 
should either hand over its weapons to ELAS or disband, go to Greece, 
and fight Zervas simply as a section of ELAS“. 
The movements of "the Aegean Macedonian Brigade" alarmed 
. Maclean, deader of the British military mission in Yugoslavia, and in 
mid-December he voiced protests to Tito. Tito hastened to reassure him 
that no military unit would cross the Greek-Yugoslav border“. With a 
political leadership in Skopje that was interested not in bringing Yugo- 
slav Macedonia into the Yugoslav Federation so much as in seceding and 
establishing a united and independent Macedonia‘, and given that 
Yugoslavia. was not yet fully liberated and priority had to be given to 
the problem of Trieste, Tito was walking a delicate tightrope and had no 
desire to clash with the British. He wrote to GHQ in Yugoslav Mace- 
donia forbidding “the Aegean Macedonian Brigade" to enter Greece‘”. 
. To its members” chagrin, the brigade was ordered soon afterwards to 
fight against Balli Kombétar’s Albanian nationalist bands in Gostivar. 
Those who had come from Bulgaria and presented themselves as 
Macedonian nationalists were ordered to fight the Germans on the Srem 
front. Any who refused were executed on Tempo’s orders at the Kalje 
camp in Skopje on 6 January 194548, The “Aegean Macedonian Bri- 
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gade” was disbanded on 6 May 1945 and its members incorporated into 
the Yugoslav army, while Tito gradually assumed control over Yugoslav 
Macedonia’, 

Goce’s secessionist movement has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. The official historical version presented by Skopje is that the 
Slavo-Macedonians’ disruptive actions resuited from the KKE's erro- 
neous policy over the Macedonian Question and EAM’s concessions to 
Greek reaction and British policy (Lebanon and Kazerta), which made 
the Slavo-Macedonians afraid that the old bourgeois chauvinist régime 
would be restored and increased their need to differentiate their position 
from that of EAM/ELASS°®. This is a mistaken a posteriori interpretation 
of events. It is part of the general opinion expressed by Yugoslav 
historians that the basic reason for of EAM’s defeat was the failure to 
establish a Balkan HQ and the attachment of ELAS to the Middle East 
HQ, which meant that the EAM/ELAS resistance movement was directly 
dependent on British policy. When Peyios' split took place, the Leba- 
non Charter had not yet been signed. The forming of an interim govern- 
ment of national unity was a common phenomenon in countries with 
resistance movements. Tito himself had concluded an agreement on 16 
June 1944 with Šubašić’s government in exile. Furthermore Tito’s 
partisans also received British assistance. The KKE could not implement 


front and wanted to march on Thessaloniki, Tempo said: “You've spent the whole war in 
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the Yugoslav Communist Party's policy on the Macedonian Question, 
because conditions in Greek Macedonia were very different from those 
in Yugoslav Macedonia. The autonomist movements of the Slavophones 
in Greek Macedonia were above all a result of the expansionist policy of 
the political and military agencies in Yugoslav Macedonia and were 
fomented by the military liaison officers operating in Greek Macedonia. 
They followed the same policy with regard to Bulgarian Macedonia even 
before the political swing of 9 September. The response was muted, 
however. Goce conscripted some 1,500 individuals and Urdov 575, and 
5,000 Slavophones fought in the ranks of ELAS. Many of those who 
followed Goce soon realised the rash nature of the movement and 
expressed their desire to return. Naoum Soupourkas, who was in charge 
of the Goce Battalion's political affairs, was a typical case. 

Leading cadres of the KKE also cite the autonomist propaganda 
being spread by the Yugoslav agents in Greek Macedonia, though they 
also express the opinion that the British fostered Goce's disruptive 
action. In his postwar report to the Central Committée of the KKE, 
Stringos wrote: 


Goce's split from the sections of the 9th Division was directed 
by all the existing elements, but most immediately by the 
Mitrovski clique. The split took place precisely the day before 
the liberation of Greece and its purpose was to further the 
plans of the [British], i.e. to weaken us at the most decisive 
moment. The [British] on the one hand parachuted in extra 
supplies for the Goce section in order to reinforce it and on 
the other used their agents or influential men (Kalabalikis, 
Bakirdzis, etc.) to try to persuade us to concentrate our forces 
against the Goce section. Kalabalikis requested that the forces 
be directed towards Goce, and this was countermanded by the 
intervention of the organisers. Just before our forces were 
concentrated on Thessaloniki, Bakirdzis also requested that 
our forces be directed towards Goce. This too was counter- 
manded thanks to the intervention of the party organisers?!. 
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Extreme views were expressed by Markos Vafiadis, who, with 
Bakirdzis, was joint commander of the Macedonia Group Division. 


The [British], who were also kindling chauvinist tendencies in 
the Macedonian element in this way, could not have been 
better pleased [by the political atmosphere after the signing of 
the Lebanon Charter] and they lost no time in pushing the 
Slavo-Macedonian sections, particularly the one on Vitsi, into 
open conflict with the other sections of ELAS that were "aliens 
on Macedonian territory". It started to disobey orders, tacitly 
at first, with the Commander's [Goce’s] announcement that it 
was “an independent section". It was common knowledge by 
now that Goce was being seen with the [British] Captain 
Evans, and soon afterwards it became known that Evans and 
Goce had come to an agreement involving money, weapons, 
munitions, and drops of supplies tor the brigade, so that, with 
the other brigade on Païko, it could take Thessaloniki? 


It is an indisputable fact that the British tried to prevent ELAS from 
entering Thessaloniki in October 1944. But to allege that, in their 
efforts to weaken, ELAS, British soldiers went so far as to encourage the 
Slavophones' irredentist aspirations against the territorial integrity of 
Greece is a baseless hypothesis that directly contradicts British policy. 
There can be no doubt that Stringos' and Vafiadis’ views were a result of 
their political prejudices about the role of the British. In his confidential 
final report on his activities (1 December 1944), Captain P. H. Evans, 
liaison officer in Western Macedonia from March to December 1944, 
mentions no private transactions with Goce, merely that they met 
once?, By his own admission, Evans knew nothing about the Mace- 
donian Question. He never doubted the existence of a Slavo-Macedo- 
nian patriotic sentiment, which, however, he regarded as more in the 
nature of a localistic feeling. What particularly struck the young officer 
was the fluidity of the Slavophones’ national consciousness, which was 
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determined chiefly by motives of self-interest. Evans’ final conclusion 
was that the Slavophones could easily remain in the Greek state, since it 
ensured them better living conditions and permitted them to speak their 
local dialect, as also that no objective preconditions existed for a “free 
Macedonia”, | 

There can be no doubt that, during the occupation and in order to 
keep EAM together, the KKE handled the Macedonian Question sensi- 
tively. However, the recognition of the existence of a “Macedonian 
nation" (which was the KKE's fundamental mistake and the source of its 
inconsistent policy vis-à-vis the Macedonian Question), the confusion of 
the national and the ideological sphere, and.above all the influence of 
external factors, all had the effect of making the Slavophones in Greek 
Macedonia opt for different political choices than the official party line. 
But the situation was not out of control, and the majority of the Slavo- 
phones preferred to fight in the ranks of ELAS, rather than SNOF and the 
Goce Battalion. The unstable political situtation in Greece following the 
Varkiza agreement, coupled with the Civil War, presented the KKE 
leadership with some difficult decisions and made the Macedonian 
Question its Achilles' heel. 


54. “It is this perfect duplicity of the Macedonians which makes them difficult to know. 
It is hard to find out what they are thinking. ... I have often been struck by this ambivalence 
or more-than-ambivalence of the Slavs in Greece, their willingness to go in this direction or 
that according to the vagaries of propaganda and the altering pressure of circumstances. They 
are a set of muddle-headed peasants who perhaps hardly know from one month to the next 
what they really want", op.cit., pp. 297-8. 

55. "If Greece can give the Macedonians what they want —freedom of dise and a 
somewhat better life— they want to remain Greek citizens... There can be no independent 
Macedonia. Even if one regards it, as I do, as right, in the abstract, that there should be, one 
has to concede that practically it is undesirable", op.cit., pp. 298, 308. 


Kyriakos D. Kentrotis 


The Macedonian Question as Presented in the German Press 
(1990-1994) 


An attempt at a dispassionate analysis of the main features of the 
journalistic language used in discussing a subject as delicate and emo- 
tionally charged as the Macedonian Question has produced the following 
conclusions. 

i) Journalistic discourse becomes disjointed and apimentar 
particulariy when dealing with such complex subjects as the Macedonian 
Question, because it codifies disparate images, opinions, and voices. 

ii) Journalists addressing a German-speaking readership on the one 
hand primarily reflect the pragmatic attitude of the average West Euro- 
pean citizen and on the other seek to maximise the chances of their own 
thoughts’ attracting as much reader attention as possible. 

iii) Almost none of the German newspapers and periodicals have a 
permanent correspondent ín Greece, preferring to rely either on corres- 
pondents in neighbouring countries who are responsible for the whole 
Balkan Peninsula, or on special correspondents who attempt within a 
limited time to acquire and convey an understanding of some major 
issue relating to Greece. 

As one browses through German publications that have devoted 
news items, comments, and articles to the Macedonian Question, three 
broad categories make themselves apparent. One consists of those pu- 
blished in Germany's economic and commercial centres, which have a 
nationwide circulation, target the upper and middle levels of the exe- 
' cutive, administrative, economic, educational, ecclesiastical, and judicial 
strata of German society, represent all four major political parties 
(Christian Democrats, Social Democrats, Liberals, and Greens), and are 
also well known abroad. These are the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
and the Frankfurter Rundschau; the Hamburg-based Die Weit, Die Zeit, 
and Der Spiegel, the Munich papers Süddeutsche Zeitung and Bayern 
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Kurier and periodical Focus; and the Berlin papers Tageszeitung and 
Morgenpost. 

' The second group consists of the publications based in large and 
small urban centres (where the vast majority of Greeks in Germany are 
concentrated) with a very large local circulation. These include the 
Stuttgarter Nachrichten (Stuttgart), Westdeutsche Allgemeine (Essen), 
Westdeutsche Zeitung (Düsseldorf), Hannoversche Allgemeine Zeitung ` 
(Hanover), Rheinischer Merkur and Kölner Stadt-Anzeiger (Cologne), 
and the Nürnberger Zeitung (Nuremberg). The publications in this cate- 
gory, which frequently share the same journalists as those in the first 
group, reflect at a local level the general perceptions about Balkan 
affairs of Germany society as a whole. 

The third group, finally, consists of the scandal sheets (such as the 
Hamburg Bild Zeitung and the Munich Abendzeitung), whose main 
weapons are pictures, a minimum of text, and simplistic large-point 
headlines. This analysis concentrates on the publications in the first 
category, because it is they, with their prestige and wide circulation, that 
set the general tone. 

Before.the recent changes in Eastern Europe, the German press 
made very little reference to Greek affairs. Particularly in the 1980s, 
German press interest in Greece was confined to the Greek-Turkish 
disputes over the Aegean and Cyprus. When Greece is discussed in the 
German press at all it is still largely in the form of travel articles and 
‚holiday brochures, because the travel companies have made such an 
industry out of tourism. The German press promotes a perception of 
Greece as a vast holiday resort, all sea and scenery, characterful Greek 
faces and archaeological finds, feeding the unsuspecting German reader a : 
familiar, carefree image of the country. Greece has not yet been a full 
member of the European Union long enough to change the German 
tourist's simplistic image and to make people appreciate the country's 
multidimensional complexity. So the press has tended to focus on 
scandal and on news stories about the personal foibles of prominent 
figures, which are all the more fun for their contrast with the average 
German's generally more conservative view of life. The.upshot has been 
that in recent years Greece has been labelled the enfant terrible of 
Europe, à constant thorn in the Union’s side. 

A perusal of the articles and reports in the German p press on the 
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Macedonian Question reveals that German journalists: 

i) present and analyse the political parameters of the issue with 
particular emphasis on recent events. They isolate the latest phase of the 
Macedonian Question and cut it off from its historical background, 
rarely referring to the ancient period! or the events of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Even when reference is made to history, tlie 
point of departure is the Balkan Wars and the subject is the Greek 
army's “conquest” of Macedonia or the division of the region among the 
victors of the wars. 

ii) make almost no reference to archaeological and linguistic data. 
Like the average West European, the average German journalist has 
very little notion that classical scholars can help to shape public opinion 
on matters of foreign policy. The commonly held view is that i us 
should stick to their dusty research. 

iii) cultivate sympathy for the FYROM?, usually through accounts of 
traumas suffered by ordinary people, with emphasis on the personal 
experiences of the journalist concerned (in which case there is often a 
manifest inability to distinguish between the grosser and more subtle 
aspects of Balkan humour), accompanied by a string of economic data, 
all of which has the effect of making Greece out to be the rich, 
cantankerous, bad neighbour. 

. The German press tends to focus on the impasse over the name and 
the international recognition of the FYROM, the minorities in Greece, 
and the economic blockade imposed by Greece. _ 

The question of the name has virtually monopolised the interest of 
the German press, whose pages portray it variously as an irrational 
squabble?, something out of the theatre of the absurd, a Greek comedy, 
an issue characterised by fanatical, hysterical nationalism, and a matter 
of spurious Greek apprehensions of no real significance’. 

In the general enthusiasm for defending minorities all over the 
world, and because the Balkans have always offered a rich harvest of 
minorities, the German press approaches the Macedonian Question in 
particular from the point of view of its minority aspects. All sorts of 
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references, facts, and figures are produced regarding minorities in Greece, 
based either on personal experiences and appraisals arising out of trips 
to minority areas in Thrace* and Western Macedonia‘, or on interviews 
and discussions with minority circles, academics, and press corres- 
pondents on minority affairs. Particularly negative attention is paid to 
the absence of recent official data regarding minority groups in Greece 
and the prosecution, until recently, of all those expressing disagreement 
with the Macedonian Question and Greece's minority policies. The 
latter point has afforded some journalists the opportunity to associate 
Greece with mediaeval practices?, with police tactics, and even with the 
more repugnant members of the international community, such as Iraq. 

Lastly, German journalists seern to sum up the whole complex issue 
of Greece's economic blockade of the FYROMS in terms of a thwarted 
child venting its spleen on a smaller, weaker playmate?. 

The presentation and analysis of the basic components of the 
Macedonian Question have inevitably tempted the German press to use 
the whole issue to paint a more general portrait of Greece as a member 
of the EU and NATO heading for the twenty-first century. 

The portrait involves both general and specific aperçus and jud- 
gements: as the journalistic lens focuses on one particular detail, which is 
frequently out of all proportion to the subject under discussion, it is not 
the actual impression but some aspect of interest to the journalist that 
emphasises the following angles. | 

i) The German journalist observes, notes, and is astonished by the 
Greeks' inordinate attachment to history. Regarding it as an utterly 
outmoded approach to forging a foreign policy, s/he inevitably questions 
just how “European” Greek political thinking and practice are. The next 
step is to accuse Greece of systematically exploiting European institu- 
tions and apparatus for its own ends and its own narrow national 
interests!°, while making a minimal contribution to the building of the 
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New Europe and taking a limited interest in the broader aims and 
objectives of the organisations to which it belongs. In an age when na- 
tions are coming together in pursuit of shared interests, in the eyes of the 
German journalist Greece is persisting in the outmoded practice of 
constantly chewing over history and the glory and misfortunes of its 
illustrious forebears, with the result that it contributes little to the 
shaping of universal social awareness. 

The moment the question arises of Greece's present course within 
Europe, there is no shortage of even more sweeping, exaggerated jud- 
gements to the effect that the Greeks have an inferiority complex and 
imagine they are constantly under threat from foreign powers, and that 
modern Greece is a product of European romanticism with no bearing 
‚on the situation and events in contemporary Europe!!, 

ii) In view of the issues of the name, the minorities, and the eco- 
nomic embargo, not to mention Greece's perceived pro-Serbian 
policy, German journalists have spread their judgements even wider 
and started to present Greece as the main trouble-maker on the Balkan 
Peninsula, nursing expansionist aspirations against the surrounding 
area with its arrogant policy towards its smaller neighbours. The dete- 
rioration of Greek-Albanian relations'* has also helped German jour- 
nalists to reinforce this sort of image by means of generalisations, 
parallels, and association of ideas. They are then largely held captive by 
the process of developing the image through the Macedonian Question, 
which means that they are led heedlessly on to the highly dangerous 
corollary of blaming Greece for every future irregularity in the Balkans. 

Greece’s efforts to inform world opinion —particularly during the 
most critical period of the Macedonian Question in 1992 and 1993— 
have been based on a strong emphasis on historical arguments, drawn 
chiefly from the ancient period. This, coupled with the passionate 
presentation of the Greek position and the inevitable emotional charge 
it carries, has made it even more difficult for outside observers to 
understand the Macedonian Question. 
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The Germans' failure to be convinced of Greek rights in the Ma- 
cedonian Question by arguments based on ancient history (to the extent 
that some journalists openly deride the interplay of historical memory 
and parentage)!5 is largely attributable to certain factors that are not 
sufficiently considered in Greece. 

Firstly,-so-called multicultural pluralism has come very much to the 
fore in recent years. Efforts are being made, through cultural relativity, 
to record the achievements of human beings all over the world and treat 
them as cultural property. There is something of a tendency to sweep 
aside the established chosen people in the cultural evolutionary process 
and consequently to take a somewhat negative view of the influence of 
the Greek spirit of classical antiquity. Furthermore, it has become 
fashionable to regard the Greek spirit as part of the world culture, and 
not, therefore, as exclusively Greek. 

Secondly, ancient Greek studies continue to be pursued in Germany, 
but, although they have a great and long tradition there and, like the 
study of other civilisations, are conducted systematically and metho- 
dically in institutes and specialist libraries, in recent years a lack of 
steady funding has meant that they are either declining or being sup- 
planted by more modern branches of learning. 

And if Greece’s history-based arguments regarding the Macedonian 
Question occasionally have difficulty in convincing a German audience 
of Greece’s rights, the general state of the Greek economy and the ne- 
gative impressions produced by an impulsive, rather than a cool-headed 
foreign policy, largely incompatible to the West European mind with 
the capabilities and needs of a small nation, make such arguments even 
less convincing. Their temperament is such that German journalists 
focus only on the specific reason that relates to the current events. It a 
perception entrenched in international diplomacy and indeed has been a 
fundamental factor in the most glorious moments of Greek diplomacy 
under that great statesman Eleftherios Venizelos. Being well aware of 
this West European temperament and perception, in his efforts to bring 
the Great Powers round to Greece’s point of view in 1920, he made it 
very clear that “we do not speak of historical rights. They have no effect 
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on the Europeans. The term ‘Greek rights’ is sentimental; the Europeans 
don't understand it. The correct term is ‘Greek interests', which must 
also be the interests of humankind, not just of Greece"!6, 

It is true that Greece is no longer regarded from abroad with the 

same exotic romanticism as it was up to the mid-1960s. After the 
dictatorship fell and Greece began to. make overtures to the EEC, the 
Europeans went into raptures over Greece's return to Europe; but the 
fundamentally anti-European feeling in Greece in the 1980s paved the 
“way for the present negative attitude to Greek affairs. Once again 
cumulative memory came into operation, as mounting negative images 
and accounts afforded excuses to fulminate against Greek policy. 

The opening of borders across Europe brought forgotten countries 
and peoples to the surface, most of them small and weak. It was a fine 
opportunity for the great protectors. Public opinion in the larger 
nations has always been sentimentally disposed to favour the small and 
weak, as long as they are prepared to follow the advice of the large and 
powerful. In such a vast consumer country as Germany something that is 
very close but till recently unknown may very easily be regarded as 
exotic. In this sort of climate German journalists naturally want to 
wield the pen in defence of a small, weak country like the FYROM, ` 
which has no army, is suffering economically, was not involved in the 
war, and is trying to do precisely what its neighbours have done, i.e, 
become independent”. 

When German journalists started to come to Greece to check out 
the Macedonian Question, historical dreams had just been fulfilled back 
home that were rapidly overshadowed by the need for enormous 
economic sacrifices to make them a reality. So these German jour- 
nalists, who, as taxpaying citizens, were addressing a society that was 
extremely sensitive to economic issues, expected, after a decade in the 
EEC, to find a more thoughtful, more performance-oriented Greece, 
more extrovert and open to Europe. They might have lent a more 
sympathetic ear to Greece’s apprehensions and taken them more 
seriously had they not been greeted at every turn by the vast, shoddy 
industry that has been made out of the sacred names and symbols of 
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Macedonia and the kings of the Macedonian dynasty purely for domestic 
consumption; had they not been peremptorily commanded by signs and 
leaflets at airports and stations to study Greek history, and dragged 
round museums and archaeological sites to be shown things they regarded 
as self-evident —with precisely the opposite effect from that which was 
intended: i.e. they were foreed deliberately to compare that glorious past 
both with the excessive consumerism, huge foreign debt, stagnant 
economy, and ecological destruction of the Greece of today and with 
their own country, which, despite its great economic ease, now seemed 
poorer as it made sacrifices and struggled to recover from the euphoria of 
re-unification; had they not been regarded, through the prism of Greek 
perceptions about the dark dealings of foreigners, as a priori antipathetic 
to Greek affairs; had they, accustomed as they are to more hushed tones, 
not been so deafened by stentorian bellowings of “There is one Ma- 
cedonia and it is Greek"; had they not heard so much about how 
necessary Greece is to the survival of its northern Balkan neighbours, 


and had they been able to see more of the loudly vaunted Greek _ 


economic penetration of the Balkan interior, particularly the FYROM; 
had they, finally, realised that as well as paying the price of their own 
country's re-unification, in thé event of war they would have to lend 
economic support both to the usurpers of Greek history in the FYROM 
and to the tide of refugees flooding into Germany. 

In conclusion, one might say that the Macedonian Question is not 
presented in the German press in the way most likely to help one 
European citizen understand the apprehensions and fears of another 
European citizen regarding a specific national question. On the con- 
trary, its presentation is more than likely to give rise to further appre- 
hensions about the fate of the highly sought-after rapprochement of the 
European nations in the context of the European Union and to reinforce 
the popular image of a two-speed Europe. 
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European Security and Balkan Challenges: 
National Policies and Institutional Failures 


Introduction 


This article discusses the issues and dilemmas that Western states and 
institutions faced in South-eastern Europe as a result of the “reactivation 
of history" (in contrast to the view that anticipated its end) in the 
Teglon as well as the policies pursued as a response to the risks generated 
. by the Yugoslav imbroglio. The discussion poses a difficult conceptual 

` challenge. It deals simultaneously with three asymmetrically interrelated 
levels of analysis: global, European and Atlantic security, and Southern, 
or more precisely South-eastern Europe. The task is to assess the impact 
of the revolutionary changes in the international system as they affect 
(and are affected by) an evolving security community in the Atlantic 
arena and, in turn, to isolate the Balkan sub-regional security challenges 
and dilemmas in this fluid and rapidly shifting environment. _ 


In this context the discussion examines the subregional dynamics 
related to the Yugoslav crisis/war with emphasis on the interrelationship 
` between the goals and policies of different actors in the region as well as 
(most importantly) those of relevant external actors. The overall argu- 
ment is that the Balkan conflict is strictly linked to the post-Cold War 
power dislocation in the international system, which is manifestly de- 
monstrated by the involvement of the leading powers and institutions in 
the dynamics of crisis and by the real danger that the disorder will spill 
over to regions previously regarded as stable areas of the European sub- 
system. The analysis considers in turn: a) the response of the European 
Union and the USA; and b) the prospects of constructing a new, badly 
needed security regime in the area. 

South-eastern Europe is a region where continent meets continent 
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and sea meets sea. It has been the cross-roads of civilisations, religions 
and political systems. Moreover, it has been a traditional area of dis- 
order and political instability. The nationalist explosion that the whole 
peninsula experienced during the nineteenth century and the Great 
Power intervention lent the region its characterisation as the “powder- 
keg of Europe", a characterisation which has been fully justified by two 
great regional conflicts and one world war. The 1990s witnessed the re- 
emergence of the same nationalist “ignitions” accompanied by a never 
forgotten mistrust that can give birth to national confrontation, with 
the on-going crisis in former Yugoslavia as an excellent but bitter 
example. The resurgence of nationalism and ethnic strife in the Balkans 
resembles the state of affairs that prevailed in Europe after the end of the 
First World War. As Veremis! has noted, . 


once the Pandora's box of statehood based on ethnic pre- 
ponderance was tampered with, misfortunes followed in rapid 
succession. New states with substantial ethnic minorities be- 
gan to view them as potential threats to the Rey tone unity 
of the preponderant national culture. 


This phenomenon can be explained by reference to the fact that 
south-eastern Europe did not follow the development of Western Euro- 
pe, where states reached today’s democratic maturity through long term 
evolution. In contrast, large sections of the Balkans experienced as 
much as five centuries of Ottoman rule (followed in some cases by a 
further period of Austro-Hungarian dominance) which led to a modern 
formation deprived of. democratic traditions and institutions. In the 
largest part of the peninsula, this was followed by forty five years of 
Communist regimes, which, far from making things better, further 
hampered or even prevented the free and democratic expression of 
national identities. 

-The historical and religious roots of the nations in the area 
complicate the picture even further: three religions co-exist (though by 


1. Thanos Veremis, “A Greek View of Balkan Development”, in Kevin Featherstone 
& Kostas Ifantis (eds.), Greece in a Changing Europe: between European Integration and 
Balkan Disintegration? (Manchester: Manchester University Press, forthcoming 1995). 
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no means always peacefully); most of the states occupying it are not 
ethnically homogeneous; furthermore, they have both allied and fought 
each other during most of their existence as independent states. Last but 
not least, it is a region which includes states with a highly varied degree 
of political, economic and social development. Against this background, 
“progress towards the emergence of a modern civil society and the 
stabilisation of the democratic institutions was hampered by the lack of 
legitimacy and by what Charles Gati calls an ‘environment contami- 
nated with guilt and suspicion", ` 

In an international/European security framework, the geostrategic 
position of the region should also be emphasised. The Balkan states are 
located in the Eastern Mediterranean, at the heart of the vital sea routes 
to the Middle East, the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean as well as to 
- and from the Black Sea through the Aegean Archipelago. These elements 
have established the region’s importance not solely for European states, 
but for the US as well. As a result, the management of the security issues 
of such an important European sub-region is linked directly to the 
definition of the new post-Cold War European and global security asset. 
That is why the power and security vacuum which resulted from the 
demise of bipolarity and the Yugoslav crisis were viewed with great 
anxiety and led to the political and diplomatic involvement of outside 
actors. For all these reasons, the Yugoslav war created a critical situa- 
tion in South-eastern Europe and must be interpreted as an extreme 
expression of a global transition crisis. The internationalisation of the 
Yugoslav crisis was the result of a process that saw the demise of the 
‘ former two-way division of the European continent into East and West. 
While the Western part appears to have retained its coherence, in the 
former Eastern Bloc gradually three new subdivisions —Central, Eastern 
and South-eastern Europe— were taking shape. The Yugoslav war and 
wider Balkan instability were both affecting and affected by the 
changing European and global. security agenda and European and Ame- 
rican post-Cold War geopolitical interests. | 


2. Cited in A. Georgiev & E. Tzenkov, “The Troubled Balkans", in Hugh Miall (ed.), 
Redefining Europe: New Patterns of, Conflict and Co-operation (London: Pinter/RIIA, 
1994), pp. 49-50, 
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The Balkan crisis in the European security setting 


The future of former Yugoslavia has been a Eurepean sain 
problem whose solution depends on the stabilisation of the new inter- 
national interrelationships and roles in the wider region. The formation 
of new political and strategic realities is subject to the policies and 
interests pursued by all actors involved (internal, regional, European 
and beyond). Therefore, if international uncertainty “promotes” the 
“Lebanisation” of the former Yugoslavia, the need to diffuse potentially 
uncontrolled crises could lead to international co-ordinated action that 
could promote stability and a peaceful settlement. However, co-ordina- 

. ted action requires, inter alia, that the attitude of the international 
actors involved is shaped by shared security agendas and clear cut, 
converging geopolitical interests. This was not the case in the former 
Yugoslavia: the external response to the crisis was one of ambiguity ahd 
inconsistency that eventually aggravated the whole situation. 

The Yugoslav crisis caught the EU in a delicate moment of 
attempting to formulate a new integration agenda at Maastricht with 
significant emphasis on foreign and security policy. Moreover, when the 
threat of break-up first became apparent during 1990, the crisis in 
Yugoslavia had to compete for attention with the dramatic develop- 
ments not only in Eastern Europe but also in the Gulf?. The perceived 
threat to western interests greatly overshadowed the developing regional 
crisis. Even under these circumstances, Yugoslavia became the first 
major test for the EU's multilateral framework of foreign policy. Its 
failure was conspicuous, more so if one considers the fact that the crisis 
was the most foretold war in Europe since the Second World Wart. In 
addition, the CIA had predicted the war since November 19905. There- 
fore, initial expectations that the EU would be able to quickly solve the 
Yugoslav problem by political means and thus assert itself as the 


3. M. Smith & S. Woolckock, The United States and the European onini in E 
Transformed Worid (London: Pinter/RILA, 1993), p. 79. 

4. The most common NATO scenario for the outbreak of a (third) world conflict in 
Europe had identified Yugoslavia as the initial destabilising crisis. See J. Zametica, The Yugo- 
slav Conflict, Adelfi Paper 270 (London: IISS/Brasey's, 1992), p. 3. 

5. International Herald Tribune, 29.11.1990, cited in H. Papasotiriou, The Balkans 
After the Cold War (Athens:  Papazisis, 1994), p. 119, in Greek. 
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dominant actor in post-Cold War Europe were not realised. There were 
several reasons for this failure: the EU had never before attempted (or 
even engaged in) solving a complex international security problem; 
there was an almost total lack of ideas for dealing with the rise of ethnic 
hatred in the former communist world; the unravelling of the geopo- 
litical solutions imposed early in the century by the Treaty of Versailles 
was not immediately apparent; at the outbreak of the crisis, the EU had 
not developed foreign and security policy instruments; and at times it 
appeared that the central aim of most of the EU member-states was 
some form of common policy (or even a consensus on the lowest and 
widest accepted common denominator) rather than a realistic and 
effective policy. Furthermore, individual member states within the EU ° 
often proeeeded to form and apply individual policies with their own 
‚national agendas first and foremost in mind, and hinting at limited 
respect for the attempted common foreign policy$. The shared security 
agenda was limited and this clearly reflected on the policy. Furthermore, 
for the EU states, satisfying their national constituencies was much more 
important than either the issues in the (limited) shared security agenda or 
the formulation of a common foreign policy. A half-way house was 
found in the tacit understanding between the actors that an immediate 
aim was to keep the war from spreading, either to other former Yugo- 
slav states or to the wider region". 

. The EU wielded significant influence from the outset of the Yugoslav 
crisis by upholding the principles of the Helsiriki Final Act that codified 
Europe's post-war borders: a fact which affected the policy of states with 
historically disputed territories. When in 1991, the EU delegation, led by 
Jacques Delors, met with the Slovene President, it was made clear to 
him:that the fragments of.an exploded Yugoslavia would not be con- 
sidered for any kind of association with the EU. The unity of Yugoslavia 
was a precondition and any economic assistance would depend on the 


6. See further in the article for examples of Italy and Germany. 

7, This aim was clearly reflected in statements such as that made by John Major, the 
British PM, in the House of Commons debate held on 31 May 1995. In a Downing Street 
press conference on the day he said that "preventing a full scale Balkan war [is] very much a 
strategic interest for those of us in the West and warned that a UN withdrawal would have 
grave consequences for the whole Balkan region". See Financial Times, 31 May 1995. On 

' the House of Commons emergency debate see Financial Times, 1 June 1995. 
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peaceful solution of the crisis. However, EU pressure had come too little 
and too late: armed conflict in Croatia had already begun. Furthermore, 
when the EU envoys took a three-point plan for a cease-fire to the 
embattled state. the plan included the freezing of the implementation of 
independence thus implying a recognition of independence. The absence 
of consistency was the characteristic of institutions and states wavering 
between the territorial integrity of Yugoslavia and the self-determi- 
nation of its constituent parts. 

A good example of the EU role is furnished by the proposed Alpe- 
Adria association for regional economic co-operation, between Slove- 
nia, Croatia, Austria, Hungary and parts of Italy (as opposed to the 
Hexagonale which included the entire Yugoslavia), which established the 
separate identities of the two republics. Italy, the moving force behind 
Alpe-Adria and the Hexagonale, gave conflicting messages of its posi- 
tion vis-à-vis Yugoslavia’s future. Although the then Italian Foreign 
Minister, Gianni De Michelis, stated his government’s determination to 
conform to the EU line, on various occasions he intimated ‘his own 
preference for the disintegration of the federal structure’, When the 
result of the Slovenian plebiscite of 1990 was declared —88 per cent in 
favour of independence— the writing on the wall was clear. It was 
equally clear that, with substantial Serb communities in Croatia and 
Bosnia, Belgrade would not allow the federal structure to disintegrate 
without a fight. At that moment, the EU should have engaged in vigorous 
diplomacy either to stem the tide of independence or to ensure that it 
took place peacefully. But it did nothing beyond issuing statements 
supporting Yugoslav integrity. This was the first and perhaps the most 
crucial failure. 

Already at the meeting of EU foreign ministers in Dresden in 4 June 
1991, doubts had been voiced about the possibility of preserving 
Yugoslavia and the opinion was expressed that its disintegration should 
be accepted as inevitable?. At the time of the conflict in Slovenia (June- 
July), the EU offered its “good offices” to the warring parties (which both 
parties accepted); EU ministerial “troikas” helped in reaching the Brioni 
Agreement; while EU monitoring missions were sent to Yugoslavia. 


8. Veremis, "A Greck View of Balkan Development". 
9. The Guardian, 4.6.1991. 
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However, in August the conflict in Croatia escalated, while the unsuc- 
cessful coup in Moscow essentially changed the political situation in 
Europe, thus marking the beginning of yet another stage of EU involve- 
ment in the Yugoslav crisis. 

In the management of the Slovenian crisis, the EU lost credibility 
by supporting the integrity of Yugoslavia and —almost simultaneous- 
ly— ‘adopting and using a “policy of recognition” as its main means of 
pressure. This undermined its role as a neutral mediator: the question of 
recognition obviously classified it as siding with the “new”, successor 
states in Yugoslavia. By lacking sufficient politico-military means for 
exercising influence, this policy came to be seen as legitimising the 
outcome of unilateral actions by the break-away republics. What the EU 
ignored wes that Slovenia, with very few Serbs, was of little interest to 
Serbia. The brief war in Slovenia in June 1991 was the last gasp of the 
federation and its army. But the situations in Croatia and Bosnia were 
fundamentally different. In Croatia and Bosnia the policy of recognition 
did not help greatly the cause of. self-determination while it provoked the 
sharp reaction of the Serbs. In essence, the EU policy of offering reco- 
gnition undermined the policy of controlling the instability created by 
the overall crisis, and exposed the weakness of the German arguments. 

__ -Germany’s forceful entry into the Yugoslav debate was initiated by 
foreign minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher, representing the sentiments of 
the Catholics of the German South as well as the vociferous demands of 
the large Croat community in the country. His move was backed by an 
aggressive right-wing German press campaign that only deepened Serb 
paranoia about a revival of Germany’s Second World War aggressive 
intentions and its historical sympathy with “fascist” Croatia. Germany’s 

‘case for early recognition sprang not so much from any historical 
sympathies with Croatia or from any hankering after influence in post- 
Cold War Balkans, but rested mainly on the acceptance that Yugoslavia 
was a thing of the past and recognition of this could lead to an easier 
settlement!°, Genscher managed to convince his reluctant colleagues in 
the Brussels meeting of 16-17 December 1991 to recognise the indepen- 
dence of Slovenia and Croatia by threatening to do so unilaterally and 


10. J. F. Brown, Hopes and Shadows: Eastern Europe after Communism (London: 
Longman, 1994), p. 266. 
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therefore undermine the cohesion of the EU. Germany's action, although 
it dispelled the previous ambiguity of the EU's policy, was a serious 
political error which proved detrimental for the EU's subsequent Balkan 
position: it ignored the, ethnic minorities within the seceding entities. 
The German insistence on Croatian recognition subsequently appeared 
obstinate and premature and the consequences proved far-reaching. As 
Veremis has noted, 


If the dissolution of Yugoslavia occurred because Croats, Slo- 
venes and Muslims refused to live in a state with a pre- 
ponderant Serb element, the five resulting states have repro- 
duced the very same problem within their own realms - 
exchanging one dominant ethnic group for another in each 
instance. What the European Community has succeeded in 
doing by recognising the new states on the basis of: ethnic 
preponderance, is to legitimise the ethnic basis of unitary 
states replacing a federal state!!. 


The EU’s policy in Croatia was a bureaucratic one: whether it was 
long negotiations about a cease-fire, or whether it was the idea that 
recognition on its own was a policy. Recognition of a state can never 
be a policy on its own; it is the end of a process by which a state is 
granted a form of external legitimacy that may make easier its incor- 
poration in a local security framework. Yet, recognition for recogni- 
tion's sake was essentially what the EU offered in Croatia, and most 
importantly, in Bosnia-Herzegovina. Instead of withholding recognition 
. of the republic until it had a constitution agreed between the elected 
leaders of all three communities, Bosnia was told to hold a referendum 
* which took place at the end of February 1992. It was boycotted by the 
Serb community (32 per cent of the total), but even so, the resulting . 
constitution was considered adequate to merit recognition. Retro- 
spectively, the fact that the referendum could not possibly be conceived 
as a justification for giving Bosnia recognition was accepted as received 
wisdom in almost every Western capital. At the time, however, this 
decision compounded the bungle over Croatia —that is the failure to 


11. Veremis, “A Greek View of Balkan Development". ` 
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extract binding commitments on behalf of the 600,000-strong Serb 
community, an issue which had contributed to the outbreak of war'?, It 
must have been clear to the Bosnian Muslims that it was madness to 
proceed to independence under a constitution rejected by the most 
powerfully armed third of the country’s population. But the EU (and the 
US) took the frivolous decision to recognise. Hence the net effect of EU 
and US policy was to secure UN membership for the break- -away states 
while rejecting the parent unit. 

For the-US the Yugoslav conflict represented the first serious 
challenge to the American attempt to come to terms with the post-Cold 
War security threats and to proceed with the identification of US 
security interests in Europe. The Yugoslav crisis and the overall tension 
in the region required adjustment in security concepts and policies as 
well as a rapid reaction to events on the ground. In sharp contrast to 
either Middle East oil or the former Soviet nuclear arsenal, where 
American interests are clear cut and more or less easy to deem vital, the 
Balkan conflict was an issue that posed questions concerning the very 
roots of US policy: what are the purposes and power of the US in the 
emerging system of world politics? Neither the Bush nor the Clinton 
administrations had a ready answer and there was the need to evolve a 
new conceptual apparatus appropriate to the new situation!3; for the 
Yugoslav crisis was not the “optimal model” for testing US determi- 
nation in the new era. The question of American policy in Bosnia had to 
be addressed in the context of the overall debate on the role of the US 
after the Cold War and the answer had to come ab intra. Those who 
called for intervention argued that unquelled instability in the Balkans 
would eventually imperil US interests which can be defined only in terms 
.of maintaining world order. The quest for world order is the missing 
link that purports to connect disorder in the Balkans to US national 
interests. Events in the region were regarded as dangerous because they 
could set in motion a chain of events inimical to American national 
interests and to the international economic order by infecting other 


12. The result was the virtual destruction of the Serbs in Krajna after the Croat 
offensive of the summer of 1995; this fact was accepted as part of the price for ending the 
war, even though in effect it legitimised of the principle of “ethnically clean" states. 
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areas regarded as essential to global economic interdependence. Thus, US 
security commitments were viewed as the indispensable precondition 
for the nation's economic prosperity. 

There is no doubt that some American officials saw the crisis as a 
European responsibility and considered the EU capable of dealing with 
the situation!4. Furthermore, the end of the Cold War had removed the 
Balkans as a source of superpower rivalry: there was less concern that 
regional instability would be exploited by one power or the other. In 
other words, for the US the Balkans in the initial stages of the crisis were 
not a pawn in the superpower game because there was basically only 
one superpower!5. In such circumstances, in 1991 the Bush admini- 
stration determined its Yugoslav policy which was based “on support for 
the interrelated objectives of democracy, dialogue, human rights, market 
reform, and unity". By unity the US meant "the territorial integrity of 
Yugoslavia within its present borders... and that the US will not 
encourage or reward secession... We believe that Yugoslavia's external 
or internal borders should not be changed unless by peaceful means”. 
In January 1992, however, EU recognition of Slovenia and Croatia and 
Russia's peaceful dissociation from the former Soviet republics began to 
change Washington's view of what its Yugoslav policy ought to be. 
Although the US at that time seemed to disagree with EU moves, asking 
for the postponement of recognition at least until democratic changes in 
secessionist republics were confirmed, events took a different course. 
After being recognised by the EU, Slovenia and Croatia were soon 
acknowledged (even if not directly recognised) by a large number of . 
other countries, a fact which presented Washington with quite a different 
situation on the ground. In such circumstances it was only a matter of 
time before the US would accept the new reality and finally abandon its ` 
earlier policy of support for the preservation of Yugoslavia's territorial 
integrity. Moreover, the American diplomatic effort in Bosnia emerged 
within the framework of the European "policy of recognition". Con- 


14. Smith & Woolckock, The United State and the European Community, p. 83. 
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vinced that recognition would safeguard Bosnia from attack (the main 
threat at the time perceived as coming from Serbia), the US agreed with 
the EU to recognise Slovenia and Croatia if the European Union 
extended recognition to Bosnia"". In March 1992 Washington officially 
identified Serbia as the main culprit in the war in the former Yugoslavia 
and fell in line with the EU member-states. 

As with the EU, Washington's intervention was condemned to 
failure, since it was rejected in the one place that it needed to be ratified: 
on the ground in the former Yugoslavia. Having criticised the Bush 
administration during the election campaign for not doing enough to 
arrest the Serbian “ethnic cleansing" campaign in Bosnia and to compel 
the warring ethnic groups to peacefully settle their disputes over the 
structure ef the Bosnian state, President Clinton, began his term in office 
under considerable pressure to formulate and implement an activist 
policy to end the civil war. However, the Bosnian Serbs had already 
.succeeded in achieving their military goals: by February 1993, they had 
captured about 70 per cent of Bosnia. In addition, they had achieved the 
strategically important territorial connection between Krajna and 
Serbia. So the Clinton administration inherited a set of interlinked 
dilemmas at least as painful as those which had undermined the effective- 
ness of President Bush. On the political and diplomatic level, should the 
US insist that the Bosnian Serbs relinquish the bulk of the territory they 
had captured as a condition of a settlement? The Serbs were bound to 
reject this, presenting Congress with fertile ground to insist on lifting the 
arms embargo. President Clinton was advised that such an equalisation 
of fighting capability would likely prolong and intensify the civil war. 
On the military level, President Clinton's military advisers and NATO 
allies attempted to disabuse him of the notion (expressed during the 
President's election campaign) that limited and selected air-strikes 
against Bosnian Serb artillery or the enforcement of *no-fly" zones 
against Serbian aircraft would be sufficient to break the Serbian siege of 
Bosnian Muslim enclaves. The administration's frustration over its ina- 
bility to find firm answers to either the political-diplomatic or the 
' military questions had a dual effect: first, it contributed to an intensifi- 


17. The EU recognised Bosnia on 6.4.1992. See e.g. The: Times, 7.4.1992 "EC 
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cation of the fighting; secondly, it resulted in a situation in which the US 
found itself at odds with its allies over the crisis. From firm association 
with the EU process, the US faced an open clash with its European allies, 
particularly France and Britain by mid-1993!5, Suggestions that the US 
would not commit ground troops without a firm and functioning peace 
settlement and congressional approval, would not endorse any peace 
plan that did not emerge from the participants themselves and that they 
would not exert pressure on the aggrieved party, the Bosnian Muslims, 
produced disarray between the US and its European allies. For the 
Europeans, this US policy stand had the unintended effect of delaying 
Muslim acceptance of a negotiated compromise, which in turn allowed 
the Serbs to intensify military efforts to consolidate their gains before 
the imposition of a firm cease-fire. Also, the very fact of French and 
British but not American engagement on the ground accentuated the 
policy differences. France and Britain forcefully opposed the American 
approach, fearful that lifting the arms embargo or proceeding with air- _ 
strikes would only prolong the fighting bv encouraging the Bosnian 
Muslims not to negotiate!5. 

The root of the problem has been that Washington and the Euro- 
pean capitals had opposing views on what was going on in Bosnia. To 
use some badly devalued historical metaphors, the US saw the question of 
Bosnia as a repetition of Munich, the betrayal of a small state by Great 
Powers bent on maintaining the status quo. The Europeans, on the 
contrary saw it as another Vietnam, a quagmire that could suck in their 
troops and destroy them. In turn, the fact that these competing per- 
ceptions could not be squared, meant that international institutions: 
could not perform a stabilising and conflict-resolving role effectively. 
The Clinton administration failed to articulate foreign policy objectives 
clearly or to employ various foreign policy instruments effectively in 
order to attain these goals. US leaders vacillated, producing a policy of 
operational contradictions, often declaring that the Yugoslav crisis was 
a European problem to be resolved under the aegis of the European 
Union, and then, reluctantly, endorsing Nato’s first strikes against Serb ` 
targets when public opinion condemned the Sarajevo market massacre. 
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From outrage against the Serbs to the denunciation of the Vance-Owen 
partition plan, the US reacted spasmodically, especially when trying to 
promote the once preferred option of lifting the arms embargo against 
the Bosnian government. Moreover, the importance of the internal 
power struggle in the US political system further undermined the 
prospects of policy co-ordination. Like the President and his advisers, 
Congress was struggling to comprehend the emerging foreign policy 
agenda, if not to control it. The issue of the arms embargo iri Bosnia was 
a glaring example. After intense denunciation of the President's dithe- 
ring on Bosnia, Congress passed on a single day an ‘amendment that 
, would force the US to lift the embargo unilaterally. The decision of the 
Administration to stop enforcing the embargo came only days after the 
Novembar 1994 mid-term elections which produced hostile Republican 
“ majorities iri Congress. | 

As 1994 began there were signs that the interhational actors in the 
Yugoslav conflict were beginning to harmonise their policies. This did 
not mean that a solution had been found. Rather it meant that the 
transatlantic links took precedence over the fate of Bosnia. By the end 
of 1994 the White House had started using the British and French 
formulation that the Yugoslav conflict was “a civil war’?°. However, 
rhetoric alone “will not do the trick". In May 1995, the hostage-taking 
crisis in Bosnia shook the will of the international community to act 
together at a time when a spirit of co-operation was urgently-needed to 
avert a disaster; a disaster which could be interpreted as a result of a 
disgraceful, “macho” policy, egged on by western opinion makers from 
across the ideological spectrum, all of whom assumed that punitive 
action in the Balkans can be just and effective. But it is not. Moreover, 
this grave mistake could lead to further re-nationalisation of Bosnian 
policy and to further poisoning of the transatlantic relations. For 
example, Alain Juppe, the French prime minister was quick to distance 
France from any responsibility for the air strikes against the Serbs (in 
May 1995) which had actually triggered the hostage crisis. With anger, 
he described the air strikes as a poorly prepared operation which had 
“exposed the peace-keepers to thoughtless risks. We must not again 
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carry out this type of operation”?!. This is another instance of Euro- 
peans criticising the Clinton administration's foreign policy. But their 
complaints about US inconstancy, which at one time. were blamed on 
the inexperience of the president, have become much more severe as a 
result of disagreements over Bosnia. This is the first war in Europe in 50 
years in which Washington has been regularly (but not, alas, predi- 
ctably) in conflict with its European allies. As a result. the friction 
between Europe and the US could be reaching such a pitch, that there is 
reason to fear a structural deterioration in transatlantic relations. Such 
fragmentation of collective efforts to deal with Bosnia reflects a broader 
collapse of faith in the will of the international community to restore 
order in the Balkans. This lack of faith and trust which was the result of 
national policies that undermined the credibility and effectiveness of 
institutional actors can be perfectly illustrated by the escalation of the 
conflict, a concrete reality in mid-1995, without any immediate pro- 
spects of averting the pitch-dark storm that was brewing. 

In short, Western policy in the former Yugoslavia turned out to be 
disastrous. With inaction caused by uncertain aims, division and confu- 
sion over the Balkans, it is a classic example of policy formulated in a 
historical vacuum. Administrative borders imposed by Tito were over- 
night declared international. But Tito, in his pursuit of the age-old ma- 
xim “divide and rule", created a solution of considerable complexity for 
Yugoslavia. By breaking up communities and mixing Bosnian Muslims 
with Serbs and vice-versa, he created a minefield. The West was walking 
in this minefield without a map. Western policy in the Balkans seemed 
to reflect the post-perestroika thinking that nations and the survival of 
democracy can be assured if major powers fine-tune economic assistance 
and supply political know-how? When this premise was recognised as 
fallacious, the aim of the West in handling the Yugoslav conflict was not 
actually to solve it but to close the dossier. According to Eyal?*, 


21. The Guardian, 29.5.1995; see also Financial Times, 30.5.1995. 
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will accept almost any settlement going, fifteen Bosnias if 
necessary in a confederation —anything— as long as the file is 
closed and it can move to another issue. The basic message is 
quite simple, everyone talks about an indivisible security: 
nobody believes in it. The reason that not one Western 
government ever believed that stopping the war in Yugoslavia 
was worth the bones of one Western soldier was precisely 
because everyone assumed that security is divisible. 


Unravelling the crisis? 


What has become obvious is that the West has followed courses of 
action that have in essence encouraged the “balkanisation” of former 
Yugoslavia. The reversal of this policy that took place in the second half 
of 1995 is not difficult to understand. A series of internal political 
events worked to push leaders and governments towards a more active 
policy. ES | 

The Republican majorities in the US Congress after November 1994 

` were one of these political events. Republican congressmen decided on a 
war of attrition on the President, with policy on the former Yugoslavia 
chosen as one of the battlegrounds. Frequent Congressional denuncia- 
tions of the President's policy coupled with the need to seek a pro- 
minent foreign affairs success (as an electoral “buoyancy aid") directed 
President Clinton towards action in the former Yugoslavia. After the 
summit meeting in Moscow on 8 May (when he apparently sought and 
probably secured the tacit approval of Russia for his policy), the 
President is reported to have instructed Tony Lake, his national security 
advisor, to “start rounding up the allies for a more robust posture'?5, 

Among EU members, France and Britain played a prominent role in 
the same period, with the formation and deployment in Bosnia of the 
Rapid Reaction Force?6, The reasons for its creation appear obscure, as 


25. The Guardian, 31.5.1995. . 
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the UN and representatives from Britain, France and Holland and UN officials for the 
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is the precise role this force is to play. It can be speculated that internal 
pressures in Britain (where the hard-pressed Conservative government 
was fighting a prolonged election period) and the change of guard in 
France (where the new President, Jacques Chirac, sought a redefinition of 
France's world role) were behind the formation of the rapid reaction 
force?", In any event, it provided yet another incentive for the US to 
assume a leadership role. 

The tougher anti-Serb stance that followed, coupled with the series 
of air-strikes that devastated Bosnian-Serb communications, decisively 
altered the course of the war. The re-armed and re-organised Bosnian- 
Moslem army rode alongside the (mainly: US) air strikes and recovered 
considerable chunks of territory. When the Bosnian territory was in 
effect almost equally split between the Bosnian Serbs and the Muslim- 
Croat alliance, operations stopped and an armistice came into effect?8. 
A series of diplomatic initiatives followed when Richard Holbrooke, 
special envoy of President Clinton shuttled between capitals, succes- 
sfully persuading the belligerents to accept negotiations??. The first 
round of talks in New York were followed by a second round of 
negotiations, uniquely. hosted in a US Air Force base in Ohio. US leader- 
ship and pressure, even at this late stage, appears to have decisively 
influenced the outcome of the war and probably hastened its end. 

Of course, it is by no means clear that more coherent or unified 
western policies could have had a decisive effect. It may well be that the 
crisis would have developed along similar lines regardless of what the 
West did or failed to do. But decisive and common policies would have 
been better than the compromises, half-measures, contradictions, and 
misleading promises that resulted from Western divisions. Furthermore, 
inaction was “reinforced” by the need to address the problematic ramifi- 


command of the force; The Guardian, 16.6.1995 which mentions lifting of objections of US 
Congress leaders for the creation of a UN rapid reaction force, 

27. The reasons behind Holland's (limited) participation are more obscure. Some credit 
may be given to pressures generated by the helplessness of Dutch peacekeepers in Bosnia 
and the allegations against them that these gave grounds to. $ 
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cations that the crisis was seen to have for developments elsewhere. The 
conflict had a wider geopolitical scope: it was at the centre of the post- 
Cold War issue concerning the extent to which the West should identify 
itself on the one hand with the national self-determination fever 
Sweeping across Eastern Europe in the aftermath of the demise of the 
Soviet Union, and on the other hand with federalist principles and 
structures for achieving regional and global public order in an increa- 
singly interdependent world. 


Conclusions: Peace and Stability in the Balkans 


Against this wider background of conflicting and confusing responses 

to both the Yugoslav crisis and the wider systemic and structural changes 
in the Balkan sub-system, the central question is how can the "security 
vacuum" —the result of the systemic shift to a polycentric world— be 
filled, in order to, in the short run, enrol the regional actors in a frame- 
work of non-confrontational interaction and in the long run establish 
those structures that can lead to harmonious and co-operative patterns 
of behaviour by advancing the level of interdependence and solidifying a 
security complex based on some mutuality of interests? Any answer to 
this complex but crucial question should take account of the variety of 
historical, cultural, domestic, regional, and systemic parameters that the 
discussion has identified as functional elements in the Balkan quandary. 
Various possible solutions arise to the problem of stability in the area. 

The first option is based on the establishment of a balance of power 
system among all the actors —regional and external. The inner balance 
of power cannot operate because of both internal and external factors. 
If ‘one considers the behaviour of the actors in a balance of power 
system, it appears to be characterised by an inclination to negotiation 
and alliance building and to the maintenance, or re-integration of de- 
feated actors. Moreover, limited war is often a means to redress the 
distribution of power within this type of system. Considering Balkan 

. history in the 19th century, and present conflicts in former Yugoslavia, 
such rules of restraint cannot be met. The historical experience and the 
disintegration process of the 1990s show that the sub-regional balance of 
power cannot be isolated from the overall one. During the period of 
formation of Balkan states, shifting sub-regional alliances were not 
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enduring enough to guarantee stable relations among the actors in the ~ 
area. This favoured external intervention. In the 1990s not only has the 
feasibility of compatible and stable balances at all levels been very 
dubious, but the possibility to redress the inner balance by means of 
limited external support of one of the parties to the conflict was 
strongly disputed and led to policy divergence among the external actors 
. instead. For example, the US policy aimed to'redress the military ba- 
lance by strengthening the Bosnian Muslims (as put forward and applied 
by the Clinton administration) did help create and —apparently— sta- 
bilise the military balance. Nevertheless, such a measure could not make 
the political balance stable in the sub-region in the long run??. The 
evident lack of willingness of those actors to play an active balancing 
role in the sub-region has undermined their credibility in exercising such 
a function. In this respect, Russian diplomatic and political involvement 
in the aftermath of the 1994 Sarajevo massacre could be interpreted less 
as an attempt to help the peace-keeping process and more as a ba- 
lancing act against NATO involvement. According to Tsakonas, ` 


given the fact that the effects of change in the dominant 
system upon the sub-system are greater, it can be concluded 
that the “susceptibility” of the Balkan sub-system to external 
influences (which are not at all predictable and constant) will 
only lead to the creation of anti-axes and anti-coalitions, 
constantly reproducing a state of instability and insecurity?!. 


. Last, but not least, balance of power is made easier when a degree of 
common cultural values exists and there is a shared set of objectives. 
These conditions have hardly ever been met in the Balkan peninsula. 
Ultimately, the state of relations between countries is a product of the 
direction of ruling elites and pressure from general publics. Balance-of- 
power systems should be dismissed as long-term objectives in a region 
where history has been written by manifestations of atavistic tempta- 
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tions and conflicting visions of national greatness. As Couloumbis and 
Yannas? have noted, the collective challenge is to contain these territo- 
rially overlapping and potentially irredentist visions which add up to a 
highly explosive formula which cannot be neutralised by any power 
politics prescription. — 

What is needed therefore is an approach that can lead to eneh- 
ening regional co-operation by making the actors involved understand 
that more is at stake than narrowly defined national interests. This kind 
of understanding can be promoted only by structural sets of norms 
which prescribe rules of conduct to international actors, limit their 
action, and define their expectations.-In that respect, the role of the 

' organised international community, and more precisely the role of 
international institutions, should be emphasised. Such an approach does 
not neglect the manifest negative consequences —in terms of stabili- 
ty— of the new distribution of power in the world system. However, it 
stresses the importance of institutions in reducing uncertainty in the 
global arena by stabilising actors’ expectations and thus fostering co- 
operation among them. International institutions are important for 
states' actions in part because they affect the incentives facing states, 
even if those states’ fundamental interests are defined autonomously?, 
as is the case in south-eastern Europe. They also affect the costs asso- 
ciated with alternatives that might have existed independently. Certain- 
ly, the region has suffered more than its fair share of violence. Much of it, 
though, was engineered in the past by competing alliances hatched in the 
West, rather than local animosities. And the region (former Yugoslavia 
always excepted) displayed a genuine desire to forget its turbulent histo- 
ry: Bulgaria and Romania for example, refused to engage in any regional 

. disputes and embarked on friendly relations with Greece and Turkey. In 
that sense, *Balkanisation" could be perceived as a Western nightmare, 
not an Eastern reality. Nevertheless, regional co-operation has its limits 
because of the highly uneven political and economic development 
among the region's actors; that is why institutionalised patterns of co- 
operative behaviour may be the answer for the future stability of the 
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region. 

It should be emphasised that the "institutional" argument as deve- 
loped here, does not contradict the failure of "institutional diplomacy" 
to effectively intervene and resolve the conflict. In the case of the for- 
mer Yugoslavia, the institutional assumption has been severely under- 
mined by the claimed failure of international institutions in successfully 
dealing with post Cold War regional and sub-regional security issues. 
However, this failure is not without explanation. Amidst the celebra- 
tions for the end of the Cold War the international community ignored 
several features of the international context, all too obvious with res- 
pect to matters of war and peace: world politics lacks authoritative 
governmental institutions and is characterised by pervasive uncertainty, 
especially during periods of systemic change; states are foreyer impin- 
ging on one another's interests; military power was and still is a major 
arbiter of events in regions undergoing fundamental transformation in 
terms of location of power. In the case of Bosnia, what ended the war 
was a redistribution of military power (and more concretely: military 
hardware and advice) and the assumption of leadership of external actors 
by the US. Finally, the failure of international institutions cannot be 
understood without reference to two inter-related facts: first, their 
structure was the product of an entirely different global configuration 
(Cold War); and second, they had to cope with the Yugoslav war during 
a period dominated by their own “identity crisis debate". : 

These features notwithstanding, international institutions can be 
used effectively. Collective problem solving among states of widely 
different cultural commitments and with divergent historical memories 
can be successful if “institutionalisation” aims at transcending cultural 
and historical boundaries, “to establish transcultural and transideological 
shared meanings"**. Of course, the most important and effective provi- 
der of security remains the sovereign state. However, international 
institutions can reinforce the continuous process of the sharing of mean- 
ings. This depends on the ability of interstate entities to change the way 
they attempt to solve problems as their members debate effectiveness. 
Change depends on learning and adaptation. Learning, adaptation and 
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innovation, in turn, depend on the correct evaluation of substance and 
circumstances. The Balkan disorder resulted in a deep dissatisfaction 
with the performance of the international institutions. Member-states 
and general publics became disillusioned with the inability of the UN, 
EU, NATO and OCSE to solve the problem. The challenge for the states 
‘that form international institutions is to use this dissatisfaction in a 
positive way: advance the level of learning by making the consequences 
of action or inaction, as experienced by policy-makers, part of the 
institutional debate. 

- In the Balkans, the international institutions were used to cope with 
problems beyond their “creation rationale”, never before experienced 
since the Second World War. Moreover, policies were formulated with- 
out a common understanding of what caused the conflict. The internatio- 

' nal bodies had both great opportunities and severe limits to perform 
their role in stabilising the actors’ mutual expectations, thus enhancing 
co-operation. However, the absence of any institutional action could 
only worsen a situation which, as already shown, could not be stabilised 
my means of other mechanisms. International organisations and their 
member-states should value very highly their experiences in former 
Yugoslavia, and they should use “learning” to question earlier beliefs 
about the appropriateness of ends of action and to think about the 
selection of new ones; as Haas* put it, the should use the opportunity to 
“revalue” themselves. 

In that context, the first long-term priority of the international 
community is to reinforce the process of “Europeanisation” both by 
safeguarding and strengthening the acquis communautaire in the EU, and 
by making clear that it will not remain merely an amorphous aggregate 
of the separate acquis nationeaux of the member states, but rather an 
inclusive pan-European one. In most of Europe the Balkans have been 
regarded as a zone of perpetual instability, a region best left outside the 
continent’s co-operation structures. Poland, the Czech and Slovak 
republics and Hungary have been identified as serious candidates for 
membership of both the EU and NATO. When, however, it comes to 
other Balkan countries (such as Bulgaria and Romania) the West has 
been ominously silent. Thus, there appears to be a prima facie case for 
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suggesting that those who believe that the best tactic is to isolate the 
Balkans from the rest of Europe will most probable prove to be wrong: 


the region's problems should be handled collectively with Western 


. support, or the looming crises in the Balkans will ultimately affect the 


rest of Europe. In an increasingly interdependent world, isolation does 
not solve the problems in hand. f 

The belief that seems to dominate the EU and NATO is that it is up 
to them to decide just how far they shouid become involved in the 


region. That assumption is wrong, as is the West’s insistence throughout 


the crisis that Balkan states solve their problems before, not after 
joining Europe-wide institutions. The EU and NATO always proceeded 
from the assumption that their member's problems were tackled 
collectively. Even so, neither NATO nor the EU has “solved” a single 
ethnic dispute in the West: What they did, was to reduce the significance 
of these conflicts for Europe's wider security concerns. 

The same effort is required in the Balkans. To be effective, such an 
effort requires the active involvement of NATO and the EU based on a 
different problematique: they must offer carrots as well as sticks. Until 
now the carrots were conspicuously lacking. Now, the EU Commission 
in its Communication on the Reconstruction of Former Yugoslavia sets 
a number of objectives which aim at strengthening the internal demo- 
cratic structures of the countries in the area and reinforcing civil society 
and even attaches conditions on the provision of assistance%. With the 
actual end of the war in sight and (hopefully) imminent, it is encouraging 
to see some steps in this direction. 

The lesson of Yugoslavia has been that, despite all their differences, 
the Balkan states cannot be separated from Europe's wider security 
concerns. Ignoring the need to integrate the region into continent-wide 
structures could mean that fears of future violence will become self- 
fulfilling prophecies. If the process of “learning” does not lead to institu- 
tional adaptation and policy innovation, Western policy-makers will 
soon experience how disturbing could be the potential complications in 
metacommunist societies, where the process of democratic transition 
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could be interrupted by political and economic convulsions leading to 
authoritarian “solutions” with the rise to power of populist, fundamenta- 
list, xenophobic and ultra-nationalist regimes that would inevitably 


target Western liberal democracies as “the enemy" in a true "clash of 
civilisations" fashion. anm 
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The Allied Powers and the Eastern Question 


EAAngvixá Authouarixé Eyyoapa 1919-1940, First Series, Volume III: 
Greece and Turkey, The Conference of Lausanne, November 20, 
1922 - July 24, 1923, Edited by Domna Visvizi-Dontas, Athens, 
The National Printing House, 1994, pp. 825. ` 


Volume III was published on the occasion of the seventieth 
anniversary of the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923, which, as the editor 
points’ out in her preface, is undoubtedly considered as the most 
important turning point of the history of contemporary hellenism. This 
. volume deals with the negotiations during the Conference of Lausanne 
between the Allies, the Greeks and the Turks to establish peace, after the 
collapse of the Greek: army in Asia Minor, in September 1922, and 
lasted from November 20, 1922, to the signature of peace on July 24, 
1923. It consists of 696 documents, found in the Archives of the Greek 
Foreign Ministry. Also, they are supplemented, as Professor Dontas 
states, with documents from the Venizelos Archive in the Benakis 
Museum and from other collections. 

The documentation in Volume III is divided into three chapters: 

Chapter I covers the first phase of the Conference of Lausanne from 
November 20, 1922, to February 5, 1923. Its first business session was 
devoted to the setting up of three commissions to deal with: (1) territo- 
rial and military questions; (2) the régime for foreigners and minorities 
in Turkey; (3) financial and economic questions (N° 1, 12, 13). The 
first Commission began its sittings on November 22, under the pre- 
sidency of Lord Curzon, and it started with the discussion of the frontiers 
of Thrace. From the very start the attitude of the Turkish delegation, 
under the presidency of Ismet Pasha, foreshadowed trouble. The Turks 
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had demanded the pre-war frontier but the Three Allies and Venizelos 
were united in rejecting this demand. The Turks had to accept Curzon's 
suggestion that the questions of demilitarized zones on the northern and 
western frontier of Eastern Thrace, railway control and the creation of a 
port at Dedeagatch should be referred to a sub-committee of military 
and economic experts (N° 24, 39, 40, 46, 47). On November 26, 
Curzon announced to the Turks a concession which the Allies were 
prepared to make to the Turkish Government: they would restore to 
them a small enclave between the right bank of the Maritza at Adria- 
nople and the boundary line drawn by the Turkish Government, when it 
ceded Karagatch and the surrounding district to Bulgaria in 1915, which 
concession would enable the construction of a separate station directly 
connected with Adrianople (N° 55, 56). Without openly rejecting that 
concession, the Turks, embarked on interminable negotiations in order 
to gain time to organize their army and occupy Eastern Thrace. This 
brought the Greek Government to the decision to hasten the reorga- 
nization and reinforcement of the Greek army in Western Thrace iri 
case of the renewal of operations (N® 145, 210, 211, 276, 293). Thus, 
the question of the Thracian frontiers remained pending until the end of 
the first phase of negotiations (February 5). - 

Before the question of the Thracian frontiers was definitely settled, 
on November 26, the Conference took up the question of the eastern 
Aegean islands. Here the Turks demanded: (1) recognition of Turkish 
sovereignty over the islands of Imvros, Tenedos and Samothrace and 
their complete demilitarization; (2) demilitarization of the main group 
‘of islands in the eastern Aegean (i.e. Mitylene, Chios, Samos and Ikaria) 
already in the hands of the Greeks; and (3) the abrogation of Greek 
sovereignty over those islands and the institution of a form of autonomy 
which the Turks made no attempt to define. Neither Curzon nor Veni- 
zelos could accept the Turkish demands. The Allies recomended a form 
of demilitarization for Mitylene, Chios, Samos and Ikaria, in order not 
to be used as a base for attack, while enabling Greece, in whose posses- 
sion they would remain, to maintain order and ensure defence. But the 
demilitarization of the islands guarding the Dardanelles (i.e. Lemnos, 
Imvros, Tenedos and Samothrace).was reserved for the final decision of 
the sittings that would deal with the freedom of the Straits (N° 57, 61, 
67, 68, 93). 
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The question of the Straits came up for discussion in the Territorial 
and Military Commission, on December 4, and was to continue until 
February .1. With Curzon on the chair, Venizelos was sure that Greece 
would gain considerable success in the Straits and the Black Sea. The 
Turkish delegation submitted no plan, but the Russian representative put 
forward an extreme case on their behalf: that commercial navigation and 
non-military maritime communication through the Straits should be 
absolutely free. He further demanded: (1) the Straits should be perma- 
nently closed to all men-of-war and aircraft of all countries except those 
of Turkey; and (2) Turkey should enjoy full sovereignty on land and sea 
and should have the right to fortify the Straits with modern equipment. 
The allied counter-proposals, to the great satisfaction of Venizelos, were 
in substgnce the same as in the Treaty of Sévres: complete freedom of 
commercial navigation and restrictions concerning the passage of war- 
ships; complete demilitarization of the both sides: of Dardanelles and 
Bosporus, and of the islands Samothrace, Lemnos, Imvros and Tenedos. 
On December 8, the Turkish delegation in a carefully prepared reply to 
the allied proposals tacitly accepted the main principles, but demanded 
guarantees for the protection of the Straits and Constantinople against 
sudden attack. However, on December 20, the Turks reiterated their 
view on points of special importance to them, the chief ones being the 
threat of a Greek population in the islands near the Dardanelles and the 
need for a garrison on the Gallipoli peninsula. The Conference reached a 
stalemate. The Greeks announced their military preparations in Thrace. 
The French, most anxious to achieve peace at almost any price, 
suggested further concessions to the Turks. 

On February 2, 1923, a Straits Convention (to be attached to the 
Treaty) was presented to the Turks, whose agreement to accept it was 
made conditional upon further allied concessions. Curzon was prepared 
to make only one concession —the deletion from the main Treaty of 
the clause which placed restrictions on the members of the Turkish army 
in Thrace. On February 4, the Turks accepted the Straits Convention, 
which, in the main, satisfied both the Greeks and the British (NS 115, 
132, 134, 139, 171, 174, 178). 

The problem of the exchange of populations had been created by the 
massive exodus of Greeks from Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace. To the 

‘problem of refugees was related that of the prisoners of war. At the 
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meeting of December 2, at which were present the representatives of the 

: Allies, Greece and Turkey, it was decided that a sub-committee should 
draw up a convention for the exchange of Greek and Turkish 
populations. 

The question then arose whether exchange should be voluntary or 
compulsory and whether it should apply to all areas concerned. Ismet, in 
a long speech on December 13, contended that there was no minority 
question that could not be dealt with by ordinary Turkish law. Curzon 
replied that this situation would produce a lamentable impression 
throughout the world. As he was supported by the French, Italian, 
American, Greek and Serbian delegates, the Turks found themselves 
isolated and hopelessly in wrong (N°: 96, 133, 136, 138, 151, 160, 
195). The Turks intended to expel the Greek Patriarchate, and its 
dependant institutions from Constantinople. In the discussions which 
ensued the Turks refused to bridge and inch and on all points of 
importance. Thus a deadlock was reached on December 23 (N° 155, 
159, 163, 166, 175, 189, 192). The Turkish attitude towards the Pa- 
triarchate created a strong reaction in Greece. The Greeks made it clear 
that under no circumstances would they stand by and see an institution 
of such significance to them and to the Christian world be removed from 
its ancient site. They threatened an attack on Constantinople. In 
making this threat, which they showed signs: of carrying out, they 
counted upon considerable military forces. Their Thracian army had 
been joined by more troops and reorganized into a respectable fighting 
force amounted to two army corps of three divisions each, under 
General Pangalos (N° 157, 192, 196, 211, 215). Furthermore, the 
Greeks let it be known that if the Greek demands were not satisfied, 
public opinion might force the Greek Government to take action. Much 
perturbed, the Allies sounded a warning to the Greek Government, but 
it was not until the end of January 1923, following repeated warnings, 
that the Greeks although they feared that the Conference might end 
without making a decision, promised not to attack the Turks .without 
allied sanction (N° 201, 227, 237, 244, 259, 263, 284, 285, 286, 296, 
298, 344, 346). 

The end of the crisis over Con coincided with an 
agreement signed on January 30, 1923, along with an agreement for the 
exchange of hostages and prisoners of war, on the exchange of Greek and 
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Turkish populations. This exchange, which was adopted by both parties 
in the hope that it would remove deep rooted causes of conflict and 
provide greater ethnic homogeneity, was to be carried out on a 
compulsory basis (N® 322, 339, 359). 

The Third Commission of the Conference dealt with economic and 
financial questions, of which the Ottoman debt and indemnities were the — 
most important. The Commission came to an agreement in principle as 
regarded the sharing of the Ottoman public debt annuities. Venizelos 
` declared, however, that it was impossible for Greece to pay any share of 
the Ottoman public debt, and demanded that the question should be 
submitted to arbitration at the Permanent Court of the Hague. This the 
Sub-Committee accepted. But as regards the allied demand for indémni- 
ties, the Turks made final agreement contingent on the satisfaction of 
Turkish claims for war reparations from Greece —claims which they 
advocated with obstinacy and rudeness. The Turkish attitude was due to 
the reluctance of the French and Italian delegates to press matters. On 
January 13, Lord Curzon, exasperated by this dilatory and humiliating 
procedure, asked for a final report of the Commission. On January 27, 
the Third Commission submitted to the Conference the text of articles 
to be inserted in the draft Treaty on the financial, economic, com- 
mercial and sanitary questions. Discussions which were carried on out- 
side to conference room, continued to be fruitless. On February 2, after 
a prolonged and heated interallied discussion it was agreed to divide the 
capital of the Ottoman public debt without requiring the consent of the 
bondholders and to reduce the allied claims for reparations from £ 
15,000,000 to £ 12,000,000. Further it was decided to find a formula 
which would exclude from the Treaty the specific mention of the Turkish 
claims for Greek reparations estimated at the absurd figure of £ 
16,000,000. Thus the question of the Greek reparations was left 
unsettled (N°5 41, 91, 148, 181, 197, 288, 305, 307, 318, 329, 376, 
380, 384, 385). 

Although there was no sign that the Conference would reach an 
agreement on most of the important questions, because the Turks 
continued to pursue their usual tactics, Curzon, out of patience with 
them, decided to bring the discussions to an abrupt end. He asked the 
allied delegates to put what they thought best in a draft text of the 
Treaty, which would be presented to the Turks for acceptance or refusal 
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on January 31, 1923. The Turks having not accepted this draft-Treaty, 
the negotiations broke down, on February 4, 1923. 


Chapter II covers the negotiations from the break-down of the 
Conference on February 4, 1923, until their resumption on April 23, 
1923, during which the allied draft-Treaty of January 31, 1923, and the 
Turkish counter-proposals were the subject of continuous haggling 
against a background of recurrent crises. During this. interval, the Turks 
proceeded to extensive and recurrent expulsions of Greeks from Turkey, 
especially from Pontos; and they confiscated their properties, creating 
thus serious problems to the.Greek Government. The allied intervention 

‘remained a dead letter (N°: 401, 402, 440, 446, 457, 463, 466). On the 
other hand, the Turks dwelt emphatically on Greek reparatipns. The 
Greek Government made clear that by no means they would pay and 
they stated that their armed forces were reorganized and ready for war 
(N° 434, 448, 453, 482, 488, 493). On March 8, the Turks submitted 
their counter-proposals to the allied draft-Treaty whicli were against the 
Greek interests, especially in the demarcation of the Thracian frontiers 
and the Greek reparations (N° 466). Lord Curzon then invited the 
French and Italian experts, as well as Venizelos for consultation. The 
outcome of these discussions which lasted from March 21 to 27, were 
proposals for fresh concessions, which were. embodied in a new allied 
draft of the Treaty, and an invitation to the Turks to renew peace 
negotiations, who readily accepted the invitation (N 484, 488, 490, 
492). 


- Chapter III consists of correspondence referring to the second phase 
of the Conference of Lausanne, April 23 to July 24, 1923. During these 
negotiations the French and the Italians were inclined to yield on almost 
every issue, and, in so doing, they seriously jeopardized the armistice, 
fondly hoping that if hostilities broke out the British and the Greeks 
would fight their battles for them. Not until Curzon let it be known that 
the British Government would not stand for this, did the French and the 
Italians make the final concessions which enabled the peace settlement 
to be signed. Until the final stages, the Conference worked as three 
Committees: the first dealt with outstanding territorial issues, the second 
with financial problems and the third with economic questions. 
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From April 23 to 28, the Conference reviewed the whole of the 
territoríal clauses and agreed on all points except two, namely the 
Maritza frontier in Eastern Thrace and Castellorizo in the Dodecanese. 
The Turks, who wanted to have something to show on their credit side 
on their return to Angora, demanded Castellorizo and the thalweg of the 
Maritza. The Italians proposed to bargain the thalweg of Maritza and the 
herkeb Islands at the entrance of the Dardanelles for Castellorizo. To 
this proposal the British were not prepared to agree as it would have 
meant a loss for Greece (N°5 508, 526). The discussions dragged on and 
Greece became impatient, especially her military authorities, who 
considered that, with the demand for an indemnity hanging over their 
heads, the time had come to have it out with Turkey. On May 14, . 
Venizelas proposed to give the Turks Karagatch with a few kilometres 
to the south plus a small triangle of territory to the north between the 
rivers Maritza and Arda, on the condition that the Turks dropped once 
and for all their demand for an indemnity from Greece (N°: 536, 543). 
Ismet then tried to commit the Allies to restrain the Greeks and allow 
the Turks a free hand in Eastern Thrace. The Allies were willing to 
restrain the Greeks and warned them against the resumption of 
hostilities (N°: 550, 551, 559, 561, 565). But, although the Greek 
Government gave a formal assurance that they would not resume 
hostilities without giving notice to the Allies; they stipulated that the 
question of Greek-Turkish reparations must be settled “within a 
reasonable time". When Ismet then asked for a “practicable proposal" 
on behalf of Greece, they threatened to withdraw their delegation from 
Lausanne if the Allies ylelded to the Turkish demand for indemnity. They 
went further and expressed the hope that, if Turkey provoked war, the 
Powers would not stand in the way. The only concession Greece could 
make was a slight rectification of the Thracian frontier (N® 553, 554, 
568, 571). 

On May 24, the Greek representatives stated that they would leave 
if the indemnity question was not settled immediately, and the Greek 
Government would denounce the armistice of Moudania. They com- 
plained also that 5,000 Turkish troops had crossed to Eastern Thrace. 
The Allies advised the Greeks not to withdraw from the Conference and 
they hastened to induce the Turks to agree to the Greek request: Finally, 
on May 26, at a meeting between the heads of the allied delegations, 
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Ismet Pasha and Elefterios Venizelos, it was agreed that in return for the 
renunciation of an indemnity from Greece, the Turks should gain 
Karagatch and the Arda-Maritza triangle (N°: 577, 582, 584, 585, 589, 
591, 603, 658). There is no doubt that the presence of the Greek army 
in Thrace made possible the Greek stand at the long drawn out Con- 
ference of Lausanne. On July 24, 1923, the Peace Treaty and seventeen 
other instruments were re signed. 


The eR attached to the documentation are of great im- 
portance as they complete and expiain the documents: ` 

Appendix I consists of a long memorandum of A. A. Pallis, Director 
of the Refugee Committee, in which he suggests solutions to the refugee 
problem in Greece by their settlement in Macedonia'and Thrace, 
Athens, November 21 / December 4, 1922. 

Appendix II consists of the observation of the Turkish delegation to 
the allied draft Treaty, Lausanne, February 4, 1923, and it clarifies the 
Turkish standpoints against its clauses. 

Appendix III is a very important despatch of February 5, 1923, 
from Lord Curzon to the Foreign Office, in which he reports on his 
private conversations with Ismet Pasha, during the concluding phases of _ 
the Lausanne proceedings, at which the Turks finally refused to sign the 
Treaty and thus rupture has occurred. At these private conversations 
Venizelos was not present and, as they were not recorded in the official 
minutes of the Conference, this Appendix supplements the documents in 
the Archives of the Greek Foreign Ministry. | 

Appendix IV is the report of the High Commissioner for refugees of 
the League of Nations on the tragic situation of Greek refugees from 
Asia Minor, Geneva, February 19, 1923. 

Appendix V includes an explanatory letter to the Turkish counter- 
proposals to the allied draft-Treaty of January 31, 1923, by Ismet Pasha 
to the Allies, Angora, March 8, 1923. It also includes the text of the 
allied draft-Freaty of January 31, 1923, the Turkish counter-proposals of 
March 8, 1923, and the final concessions of the two sides. 

(Italic print without underlining denotes articles, paragraphs, 
phrases, and word rejected in the Turkish counter-proposals. Additions 
and amendations proposed by the Turkish Government, are shown by 
underlined type in square brackets). 
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: Thus the reader is able to follow the evolution of the complicated 
. deliberations of the second phase of the Conference (Chapter III). 


. The documentation printed in this volume provides a wealth of 
material for the study of the political and diplomatic history of Greece 
. during the significant years 1922 and 1923. It may however be some 
time before historians can see the deliberations of this Conference in 
their true perspective. The most important element which determined 
the evolution of its deliberations was the intransigence of the Turkish 
delegation, which, under the presidency of Ismet Pasha, entrenched 
behind three formidable convictions from which it seemed impossible 
that they could ever be dislodged. Their first conviction was that ‘Turkey 
was the çonqueror of the world and could claim a conqueror’s peace. 
Their second conviction was that not only Russia (with whom they had 
signed a treaty on March 16, 1921), but also France and Italy, were 
Turkey’s allies. Their third conviction was that the British people, in 
repudiating Lloyd George and Churchill, had demonstrated that they also 
would in no circumstances oppose Turkish desires. In reality, the Turks 
were pässing through a period of intoxicated nationalism. Their admitted 
policy was to achieve and consolidate a position of self-sufficiency and 
complete independence, political and economic. They had begun by 
freeing themselves from the Greeks and the Armenians, who constituted 
a considerable economic factor. They were determined as far as possible 
to substitute Turks.for all other foreigners, British, French, Italians, 
engaged in trade or industry in Turkey. In order to achieve the fulfilment 
. of this policy, the Turks were always in the last resort cheerfully 
prepared to face a rupture of the Conference and to have recourse to 
hostilities. 

For the Allies, on the other side, the Ottoman Empire was a loser of 
the war and the Greek failure in Asia Minor constituted just an episode 
of the general war. They were determined to sign a peace treaty 
favourable to European interests, but they were not prepared to exalt 
their conditions by force of arms. Moreover, the Allies were not united. 
At the very culmination of the Conference (on January 4, 1923) France 
and Great Britain were publicly divided, and on January 30, Poincaré 
tried once again to stab the Alliance in the back. The attitude of Italy 
was equally uncertain. The fascist revolution was then but three weeks 
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old, and it was not to be supported that at a such a moment Italy would 
join with Britain in putting pressure on the Turks. Britain would have to 
fight her battle in spite of her Allies —a battle which she would fight 
along side with Greece. At this point, Venizelos was called upon by the 
Revolutionaly Government of Greece to save the wreckage at Lau- 
sanne, but the great statesman was diminished in authority by the posi- 
tion of impotence in which he was placed. 

With a heavy heart, and conscious of entire isolation, Venizelos 
made the journey to Lausanne. For eight months he and Caclamanos, his 
deputy, opposed by practically everyone, fought against Turkish intran- 
sigence, having on their side only Curzon’s half-heartedly support. One 
of the most outstanding decisions of the Treaty of Lausanne was that of 
_ the exchange of populations. When the Conference tackled this problem 
there were already over a million refugees roaming homeless and hungry 
in the towns and villages of Greece. The act of repatriation having been 
forcibly accomplished, the Conference was only called upon to condone 
it by legislation. Thus, on January 30, 1923, the famous Greek-Turkish 
Convention for the exchange of populations was signed. The nego- 
tiations towards the conclusion of this Convention were by no means 
uneventful. The Turks raised the question of the expulsion or even 
extermination of all Greeks from Turkish territory, including the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople. The vital issues of war or peace were 
then still to be decided at the Conference. The Greeks decided to use 
their armies in Thrace to defend all their legitimate rights in Turkey. 
General Pangalos, having resigned as Minister of War, in December 
1922, proceeded to Thrace where he hastened military operations. The 
Allies advised then Venizelos that Greece should not resort to military 
activities. Pangalos, however, was not likely to comply with the allied 
advice. He was determined to cross the Maritza, and he wanted to prove 
to the Turks that the Greeks would recover Eastern Thrace. So sure were 
the Greeks that the military situation was in their favour, that they made 
clear to all concerned that they would not sign the peace Treaty, until 
the questions of the Patriarchate and the minorities were settled 
according to their interests. This aggressive attitude of the Greeks 
alarmed the French, who demanded that the British should join them in 
making a protest in Athens. This demand Curzon promptly rejected. He 
welcomed the Greek threat, as it made the Turks to come speedily to an 
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agreement —what they did. 

The crucial point arrived during the second session of the Con- 
ference. The Turks were pressing with greater insistence upon payment 
of compensation by Greece for damages. They claimed a sum no less 
than £ 100,000,000. But Greece was now in a better position. Her 
army was reorganized and concentrated on the Maritza, and Curzon was 
as well aware of this as Venizelos. Venizelos was also informed from 
Athens that the Government had become impatient, especially the mili- 
tary. General Pangalos wanted war against Turkey. It was then that Ve- 
nizelos learnt confidentially that Ismet was inspired by more concilia- 
tory ideas than those of his Government. Without losing any time, 
Venizelos asked to see Ismet, an initiative which came like a bombshell 
to the Conference, which had arrived at an impasse and ceased to meet. 
Everyone felt that a new lead had been given, and that the decision of 
peace or war was in the hands of these two men —particularly in the 
hands of Ismet. Venizelos told Ismet plainly that any insistence upon 
the payment of compensation meant war. Almost immediately, the 
Serbian Minister visited Ismet to tell him that if hostilities were resumed 
the Turkish army would not only have to face Greek but also Serbian 
bayonets. On the following day Ismet returned the visit to Venizelos. 
The -outcome was the convocation of the Conference again, but re- 
stricting it only to the leaders of the delegations, for the final verdict. 
Peace in the meantime was in mortal danger. Poinceré telegraphed to 
inform the Conference that he had proposed to Britain and Italy that no 
resumption of hostilities was to be permitted and that if the Greek fleet 
should attempt to enter the Dardanelles, it would be confronted by the 
three European fleets. The French representative at Lausanne, General 
Pellé, buried the telegram rather than cause the failure of the forthcoming 
Conference —as did Stratford Canning, in November 1828, during the 
Conference of Poros, who buried Wellington’s instructions to limit 
Greece to the Peloponnesos, and recommended the Zeitormi-Arta 
boundary. Great Britain in the meantime was holding up her answer to 
the French request. Had this telegram been known before the Confe- 
rence ended, the unfortunate and conciliatory Ismet would have yielded 
to the pressure of the irreconcilables round him. It was then that it was 
initiated a friendship and mutual esteem between Ismet and Venizelos to 
the benefit not only of peace but of a lasting friendly relations between 
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Greece and Turkey. 

On May 26, 1923, after three hours of debate, the Conference 
adjourned and Venizelos. emerging out of the room announced to the 
waiting journalists: “Messieurs, c'est la Paix". 

The documents printed in this volume constitute for the historians 
the essential source to the last chapter of the policy of the Megali Idea. 
Furthermore, the significance of this publication must be attributed to 
the fact that many important decisions taken at Lausanne constitute the 
legal bases of the relations between Greece and re from 1923 to 
the present day. 
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REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE IN 1995 


L SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


_ 1. Research programmes 


In 1995 the Institute for Balkan Studies continued its research 
activities in the field of ancient and modern Balkan history. Four re- 
search programmes were either completed or continued, and towards the 
end of the year the Institute committed itself to a new one. Some of the 
programmes are conducted exclusively by members of the Institute's 
own staff using our own constantly supplemented archival material, with 
the printed and electronic support of our fully refurbished material and 
technical infrastructure. Others are carried out in association with 
government sponsored scientific and other agencies by our own staff, 
external associates, and experienced and young researchers. 

1. The conclusions continued to be published of the three-year re- 
search programme on Thrace from antiquity to the present day, con- 
ducted by university professors and research associates of the Institute 
for Balkan Studies and the Athens Academy. Two more complete stu- 
dies were published: i) Kyriaki Mamoni, ZUAAoyoı @odxnsg xau Avato- 
lus Pouvilag (1861-1922). Iovogía xat ógáor, Thessaloniki 1995; 
ii) Eleni D. Belia, Exza(óevon xat aAvrowuaxm zoAwwx. H xeol- 
atwon trc Ogáxns (1856-1912), Thessaloniki 1995. The last two stu- 
dies are scheduled for publication in 1996, as soon as they are finished: i) 
Eleonora Skouteri-Didaskalou, Avdownoloyırn ztQooÉyyuor otn Aao- 
yoaqía tng Ogáxns: to enlreôo tov xadnuegtvor, ii) Charalambos Ba- 
kirtzis, Bugavrıvii Oodxn. IIöAeız, xoQuá, xdotea, uovéc. 

2. Two associates involved in the Institute's research programme on 
the Macedonian Question, Spyridon Sfetas and Kyriakos Kentrotis, 
published a special study titled OL AABavoí tov Xxoztíov. Géuata £0vo- 
tuxtíc ovvünag£ng. It examines the historical aspects of the Macedonian 
Question in Serbian Macedonia between the Wars (1918-41) and in the 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia (1944-91), with particular emphasis 
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on the deteriorating ethnopolitical relations between the Albanians and 
the Slavs since the FYROM declared its independence in 1991. 

3. The research programme on the Bulgarian occupation of Eastern 
Macedonia and Thrace during the Second World War continued and 
should be-completed by the end of summer 1996. In the course of the 
year, the associates involved —Giorgos A. Kazamias, Xanthippi Kotza- 
georgi, and Tassos Hadzianastassiou— studied literature, archival mate- 
rial, and contemporary local newspapers, and are in the process of 
writing papers about the start of the occupation, its "legal" status, the 
measures that attempted to change the ethnic character of the region, the 
acts of violence perpetrated by the occupation authorities, the conse- 
quences of the occupation for the Greek and the minority population, 
the resistance of the local people, and the Drama uprisinge(October 
1941). The conclusions will be published towards the end of 1996 in a 
. volume comprising six studies in Greek and English. 

4. With the approval of. and in association with the General Se- 
cretariat for Greeks Abroad, the second part of the research programme 
on Greek communities in Bulgaria in the 19th and 20th centuries was 
completed. The regular members of the programme —researchers Xan- 
thippi Kotzageorgi, Giorgos Kioutoutskas, Giorgos Kazamias, and Tas- 
sos Hadzianastassiou— worked with the special associates Anna Pa- 
nagiotopoulou and Efterpi Theoklieva Stojceva. Studies were written 
on: i) the legal status of the Greek communities in Bulgaria (Kazamias); 
ii) a brief historical introduction to the Greek communities in Bulgaria 
(Hadzianastassiou); ill) a brief chronicle of Bulgarian political and 
diplomatic history (Kazamias); iv) the Greeks of Bulgaria in the inter- 
war period and their voluntary emigration on the basis of the Treaty of 
Neuilly (Panagiotopoulou); v) the Greeks of Bulgaria after 1989 (Stoj- 
ceva); vi) a numerical approach to the Greeks of Bulgaria from 1879- 
1934 (Kotzageorgi and Kazamias); vii) the economic life of the Greek 
communities (Hadzianastassiou); viii) Greek education in Bulgaria from 
the beginning of the 19th century to 1912 (Kotzageorgi); ix) the cor- 
porate organisations, intellectual life, and culture of the Greeks of Bul- 
garia (Kotzageorgi); x) the ecclesiastical life of the Greeks of Bulgaria 
(Kioutoutskas). The studies were all handed over to the General Secre- 
tariat for Greeks Abroad, which intends to publish them by the end of 
1996. 
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5. The Institute's research programme on the Greeks of Albania 
continued. Satisfactory progress was made in the assembly and classi- 
fication of the relevant archival material, which is taken chiefly from 
Greek, British, American, and French archives and concerns the period 
from the establishment of the Albanian state onwards. Attention is 
focused particularly on the period immediately after the Second World 
War and the consolidation of the Communist régime in Albania, since 
this development had decisive repercussions on the Greeks living there. 
Some of the programme's conclusions were summarised in an article by 
Basil Kondis and Eleutheria Manta, “H EAAGÔa xai n AABavia”, publi- 
shed in the collective volume, H EAAdöa xat.ot yeltovés trc. ALaxoa- 
Tıxrj ovvegyaola xat eugnvuxi ouuBlwon oe Evav uerafiaAAóuevo xó- 
auo; For,the Organising Conference of the Council for Greeks Abroad, 
Thessaloniki 1995, pp. 23-40. In connection with this programme, the 
Institute also plans to organise a conference on the relations between 
Greece and Albania in the 20th century and the role of the Greeks in 
Albania. | | 

6. In association with the Programme for Increasing Research 
Potential run by the General Secretariat for Research and Technology 
(Ministry of Industry), the Institute undertook to conduct a research 
programme on “Greece’s Image in Balkan National Historiography, 
1870-1995”. The object of the programme is to study the trends in the 
historiography of Albania, Bulgaria, Serbia, and the FYROM with regard 
to Greece and the Greek minorities resident in their territories. The 
researchers —Eleutheria Manta, Xanthippi Kotzageorgi, Spyridon Sfe- 

'tas, and Kyriakos Kentrotis— will look at the Balkan neighbours' ima- 
ge of Greece from a historical perspective, examine the processes by 
which public opinion in the Balkan nations has been shaped, and 
investigate official political attitudes and actions towards the Greeks in 
these countries. The research will be carried out in libraries in Thes- 
saloniki and Athens, as also in the national libraries of the Balkan 
countries concerned. The final'conclusions are expected to be reported 
at a special meeting organised by the Institute, which will then publish _ 
them in a special volume. 
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The Director of the Institute, Professor Basil Kondis 

On 10 March he gave a lecture in Veria, organised by the Northern 
Epirot Association of Imathia, on “The Question of Northern Epirus". 

On 4 April he spoke at the Open University of the Municipality of 
Eleftherio - Kordelio on “Greece in the 1940s". | 

From 17 to 19 May he took part in a conference on “Greece 1936- 
1949, Dictatorship - Occupation - Civil War: Continuity and Disconti- 
nuity", organised by the Greek Historical Archive in Athens, with a 
paper on “The National Claims at the Paris Peace Conference in 1946”. 

On 20 November he attended a meeting on “The Balkans Today”, 
organised by the National Defence General Staff in Athens, with a paper 
on “Albania Today”. 

He published the following studies: 

1. EAAnvıouög tng Bogelov Hzeígov xau ElAnvoalBavixés Zyé- 
etc, 2 vols., Estia, Athens 1995 (the publication was financed, by the 
Alexander S. Onassis Foundation). 

2. “H EXAnvocdi uevovótnta otv AXBavía: To exrarðevtxó tút- 
ua", Maxeóovixó HuegoA6y1o, (1995), 105-10. 

3. "The Greek Minority in Albania", Balkan Studies, 35/1 (1995), 
83-102. | 


The Deputy Director of the Institute and Director of the School of 
Balkan Languages, Mr Constantine Papoulidis 

Owing to his commitments at the Institute's School of Balkan 
Languages, he was not able to take part in the international symposium 
on-“Crete, the Eastern Mediterranean, and Russia in the 17th Century”, 
which was organised by the Greek Embassy in Moscow in association 
with the Russian Academy of Sciences' General History Institute and 
Institute for Slavonic and Balkan Studies (Moscow, 2-7 October). He 
did, however, send his paper in advance of the symposium: “Athanasios 
Patellaros or Patellarios ( -1654): Cretan, Metropolitan of Thes- 
saloniki, Athonite, Oecumenical Patriarch, Saint of the Russian Church". 

He took part in the international conference on "Greek Conti- 
nuators of the Religious and Cultural Work of Cyril and Methodius in the 
Slavonic World", organised by the Hellenic Association for Slavic Stu- 
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dies as part of the Demetria celebrations (Thessaloniki, 16-19 No- 

vember), with a paper on “The Greek Diaspora in Russia from the 15th 
to the 17th Century". 

l Between 11 and 25 January, at the request of thẹ Foundation for 

Greek Culture, he visited the Foundation’s Odessa branch, looked into 

some of its problems, and proposed some solutions. 

On 1 and 2 March he represented the Institute for Balkan Studies at 
a meeting of the Co-ordinating Committee for Greek Research Institutes 
(chaired by the Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, Mr Grigorios Niotis) 
at the Intercontinental Hotel in Athens. 

Betweën 12 and 19 April he accompanied Professor I. Kazazis and 
Associate Professor A.-N. Xanthopoulou-Kyriakou on a scientific mis- 
sion segt by the University of Thessaloniki, as part of its Jason Pro- 
gramme, to the universities of Kiev, Mariupol, Simferopol, and Odessa. 

Between 25 and 29 October Mr Papoulidis and the President of the 
Institute, Professor Anthony-Emil Tachiaos, went to Moscow, where 
they met representatives of archival foundations with a view to broad- 
ening co-operation between these establishments and the Institute for 
Balkan Studies. 

He published the following studies (in works that came out in 1995): 

1. “La politique du Sultan Hamit II envers les chrétiens, vue par les 
diplomates français (1897)", Balkan Studies, 35/2 (1994), 317-36. 

2. “Néa avéxdota agyxevaxá otoryela yra tov eBvixö evegyétn Ton- 
"s T. MaqaoA1 (1831- 1907)”, Baàxawuxá ZüÜuueixta, 7 (1995), 
159-69. 

3. “Iz istorii otnoSenij Kievo-Peterskogo monastyrja i Afona: 
Prepodobnij Antonij Peterskij” (From the history of the relations 
between the Laura of Kiev and Mount Athos: the Blessed Anthony 
Peterskij), Byzantinorussica, 1 (1994), 157-60. 

4. *PogruZajas' v sokrovisténicu kul’tury naroda neistrebimo veris" 
v ego lutSe buduste” (When you rely on the treasurehouse of the peo- 
ple's culture, then you have indestructible faith in its best future), 
Odesskij Universitet, 15.1.1995, 3. 

5. “H EEaQx(a égyavo tov Tavohoptopov”, Maxedovixy Zorn, 
(s No 344, 26-32. 

6. “Tequavés KagofayyéXnc: O Axqitas vno Pwpioctvnc”, Maxe- 

óovixt Zwń, (1994), No. 348, 20-3. 
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Research associate Mr Anastassios K. Iordanoglou 

He took part in the 4th Seminar for the Further Training of Native 
Greek Moslem Teachers Graduating from the Special Teacher Training 
Academy of Thessaloniki, which was held at the Aristotle University of 
Thessaloniki between 24 August and 9 September. The subject of the 
Seminar was "Teaching the Turkish Language in the Upper Classes of 
Primary School". 

' He published the following studies: 

1. “H BovAyaoıxn Tagouxta tnc KovoravuvoónoXnc" , Badxa- 
vırd Zúuueixta, 7 (1995), 113-30. 

2. "To l'evwxó Enutekelo TovQx(ac avaxáXvye to 1993 Maxedd- 
vec", Maxeóovixij Zur}, 349 (June 1995), 22-3. 

3. “Enves tno Ayxugas. Zxokela xat ExxAnolec. Toqywôla”, 
Maxeôovix Zw}, 352 (September 1995), 20-2, and 353 (October 
1995), 32-5. 

4. “To Meiovorixö Ziitnna”, in H EAAdéa xat ov yeítovég rnc. 
Ataxgatixh Zvvegyaoía xau Eugnvixij Zvußioon oe évav Metapad- 
Aóuevo Kéauo, edited by I. K. Hassiotis, for the Organising Conference 
of the Council for Greeks Abroad. Institute for Balkan Studies, Thes- 
saloniki 1995, pp. 110-19. 


Research associate Mr Kyriakos D. Kentrotis . 

From 31 March to 2 April he took part in a conference organised in 
Sofia by the Free and Democratic Bulgaria Foundation in association 
with the Carnegie Institute, USA, with a paper on "Germany and the 
Balkans". 

He published the following studies: 

1. Où AABavoí tov Zxoxlwv: Géuata edvorixig ouviragéns, In- 
stitute for Balkan Studies (264), Thessaloniki 1995, pp. 152 (with Spy- 
ridon Sfetas). 

2. "Ot eAAmvo-BovAyapızes Pid om moon 
neolodo: xaAavot áEovec oe vées xeQuotooqéc", in E. Maroudas and C. 
Tsardanidis (eds.), EAAnvo-BovaAyagixts oxéceis. XÓyxoovec ouxovopt- 
xÉc xat moAırızks Staotdoes, Papazissi Publications and Institute for 
International Economic Relations, Athens 1995, pp. 53-76. 

3. “H EAAóÓa xav y BovAyaota", in I. K. Hassiotis (ed.), H EA- 
Àáóa xat où yeltovés tc. Avaxgatixy ovvegyaola xat erenvixy Ovu- 
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Biwon oe évdv ueraflaAAóuevo xdopo, Institute for Balkan Studies 
1995, pp. 65-78. 
4. “H EdAd6a xat n Pouuavia”, in I. K. Hassiotis (ed.), H EAAáóa 
xal OL yeltovés truc. Auaxqatuxtj avvegyaoía xau e ugrvixij ovuBlwon 
oe évav uevafjaAAóuevo xóopo, Institute for Balkan Studies 1995, pp. 
79-89. 
5. “Myths and Realities about Minorities in Greece: The Case of the 
Moslem Chams of Epirus", in Comparative Balkan Parliamentarism, 
edited by Lyubov Grigorova-Mincheva, International Center for Mino- 
rity Studies and Intercultural Relations, Sofia 1995, pp. 149-56. 
6. “Zuvtaypatıxý yemyoagla vov perovothtwvy ota BaAxávua: H 
HEQUTTOON tov NEWNV VODLAALOTIAWV xoQOv», Badnavixd Zú- 
exta, 7 (1995), 185-210. 
7. "Skopje: In Search of an Identity and International Recognition" 
` (book review with Spyridon Sfetas), Balkan Studies, 35/2 (1994) (pu- 
blished in 1995), 337-77. 

8. “H perovotixh dudotaon tnc EEWTEQUANS rotis twv Baxa- 
VLXOV XQATOV”, Teroáóua, 36-37, Athens 1995, 73-85. 

9. "To paxedovix6 tútnua oto eAÀAnvóqovo ôEÂtio tov Paóvoqxo- 
VOU TOV Zxozíov: ONLEQUIOL adn ZOU pac. nowirnig emoxns (1944- 
1994)”, EAAoztía, No. 23, 22-8. 


Research associate Mr Spyridon Sfetas 

From 25 to 28 October he took part in a Greek-Russian conference 
in Moscow on “Greece and the USSR in the International Relations 
System on the Eve of and during the Second World War", with a paper 
on “Greece in the Balkan Policy of the Third Reich (April 1939 - TOPA 
1941)”. 

He published the following studies: 

1. Ov AABavol vov Zxonlwv: Oéuata £Ovoruxiíc ovvumagéns, In- 
stitute for Balkan Studies (264), Thessaloniki 1995, pp. 152 (with Ky- 
riakos Kentrotis). 

2. “Ot eAAnvo-vegßıxnes axkasıg and tnv agxfi tnc YrovyxooAa- 
Burns xolons wg ttc uéoec pac”, in H EAAdSa xat où yeltovés trc. 
Avaxgatixy avvegyaoía xat, e gr vixi ovußloon ae évav ueraBaAAó- 
evo xóguo (published by the Institute for Balkan Studies). 
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Research associate Ms Xanthippi Kotzageorgi 

She gave the following lectures: 

1.."The Province of Kavakli: Twelve Greek Communities in the 
Prefecture of Pirgo (Bulgaria)", at an event organised by the Plovdiv 
Cultural Club on 11 June (the lecture was published in the Annual Album 
of the Plovdiv Cultural Club, Laris 1995). ` 

2. “Contemporary Bulgarian Historiography and the ‘Macedonian 
Question’, 1989-1994”, at the Open University of Florina, 8 May (the 
lecture has been accepted by the Society for Macedonian Studies for 
publication in the periodical Maxedovixd). 

She published the following studies: 

1. "Ov EAnves tns Goóxnc, 1830-1919", in the volume of the Pa- 
pyros Larousse-Britannica Encyclopaedia on Greece. : 

2. “Xagaxtioas xa, eldoc tnc exstatéevons tov TEQUPEQELAXOD 
eAAnvıonod: Ta eAArvıxda oxoAeta otnv Av. PœuvAla (Nôtio BovAya- 
ola), aQxéc 190v au.-1885”, BaAxavixá Züuueixta, 7 (1995), 61-112. 

3. "The Profile and Activities of the Greek Women's Associations 
in Bulgaria (late 19th c.-early 20th): The Case of ‘Evrydiki’ (Philip- 

, popolis, 1874-1906)", Études balkaniques, 31 (1995), Nos. 3-4. 

4. On Travel Literature and Related Subjects: References and Ap- 
proaches, edited by Loukia Droulia, Institute of Neohellenic research, 
National Hellenic Research foundation, Athens 1993, pp. 558, book re- 

. view in Balkan Studies, 31/1 (1995), 177-84. 


Research associate Ms Eleutheria Manta 

On 19 and 20 October, as part of the Training Programme for 
Teaching the Greek Language to Repatriate Schoolchildren, organised in 
Thessaloniki by the Inspectorate for Secondary Education, she gave a 
lecture on “The Greeks of Albania in the 20th Century". 

She published the following studies: 

1. “H xorjon tov edAnvixod aAgYaßıjtov yra tn yoaqr tms al- 
Bavinic yAdoous. Mia noot xoooéyyuon", BaAxavixá Zruueixta, 7 
en 7-24. 

2. “H EXAóóa xat n AMavia", in H EAAáóa xat où yettovés Tic. 
Auaxgatuxij ovvegyaoía xat eugnvuxri auuBlwon oe évav uevafjaAAó- 
uevo xóopo, edited by I. K. Hassiotis, for the Organising Conference of 
the Council for Greeks Abroad, Thessaloniki 1995, pp. 23-40. 
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3. D. L. Massagrande, I governi dei Paesi balcanici dal secolo XIX 
al 1944, book review in Balkan Studies, 35/2 (1994), 406-8 (published 
in 1995). 

She also contributed to the study by Spyridon Sfetas and Kyriakos 
Kentrotis, Ou AABavoí tov Sxomlwv. Ofuata £Üvotuxijc Ovvünagens, 
Institute for Balkan Studies, Thessaloniki 1995. 


Research associate Mr Ioannes G. Leontiades 

He represented the Institute for Balkan Studies at an international 
conference on “The Jewish Communities in the Balkans and Turkey in 
the 19th and 20th Centuries through the End of World War IT", which 
was held between 5 and 8 June in Tel Aviv in the context of the colla- 
boration between the Institute for Balkan Studies and the Diaspora 
Research Institute of the University of Tel Aviv. 

He took part in a conference on “Byzantine Thessaloniki from the 
4th to the 15th Century" organised by the Institute for Balkan Studies in 
association with the British Council, Thessaloniki, on 8 and 9 Decem- 
ber, with a paper on “Women of Thessaloniki in the Palaeologean Pe- 
riod: An Initial Approach". 

He published the following studies: | 

1. (With Erich Trapp and Hans-Veit Beyer), Prosopographisches 
Lexikon der Palaiologenzeit. Addenda zu Faszikel 1-12 (Veröffentli- 
chungen der Kommission für Byzantinistik I/1-12 Add.), Verlag der 
Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschafter, Vienna 1995. 

2. The Making of Byzantine History: Studies Dedicated to Donald 
M. Nicol, edited by Roderick Beaton and Charlotte Roueché, The Centre 

for Hellenic Studies, King's College London, Publications 1, Variorum, 

Aldershot 1993, book review in Balkan Studies, 36/1 (1995), 174. 

3. Michael Polemis, Zum Begriff der Trinität, Passagen-Verlag, 
Vienna 1993, book review in Jahrbuch der Ósterreichischen Byzanti- 
nistik, 45 (1995), 434. 


External research associate Ms Alexandra Ioannidou 

On 27 April she delivered a lecture at the Committee for South-East 
European Studies’ centre in Athens on the subject of “Slavonic Texts in 
Greek Script: Questions and Proposals Arising from Two Unpublished 
Letters from Macedonia". 


z 
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From 14 to 16 September she took part in a meeting of young 
specialists (Nachwuchstagung) on eastern Europe, an annual event orga- 
nised by the Herder Institute in Marburg, and spoke on the subject of 
“Sprachen- und Nationenproblematik in Makedonien zu Anfang des 
Jahrhunderts, vor allem während des Makedonischen Kampfes"». 

From 26 to 28 October she took part in the “14. Slawistenges- 
prüch" on “Die makedonische Frage und die siidosteuropäische Minder- 
heitenpolitik”, organised by the Slavonic Institute in Salzburg, with a 
paper on *Das Abecedar, philologisch betrachtet". 

On 20 December she took part in a meeting on “Questions of 
Identity in Macedonia” organised by the Hellenic Foundation for Euro- 
pean and Foreign Policy in association with the Museum of the Mace- 
donian Struggle, at the Foreign Ministry, with a paper on “The Slavonic 
. Dialects in Greece”. 

She published the following studies: 

1. “H quocogla tov xofuatos oto Ntootoyiéqoxn", Néa Eotía, 
(Easter 1995), year LXIX, vol. 137, No. 1627, 533-44. 
^— 2. "TÀóootc xat £Ovvxéc ouáðes tns Maxedoviac oto éQyo ng II. 
2. Afro”, Balxavixé Zduueixta, 7 (1995), 149-58. 

3. V. Janin, Novgorodskie akty XII-XIV vv. Chronologiceskie 
kommentarii, book review in Cyrillomethodianum, 17-18 (1993-94), 
243-4. 

4. "Passion in der byzantinischen Literatur", “Rätsel in den slavi- 
schen Literaturen”, “Die Siebenschlaferlegende", entries in the Lexikon 
des Mittelalters. 

5. Humaniorum studiorum cultures: die Grükophilie in der russischen 
Literatur der Jahrhundertwende.am Beispiel von Leben und Werk. Inno- 
kentij Annenskijs und Vjaceslav Ivanovs, Heidelberger Publikationen 
zur Slavistik, B. Literaturwissenschaftliche Reihe, Bd. 2, Peter Lang, 
Frankfurt, Berlin, Bern, New York, Paris, and Vienna 1996, pp. 285. 


II. HISTORICAL ARCHIVES 


The Institute has an important collection of archival material, 
comprising both originals and copies. In 1995 it was enriched by the 
acquisition from the United States National Archives of 27 microfilms 
on the internal situation in Greece during the Occupation and the 
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political developments in Greece between 1945 and 1949. 

. ' The Institute also acquired archival material from Bonn relating to 
the political developments in Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece during the 
Occupation; specifically: 

Politisches Archiv des Auswürtigen Amtes — Politische Abteilung II. 
Albanien: April 1939 - July 1944. 

Bulgarien: February 1941 - October 1944. 

Griechenland: April 1942 - November 1943. 


III. THE LIBRARY 


The process of equipping the Library with the AlexandrieTM 
computer documentation system continued apace in 1995. A total of 
6,400 entries were transferred into the new system. Of these, 2,525 
were articles in periodicals. The indexing of the periodicals began in 

: 1994, and by the end of that year 40 titles had been indexed, working 
backwards to 1991, when the Balkan Bibliography ceased to be pu- 
blished. The work on those volumes continued, and a further 80 pe- 
riodicals were also indexed retrospectively to 1991. The Institute's 
collection of periodicals was enriched by 48 new titles, most of them 
donations. 

The other 3,875 entries included books, dictionaries, conference 
proceedings, bibliographies, and pamphlets. i 

' The Library received some 500 new books, including purchases, 
donations, and exchanges. 

f The retrospective computerisation of the Library material conti- 
nued, with some 3,300 entries being made. These included all the 
material relating to folklore and the political and social sciences. ` 

Many Greek and foreign scholars and students used the Library in 
the course of 1995. 


IV. CONFERENCES 


1. From 25 to 29 October, the Institute for Balkan Studies, the 
Greek Embassy in Moscow, the General Històry Institute, and the 
Russian Academy. of Sciences’ Institute for Slavonic and Balkan Studies 
together organised a Greek-Russian symposium on “Greece and the 
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USSR in the System of International Relations on the Eve of and during 
the Second World War". 

2. On 8 and 9 December, the Institute for Balkan Studies and the 
British Council in Thessaloniki held a joint conference in the Institute's 
lecture hall on “Byzantine Thessaloniki from the 4th to the 15th 
Century". 


V. LECTURES 


On 12 April, Ted McWhinney, a Professor of International Law 
from Canada, gave a lecture on “Self-determination and Succession of 
States in the Former Yugoslavia”. 

On 12 May, R. Tekmedjian, an American-Armenian Professor at 
the University of North Carolina, gave a lecture on "The Destabilising 
Role of Turkey in the Balkans". 

On 14 June, Mr Grigorios Niotis, Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs, 
gave a lecture on “Greeks of the World". 

On 12 December, the Institute and the Jewish Community of Thes- 
saloniki jointly organised a lecture by Professor Minna Rozen ‘of Tel 
Aviv University on “The Discovery of the Jewish Archives in Thes- 
saloniki and their Importance as a Historical Source". l 


VI. EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
1. The School of Balkan Languages 


The Institute’s School of Balkan Languages and Russian (founded in 
1963) continues its activities. 

In the academic year 1994-5 there were 22 classes with 15 teachers, 
349 regular students, and 9 auditors. | 

In the academic year 1995-6 there are 22 classes with 18 teachers, 
335 regular students, and 5 auditors. Of the regular students, 8 are stu- 
dying Albanian, 71 Russian, 80 Turkish, 3 Old Slavonic, 80 Bulgarian, 
39 Romanian, and 64 Serbian. 


2. The International Programme on Greek Language, History, 
and Culture 


From 30 July to 27 August, the Institute held its 23rd International 
Programme on Greek Language, History, and Culture, for foreign 
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scholars and students. 

The programme helps to promote modern Greek studies at an 
international level and to project Greek culture; it was attended by 130 
foreigners from 29 countries (in Europe, North and South America, and 
Africa), most of whom were in receipt of scholarships from the 
Ministries of Culture and Education. 

The proceedings of the Programme, based this time at the Xenia 
Helios Hotel in Peraia, were a resounding success. Every year this sum- 
mer meeting makes our city a world centre for the study of the Greek 
language and Greek culture. 

The Programme included: four hours of language tuition daily, at 
three levels, in which all the students participated conscientiously; cour- 
ses in modern Greek literature and history, and Byzantine and classical 
archaeology in Macedonia; open discussions with professors, specialists, 
and experts in the history and culture of Greece, with special reference 
to the problems facing the modern Greeks, particularly those relating to 
Macedonia and Macedonian history; excursions to archaeological sites; 
guided tours of museums; a shadow theatre show; and Greek folk-dancing 
lessons. Finally, the Programme was supplemented as far as possible 
with unscheduled get-togethers for all the students, so that they could get 
to know each other better and more quickly. 


3. Subsidised Programmes 


The Institute organised two programmes subsidised by the General 
Secretariat for the Younger Generation. 

1) "Specialised Training in Balkan Research" (June-September, 300 
hours of tuition, 26 teaching staff, 20 students). . 

ii) “Vocational Training in the Management of Cultural Events for 
Repatriates from the Former Soviet Union" (June-September, 300 hours 
of tuition, 31 teaching staff, 20 students). 


VII. PUBLICATIONS 


The following works were published in 1995: 
1. Kyrıakı Mamoni, ZUAAOyOL OQáxnc xat AvatoAuxtjc Pouvilag 
(1861-1922). Iavogío xat ögdon, Thessaloniki 1995, pp. 223 (IMXA 
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261). 

2. ELENI A. BELIA, Exmatéevon HOL aAvrgwrixn nolırıxn. H egl- 
won tng Ogáxns (1856-1912), Thessaloniki 1995, pp. 273 (IMXA 
262). 

3. G. SALAKIDES, Sultansurkunden des Athos-Kiosters Vatopedi aus 
der Zeit Bayezid II. und Selim L: Kritische Edition und wissen- 
schaftlicher Kommentar, Thessaloniki 1995, pp. 152 (IMXA 263). 

4. S. SrETAs and K. Kentrotis, Ot AlBavol tov Zxoniwv. Ofuata 
edvorixnig ovvimagéns, Thessaloniki 1995, pp. 152 (IMXA 264). 

5. H EAAóóa xan où yeltovés ts. Araxgarızn) avvegyaoía xat €t- 
onvux oupBlwon oe évav uevaBaAAóuevo xdopo, edited by I. K. Has- 
siotis, for the Organising Conference of the Council for Greeks Abroad, 
Thessaloniki 1995, pp. 151 4-8 maps. 

6. Balkan Studies (edited by Prof. B. Kondis), vol. 35, No. 2. Thes- 
saloniki 1994, pp. 193-429. 

7. BaÀxavixá Züuueixta (edited by K. K. Papoulidis), vol. 7, 
Thessaloniki 1995, pp. 289. 

8. Resurgent Irredentism: Documents on Skopje “Macedonian” Na- 
tionalist Aspirations (1934-1992), edited by B. Kondis, K. Kentrotis, 
S. Sfetas, Y. Stefanidis, Thessaloniki 1993, pp. 68 (IMXA 251) (re- 
print). | 

'As it does every year, the Institute for Balkan studies had its own 
stall at the (14th) Panhellenic Book Fair, organised by the Publishers' 
Association of Northern Greece and held between 26 May and 11 June. 

. "The Institute.sent 16,000 copies of its publications to various scien- 
. tific institutions and libraries both in Greece and abroad, and donated 
7,500 copies to the libraries of associations and schools. 


VIII. VISITS 


The Institute was visited by the following people: 

1. On 19 January, Mr Axe Buyse of the Belgium newspaper De 
Standaard had a long discussion with the Vice-President, Professor 
Ioannis Hassiotis, and the Director, Professor Basil Kondis. 

2. On 7 February, Mr Jiri Marvan, Czech Ambassador to Greece, 
accompanied by the Czech Consul in Thessaloniki, Mr Nikolaos Bou- 
baris, met the President, Professor Anthony-Emil Tachiaos, the Dire- 
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ctor, Professor Basil Kondis, and the Deputy Director, Mr Constantine 
Papoulidis, and had a lengthy discussion on subjects relating to Greek 
and Czech culture. 

3. On 13 February, Mr Kiyoshi Samakoto, special aide at the 
Japanese Embassy in Austria, was informed about national and cultural 
affairs in the course of a lengthy discussion with the Director, the Deputy 
Director, and external research associate Mr Veniamin Karakosta- 
noglou. . . 

4. On 20 March, Dr Rüdiger Bolz, Director of the Goethe Institute 
in Thessaloniki, met the Director and discussed with him the possibility 
of organising a joint symposium on “Greek-German Relations since 
1945". ' 

5. Qn 7 April, Ms Ulike Jansen, accompanied by students at the 
` University of Cologne, had a’ discussion with research associates Mr 
Kyriakos Kentrotis and Mr Spyridon Sfetas, who informed them about 
national affairs. . 

6. On 11 April, Mr David Shuler, US Consul in Thessaloniki, had a 
long discussion ‘on various subjects with the Director and Mr Kara- 
kostanoglou. | 

7. On 12 May, Olga Popova, Professor of the History of Art at the 
University of Moscow, Juri Popov Ph. D., and Ms Elina Dobrynika, art 
historian, met the Deputy Director and exchanged views on Greek and , 
Russian cultural affairs. 

8. On 26 May, Mr Michel Arnould, a reporter for the Strasbourg 

newspaper L'Alsace, met the Director and Mr Karakostanoglou, who 
informed him about various issues. 
9. On 29 May, Ms Nina Dimitrievna Smirnova, research associate 
' of the Russian Academy of Sciences’ Centre for World History (Mo- 
‘scow), met the President, the Director, and the Deputy Director, and 
they discussed future collaboration with archives in Russia: 

10. On 31 May, Mr Periklis Tastsidis, a reporter from Bonn, met 
the Director, who informed him about current affairs. 

11. On 9 June, Ivan Joltan Denes, Professor of History and Phi- 
losophy at the University of Budapest, met the Vice-President, who 
informed him about various national and cultural issues. 

12. On 26 June; Mr Frank Schlomer, a reporter for the Brussels 
newspaper De Morgen, met the Director and Mr Karakostanoglou, who 
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informed him about current affairs. 

_ > 13. On 3 July, Ms Dilek Barlas, Assistant Professor of Humanities 
and Letters at the KOC University of Istanbul, and Mr Sehat Gliveng, 
Co-ordinator of the ESL Centre at the same university, met the Dire- 
ctor, who informed them about various issues. 

14. On 22 August, Mr Frank Record and Mr Stephen Rademaker, 
advisors to the International Relations Committee of the United States 
Chamber of Deputies, met the Director, who informed. them about 
various issues. 

15. On 7 September, Mr Chris Bourdovalis, Assistant Professor of 
Political Sciences at Augusta College, USA, met the Director and the 
Deputy Director, who gave him information on a number of issues of 
interest to him in connection with a project he is organising in the 
United States on Greece and the Balkans. 

16. On 10 October, Laszlo Nyusztay, Professor of International 
Economic Relations at the University of Budapest, met the Director, 
who informed him about a number of issues. 

17. On 23 October, Ms Vanya Lozanova-Stancheva, Director of 
- the Department of International Relations at the University of Sofia, 
met the Director and they discussed matters relating to collaboration 
with the Sofia Institute for Balkan Studies and its counterpart in 
Belgrade. 

18. On 3 November, Ms Simone Veil. former President of the 
European Parliament, accompanied by Professors Jacques Rupnik and 
Dana Allin, Executive Director and Deputy Director respectively of the 
ASPEN Institute, and John Roper, former Director of the West-Euro- 
pean Union Institute for Security Studies, met the: President, the 
Director, Mr Karakostanoglou, and Mr Kentrotis, who, in the course of 
a lengthy discussion, informed them about a number of national issues. 

19. On 27 November, a group of twenty graduates of higher and 
further educational establishments, who were attending seminars on 
archivirig organised by the Thessaloniki Diocesan Authorities, were told 
about the Institute's archive by Mr Sfetas. 

20. On 15 December, Mr Mark-Ulricj von Schweinitz, German 
Consul in Thessaloniki, met the Director, who informed him about 
various issues. 


Symposium 


` Gossiping about the “Nation”: ` 
A Response to the “Septième Congrès International d'Études 
du Sud-Est Européen” 


Thessaloniki, August 29 - September 4, 1994 


The 7th annual congress of the “Associarion Internationale d’Etudes du 
Sud-Est Europeen” took place in Thessaloniki (Greece) between August 29 and 
September 4, 1994!, Once the economic and intellectual outlet of a vast 
Balkan hinterland and a highly cosmopolitan port city, Thessaloniki was 
probably the best venue for dozens of historians and other social scientists to 
contemplate over the complexity of Balkan affairs?. It was inevitable that the 
proceedings were strongly influenced by the current Yugoslav crisis —just a 
stone's throw to the north— and even more by the prospect of perpetual 
national clashes in Eastern Europe. Understandingly enough most major 
discussion topics had been deliberately planned to concentrate on the study of 
patterns of political co-operation, or on the various aspects of cultural and 
linguistic similarities shared by the Balkan peoples?. 

Not surprisingly, in this particular atmospliere a few participants chal- 
lenged —more often indirectly than directly— prevailing primordialistic 
views about the nation. It was by no means an intentional side attack planned 
by Benedict Anderson's followers; a Balkan conference is not the perfect place 
to launch such an offensive. However, a number of papers in different sessions 
contested the elements of ethnic continuity and homogeneity, concepts 


1. This paper is based on the abstracts and papers submitted for the Thessaloniki congress; 
they have been published In two volumes regardless of the fact that some of them eventually were 
not delivered. A part of the present study has been published in The Association for the Study of 
Ethnicity and Nationalism Bulletin, No 9 (Spring/Summer 1995), 25-26. Dr George Agelopoulos and 
Dr Philip Carabott were kind enough to put forward a number of valuable suggestions which were 
greatly appreciated. 

2. Sec Gilles Veinstein (ed.), Salonique, 1850-1918. La “ville des Juifs" et le réveil des Balkans 
(Paris, 1992); Basil C. Gounaris, “Salonica”, Review. Fernand Braudel Center 16/4 (fall 1993), 499- 
518. 

3, Three topics in particular are revealing of the organisers conscious efforts to deconstruct 
Balkan tensions: Thème majeur No 2 was titled “Efforts de coopération balkanique en rétrospection 
et en perspective"; Théme majeur No 3 focused on "Unité et diversité des cultures populaires du 
Sud-Est europeen jusqu'a la fin du XIXe. s."; Thème Majeur No 4 tried to answer the apparently 
rhetoric question “Y-a-t-ll une ‘mentalité balkanique’?”. 
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‘extremely important for Balkan national myths and convenient for social 
! mobilisation. Hopefully a recapitulation of these views, coined almost at 


random, will facilitate a better understanding of the Balkan political dead- 
lock. 

From the point of view of social anthropology Dr George Drettas 
maintained that the millet system in the Ottoman Empire should be analysed 
as a complex of- cleavages with various and transforming social functions 
rather than as a set of mutually exclusive groups comprising homogeneous 
people‘. The perception of the millet system has strongly influenced the rise 
and evolution of nationalisms in the Ottoman Empire“; indeed, its existence is 
indispensable for the foundation myths of various non-Muslim communities® 
which regarded the millets as immune calibres of pre-existing national identi- 
ties numbed over a long period of time’. In this context Drettas’ remarks, that 
cleavages between religious or ethnic groups were not impassable but 
permitted various cultural contacts, could be accounted, to a certain extent, as 
a challenge to traditional views of the millets. 

The notion of cultural communication was taken further by Dr H. 
Antoniadis-Bibicou®. She pointed out two fundamental elements which have 


_ contributed in the past to the creation of a common “esprit balkanique”: Ortho- 


doxy and the Ottoman political framework. Her main argument was that the 
patterns of reproduction of cultural differentiation are in fact related to the 
perception of the “nation” among the Balkan people. To her conclusion that 
“differentiation does not necessarily imply conflict” one might add: unless 
conflict is important to make cultural distinction felt. 

This last remark, about the importance of distinction, was elaborated by 
two papers in particular. Dr Angeliki Konstantakopoulou examined post-1945 
historiographical trends in all Balkan socialist republics. She emphasised that 


4. George Drettas, “Pratiques de la différence et Ideologie populaire: de quelques clivage 
constitutifs de l'aire culturelle ottomane”, Septième Congrès International d'Études Sud-Est 
Européen. Rapports (Athens, 1994), pp. 301-323. 

5. Kemal H. Karpat, “Millets and Nationality: The Roots of the Incongruity of Nation and 
State in the Post-Ottoman Era”, Benjamin Braude and Bernard Lewis (eds), Christians and Jews in 
the Ottoman Empire. The Functioning of a Piural Society (New York & London, 1982), vol. 1, pp. 
141-167. 

6. Benjamin Braude, "Foundation Myths of the Millet, System”, Benjamin Braude and 
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in the aftermath of World War II nationalist historiography in the Balkans 


has underlined “what separates rather than what unites" neighbouring states?. 
In her conclusion she referred to the existence of a "cultural racism" and 
“cultural discrimination" both of which are supported by the deliberate mani- 
pulation of historical tradition. Since “nationalism dominates the political and 
social life" of the Balkans, it was inevitable, for historlography to be “trans- 
formed into an unprecedented ideological battlefield". 

_Employing different examples and methods Professor Spyros Vryonis 
reached almost identical conclusions. He presented four Balkan case studies 
taken from Greece, Romahia, Bulgaria and Turkey which revealed that in the 
Balkans (not just in the former socialist republics) the quest for lengthy 
historical continuity (in terms of a distinctive culture, language or race) has 
been a legitimising element for political use!9. For Vryonis the development 
of ethnogenetic theories is attributed to “romantic nationalism” which has 
influenced all Balkan states and has affected negatively their historiography!!. 


"One is tempted to relate Vryonis' points to Anthony Smith's analysis of 
‘Nationalism and Cultural Identity" only to show that this quest for roots is . 


not just a matter of “infusion of western doctrines”; it is identical with the very 
existence of various ethno-nations not only i in the Balkans but in many parts of 
the world!?, | 

In this context the prospect of a positive answer to the rhetorical question 
posed by Irwin Deutscher's paper.on “Living with Ethnic and National 
Differences: Are There Policies that Work?" was rather grim. Professor 
Deutscher, strongly influenced by recent Balkan strife, reviewed minority 
policies around the globe to end up with the “continuum between assimilation 
and pluralism" and the dilemma between “local and transnational policies" to 


. settle ethnic conflicts!3, His somehow allegoric conclusions suggested that 


“vengeance is not a solution for it is self-defeating”; national forgiveness is the 


most preferable basis to built democracy and intergroup justice!^. 
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Professor Deutscher's civic advises unfortunately were incompatible not 
only with the theoretical framework set by other scholars but also with Dr 
James J. Reid's paper which analysed the phenomena of vendetta and 
vigilantism in the Ottoman Empire to conclude that their chief legacy is “the 
development of chauvinistic nationalism in various regions once belonging to 
the Ottoman Empire”, 

At this point one cannot fail to notice that through different viewpoints, 
examples and methods scholars, sometimes serving different disciplines, have 
noticed that there is a structural impediment to Balkan co-existence and'co- 
operation. Though different adjectives were used, like “romantic” or “chauvi- 
nistic", its characteristics and shortcomings (i.e. cultural racism or differentia- 
tion, historical and linguistic continuity) were described well enough to portray 
an image of deeply rooted ethnic nationalism. 

Whether “forgiveness” is a virtue which can flourish in an enyjronment 
where “forgetfulness” is regarded as a curse undermining nations is a serious 
question (or rather a demand) for Balkan education planners that the 

" Thessaloniki congress has not answered. But it is a historic irony if the current 
and least pleasant situation in the Balkan peninsula is compared to the 18th 
century, pre-enlightenment and pre-nationalist era in the same region. Pro- 
fessor Paschalis M. Kitromilides in his attempt to resolve the issue of “Balkan 
mentality” concluded that in those days “the Orthodox religious culture, 
Ottoman rule and the idea of Europe, formed the framework of communi- 
cation which, connected with a clearly recognizable political context, could be 
interpreted as a distinctive, historically plausible ‘mentality’ "!6, Had he gone 
a step further he could have easily argued that these characteristics might 
Andicate a state of proto-nationalism as Hobsbawm has shown", 

Nevertheless, proto-nationalist feelings cannot by themselves shape either 
nations or states. For various reasons, state formation in the Balkans followed 
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an opposite route: the U.S.B(alkans) never joined the U.S.A. Posing today 
counter factual questions like the above, about the essence of Balkan nationa- 
lisms, is neither a proper historical method nor a good excuse to make moral 
judgements about historical events. Therefore the aim of this paper —unlike 
many recent journalistic reports— is not to criticise or to ridicule national 
feelings in the Balkans by exposing the deficiencies of their construction and 
reproduction. However, occasionally counter factual questions do help to 
demonstrate that western mediation and peace making in this region cannot be 
achieved without an in-depth knowledge of local identities and their socio- 
political functions. On the other hand, such questions also provide an 
interesting stimulus for a profound reconsideration.of national interests 
' intended for the use of Balkan politicians and intellectuals alike. 


Museum of the Macedonian Struggle . A BASIL C. GOUNARIS 
Thessaldniki 
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Manufacturing in the Ottoman Empire and Turkey, 1500-1950, ed. by D. 
Quataert, State University of New York Press, Albany 1994, p. 175. 


The State University of New York (SUNY) Series in the Social and 
Economic History of the Middle East continues its effort to provide the 
international scientific community with valuable and interesting books. The 
four contributions that are contained in the present volume were presented in 
a conference held at the State University of New York at Birnghampton in 
November 1990. The participants in this conference were scholars and were 
invited to comment on the contributions. Because of the variety of the fields of 
study at,the participants and the contributing Ottomanists, the corollaries 
which were ultimately drawn up reflects the contribution at these fields of 
study. 

The present volume touches upon a subject of Ottoman studies which has 
for all practical purposes been ignored: that of manufacturing. As the editor 
points out in the introduction, the concentration of the Ottomanists on the 
manufacturing sector of Ottoman economy indicates a new development in 
Ottoman studies. Until recently the Ottoman empire was considered by scho- 
lars as an agrarian or agriculture-based state. The present volume wishes to 


reverse this view. Unlike the older view, the problems inherent in this new - 


view are abundant, beginning with the sparsity and scarcity of the sources for 
the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries and continuing with the variety of languages, 
with which most of the available material was written. Each, of the contribu- 
tors tries to surpass these problems and to form a composition according to the 
suitability of the sources. 

S. Faroqhi examines the Ottoman manufacturing in the 16th and 17th 
centuries in her contribution under the title “Labor Recruitment and Control in 
* the Ottoman Empire (Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries)”. The major con- 
' cern is the mobilization of the labor brought about by the state. The manu- 
facture depended on the interchange of war and peace. At wartime a whole 
. mechanism was mobilized in order to supply the army. Manufacturers played 
a significant role in this procedure, either by joining in the campaigns and 
transporting all their equipments, or by preparing and sending products for the 
army in the battlefields. As a matter of fact, in those periods, the dominant 
role in manufacturing was played by the state. The remuneration of the state 
to the manufacturers was low. Similarly, the craftsmen were called to parti- 
cipate in the operation of public works. Although these services were compul- 
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. sory, the state gave the manufacturers the opportunity to buy. out these servi- 
ces. Another aspect of the labor mechanism was slavery. Faroqhi, after 
examining the well-documented and prosperous silk-manufacture of Bursa in 
the 16th century, argues that the presence of slaves in the Ottoman manu- 
facture of the 16th and 17th centuries was not important. Apart from the 
manufacturers, some candidate janissaries could work in the manufacture as 
* unskilled laborers. The mining sector was also quite profitable for the Sultan, 
to whom belonged the ownership. In most cases —if not in all of them— the 
exploitation of the minings was granted to private conductors. Finally, Faroqhi 
gives some informations about the "civilian" factor in the manufacture. 
Although the sources almost without exception speak about the role of the 
state in the economy, there is a presence of private investors in manufacture. 
Most of them were putting-out merchants, who invested in the flourishing 
manufactures of silk (Bursa) and cotton (Aegean coastland of Asia Minor). 
Faroqhi concludes that during these centuries Ottoman manufacturing passed 
through a number of crises, for which we are bad-informed. The state played 
the basic role in manufacturing, especially in wartime. This fact does not 
differentiate the Ottoman state from states of Western Europe. The compa- 
rison between France, the Habsburg Empire and the Ottoman Empire in that 
field of research bears witness to this statement, so as to speak about a 
compatibility of the Ottoman economy to that of the Western states. | 
In his “Ottoman Industry in the Eighteenth Century: General Framework, 
Characteristics, and Main Trends” M. Genç determines firstly the three 
principles of the Ottoman economic policy, dominating in that century: Provi- 
sionism is the trend of securing supplies in the market, traditionalism states 
for the preservation of existing conditions and.the avoidence of changes and 
fiscalism aims at maximizing treasury income. The import substitution policy 
of the state led to the limitation of expenses and gave rise to the miri mu- 
' bayaa regime (provision of the state at a price lower than the market prices) 
and the malikane sistemi (life-term tax farming system). Although artisan 
organization tended to be more autonomous than the previous period, the 
state, following a protectionist policy, intervened in the activities of private 
' ownership and controlled them. Furthermore, it created obstacles for capital 
accumulation and suppressed the ayans, the conveyors of the capitalistic pro- 
cess. The ban of exports affected the rural industry, which displayed a 
remarkable extension in production. The concentration of Ottoman industry on 
ordinary commodities rendered it completely dependent, for luxury products, 
on imports. The wars, that took place at the watershed of the eighteenth 
- century, reduced the possibilities of importation (e.g. because of the rise of 
prices). Consequently, the state decided to invest in manufactures. Three such 
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manufactures are dealt with here by Geng: a) The woolen cloth manufacture, 
founded firstly in 1703 and finally —after the insurrection of August 1703— 
again in 1709, as a result of the difficulties put forward by the war of 1683- 
1699. This manufacture survived till 1732 when it was abandoned mainly 
because of international competition and the inappropriateness of raw mate- 
rials. b) The silk manufacture established in Istanbul —as the previous one— 
in 1720, following the war of 1714-1718. Experts for this operation were found 
among the master weavers of Chios. Due to some privileges, granted to its 
non-Muslim weavers, and to the protection by imperial decrees, this industry 
flourished for at least forty years. Its disappearance from the market was 
caused by the stiff competition of the other silk producers of the Empire. c) 
The sail cloth manufacture was the most long-lived. .Founded in 1709, it 
continued to be in operation till the mid-nineteenth century. Three factors 
were responsible for this endurance: the non-necessity of a new technology or 
qualified workers, the stable demand of the products by the navy and the 
handling of this manufacture by a manager, who acted for personal interest 
and under monopoly regulations. 

Taking the textile industries as a case study, D. Quataert in his “Ottoman 
Manufacturing in the Nineteenth Century" tries to demonstrate that there was 
not a decline of the Ottoman manufacturing in nineteenth century, as it has 
been thought. To support this argument he presents the activities of the 
manufacture for the domestic market, claiming that the historiography has 
taken into consideration only the export-oriented production, although the 

` nucleus of the nineteenth Ottoman industry was the domestic market. Before 
studying individual cases, Quataert exhibits the main reasons for the lack of 
mechanized factories in the Ottoman Empire. According to him, international 
politics, the lack of security in the early years of nineteenth century in the 
Empire, the lack of water resources, low population densities and the 
resistance of the Ottoman populace to factory formation were the reasons for 
this backwardness. Beginning with the study.of the manufacturing for domestic 
market, he refers to yarn production. The founding of cotton yarn factories 
could be traced to two periods, firstly during the 1870s and 1880s and secondly 
after 1896. The majority of them were situated in the areas of Izmir, Adana 
and Salonica. Hand spinning pre-dominated for factory yarns were produced at 
a limited level. The replacement of British- with Ottoman-made yarn was the 
major concern of the manufacturers. Cloth manufacture remained one of the 
most productive fields. The Salonica region and east-central Asia Minor were 
centers of wool cloth production, whereas for cotton cloth manufacturing 
almost every region of the Ottoman Middle East was productive: Tokat in 
northern Asia Minor, Arapkir in the northwest of Harput, Aintab in the north 
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of Aleppo, Aleppo itself and the Diyarbakir region. The silk manufacture, 
especially in the domain of raw silk reeling, took a significant position in the 
export market. Mainly in Bursa, but equally in other regions such as Salonica, 
Amasya and Izmir, silk mills gained in achievements and after the imba- 
lances caused by the price crisis between 1870-1892, the raw silk prices 
reached again the previous level and a period of stabilization was witnessed. 
Finally, the most well-known industrial export activity was carpet making. 
Because of the continuously increased demand for Ottoman rugs by the 
Western aesthetic taste, the production grew considerably from the 1850s till 
World War, 1. Having as a center'the town of Usak, where various nomadic 
Turkish tribes had arrived, rug-making extended to the whole of Western Asia 
Minor and challenged many of the Izmir merchant houses to involve them- 
selves ir the export management of rugs. Another center, around the town of 
Sivas, had been developed in the nineteenth century, mote Khugasanian 
and Persian designs. 7 
C. Keyder in “Manufacturing in the Ottoman Empire and in Republican 
Turkey, ca. 1900-1950” indicates firstly-the three prevailing types of manu- 
facturing in the nineteenth century and correlates them with the social groups 
which had been formed during that century. Traditional small industries were 
traced in the small towns and the countryside. Their basic unit of production 
was the household and they catered mosty to local markets. The social group, 
who worked in this type of manufacturing, was mainly the small peasantry of 
fOttoman Anatolia. The second type contained.the state-owned enterprises, 
` benefited by the protectionist policy of the state. The bureaucrats managed the 
: majority of such industries, but were unable to respond to the changing 
. conditions of the international market. Thirdly, the urban undustries had been 
undertaken by the emerging dynamic bourgeoisie of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century. This type of manufacturing revealed a capitalistic 
mode of production organization. The intermediary class, which supported 
these enterprises, consisted of non- Muslim Ottoman subjects, namely Greeks 
and Armenians. After the ten-year war ‘of 1912-1922, which brought as a re- 
sult the transition of the Empire into a national-based state, the picture had 
changed. State enterprises took no part in the reconstuction of the 1920s. 
Despite this fact, the other two types also suffered from the consequences of 
the War. The departure of the, major part of the non-Muslim businessmen 
(Greek; Armenians) created a vacuum both in the social structure and in the - 
economic activity. Notwithstanding the fact that some of them stayed in Tur- 
key, the Muslims could not fill in the void, because of the lack of previous ex- 
perience. The local-market-oriented manufactures had been organized —befo- 
. re the War— by Greeks and Armenians (as the case of silk manufacture in the 
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region of Bursa indicates), whereas the Muslims who had come from Greece 
were not experienced in such activities. In urban industries, the new govern- 
ment, following a national-oriented policy, encouraged the promoting of Mu- 
slim-owned enterprises and, conversely, put limitations to Christian enter- 
prises. The world economic crisis of the 1930s, only six years after the peace, 
had dismantled the import and export merchants. In order to recover from this 
bad situation the state imposed a protectionist policy. Apart from taking 
measures for the encouragement of Industry —such as a series of decrees and 
the formation of the first private bank (Ig Bankas1)— the state introduced a ' 
five-year plan for the promotion of manufacturing, modeled after the Soviet 
prototype. In the 1930s the state-enterprises succeeded in contributing to 
manufacture; the private sector had been represented only by the small group 
of the Salonician dónme with limited acquisitions in the process of industriali- 
zation, and the landlords of the Cukurova region (Cilicia), who were quite 
independent from State intervention. During World War II Turkey had wit- 
nessed the characteristics of a wartime economy: black-market, rise in prices, 
shortage of goods and accumulation of capital for some merchants. The 
imposition of the Wealth Levy (Varlik Vergisi) had affected principally the 
remaining non-Muslim bourgeoisie and caused the departure of almost all of 
them, except for the Jewish Salonicians of Istanbul. Post-war manufacturing 
was characterized mainly by the essential role of the United States in it. 
Mechanization of agrarian as well as urban industries, the inflow of American 
capital, the expansion of the role of private entrepreneurs in manufacturing 
were the basic principles of the American patronage in Turkish industry. In 
this way Turkey began to be incorporated into the world economic system. 

As D. Quataert points out in "Afterward", the Ottoman Empire presents 
a plethora of variables, e.g. regarding state intervention, natural resources 
and market size, which influenced its manufacturing. There is a need to define 
the similarities and differences with other economies. Furthermore, Ottoma- 
nists should concentrate on the application of the basic points sketched out in 
this volume to local history case studies. 

In our opinion the aims of this volume have been attained. The four con- 
tributions constitute a very good introduction to the question of Ottoman 
manufacturing. The scarcity of material is still the major obstacle for this 
endeavor, especially for the first centuries of Ottoman history. The contribu- 
. tors, four leading and prolific Ottomanists of the world, have approached the 
main subject from different points of view, according to the available mate- 
rial. Faroqhi gives a picture of the mobilization of labor in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, examining all its aspects; and summarizing the recent 
international bibliography. Using largely primary sources, Genc concentrates 
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on the state-sponsored industries, failing, however, to refer to the social con- 
ditions which favoured these evolutions. Quataert examines a specific field of 
Ottoman manufacturing, trying to prove the dynamic presence of the private 
sector, forgetting to refer to the impact cf Tanzimat on these evolutions; his 
treatment transgresses from the general character of the entire volume. 
Finally, the best contribution, that of Keyder, includes the social parameter in 
the economic conditions and offers a well-organized story of Ottoman and 
Turkish manufactüring during the first half of the twentieth century, applying 
its essential principles to some particular cases and/or examples. In spite of 
these peculiarities, the volume deserves the attention of the Ottomanists and 
the Economic historians as well. It opens new perspectives on the study of 
industry in a pre-modem state. Comparisons with other states and case studies 
in the Ottoman environment are of a great importance. 


PHOKION KOTZAGEORGIS 


The Magical and Aesthetic in the Folklore of Balkan Slavs: Papers of Inter- 
` national Conference, Folkloristic Stadies 1, edited by Dejan D. Ajdatié, 
Belgrade 1994, pp. 170. 


This collection comprises 22 of the 26 papers delivered at a conference on 
The Magical and Aesthetical in the Folklore of Balkan Slavs, which took place 
in Belgrade on 9 and 10 October 1993 at the suggestion of Jasminka Dok- 
manovié and Dejan Ajdatié. The focus of the conference was popular beliefs 
as reflected in the customs, traditions, and language of the Slavonic peoples of 
the Balkan peninsula, chiefly in Serbia, Bulgaria, and the Former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia. The papers are published in the writers’ own English 
translations. Although the studies discuss various aspects of popular belief in 
magic, the thematic categories into whizh these aspects may be divided are 
not immediately apparent to the reader, for the order in which the papers are 
published contributes nothing to the thematic coherence and cohesion of the 
book as a whole; 

. Let me give some examples. Mirjana Detelié (pp. 39-44) analyses the 
common thread running through the Serbian Zenidba Duÿanova, Zenidba 
Sibinjanin Janka, and Zenidba Mata Srijemca, and draws parallels between 
` ancient myths and the story of the clever, handsome young man who conquers 
death through his wisdom and by his marriage produces life as a symbol of 
fertility. Hatidža Krnjević (pp. 45-53) analyses the semantic content and the 
origin of one variant of the story of the hero who, at his wife's behest, kills his 
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mother and brings back her heart as a gift for his beloved. Violeta Piruze- 
Tasevska (pp. 65-8) gathers together the principal motifs relating to the 
magical abilities of the heroes of the Slavo-Macedonian folktales; but she 
makes no comparative reference to magical folktales from Bulgaria at least. 

Dejan Ajdaëié (pp. 69-76) discusses the transition from the ritual to the 
decorative significance of the magic phrase or word in all genres of folk- 
literature —songs, tales, and epics. A specific type of folksong is the subject of 
Dragoslav. Devié’s paper (pp. 99-109), the beekeeper's call to the queen of 
the swarm. Known in Serbia as matkanje, it is, Dević believes, a relic of 
ancient apotropaic appeals and its purpose is to protect the bee-keeper from 
the bees. Boris N. Putilov (pp. 27-37) analyses the typology of the magical 
element in the heroic (junak) songs of Bulgaria and Serbia (whose protagonist 
is usually Marko) and the hajduk songs of Montenegro. 

Ljubinko Radenkovié’s article (pp. 21-6) is extremely interesting, pre- 
senting a wealth of information about the nature and the powers of animals in 
the beliefs of the Serbs in particular, as also in those of other Slavonic peo- 
ples. Olivera Vasié (pp. 111-15) conducts a global investigation of the Serbs’ 
ritual appeals for rain (dodele) in three different areas of Serbia (Azbukovica, 
Takovo, and Crnorecje). Vasilika Kuzmanova (pp. 117-22) concisely links the 
lazarka tradition in Bulgaria with the ancient fertility rites which marked the 
unmarried maiden's social transition from girlhood to nubile womanhood. 

Biljana Sikimié’s subject (pp. 77-84) lies in a completely different area: : 
she succinctly and precisely analyses the linguistic structure of the magical 
` text and the linguistic typology of the magic phrase. Iveta Todorova-Pirgova 
(pp. 139-47) gives a detalled account of the Bulgarian ritual conducted to 
"cure" ednomesede. This relates to the belief that people born in the same 
month as a deceased relation will suffer or be at risk, because they will bear 
the same characteristics as their "double", and these characteristics can be 
eradicated only by magical means. 

The last three papers do form a thematic unit: they all concern the revival 
of a belief in magic in modern, post-Communist Bulgaria. Milena Benovska- 
Sübkova (pp. 149-55), Evgenia Miceva (pp. 157-63), and Radost Ivanova (pp. 
165-71) share the view that since the change of régime in Bulgaria in the late 
'80s, in their efforts to adjust to the new circumstances, a large segment of the 
Bulgarian people has begun to turn to magic again and regained their belief in 
parapsychological phenomena. ; 

Taking the proceedings of the conference all together, one can draw a 
number of general conclusions about both the subject matter and the publi- 
cation as a whole. Although certain papers are extremely informative about 
the manifestations of magic among the south Slavonic peoples, the following 
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points must nevertheless be made. 


1. It seems to be a common assumption by most of the writers that 
symbolic acts, such as sacrifice, have undergone a significative shift from the 
magical, sacred, and ritual to the purely aesthetic. However, the distinction is 

` not always apparent and is not invariably accepted by the reader. 

2. Very few references are made to Balkan folklore in general. Customs 
which most of these scholars attribute mainly to the Slavs do not seem to have 
been sought in the Turkish, Albanian, Greek, or Romanian folk traditions; 
though such investigations would, I think, be enlightening as regards the inter- 
pretation of the concepts of magic and aesthetics among the south Slavonic 
peoples. Even the distinction *Balkan Slavs" seems somewhat arbitrary, in 
view of some writers' insistence on drawing parallels with the Ukrainians, the 
Russians, and other Slavs. A 

3. Although a number of the writers relate the customs ‘and beliefs they 
examine to similar traditions found in ancient cultures (in Egypt and India, for 
instance), very little reference is made to the Islamic faith and tradition, 
` which undoubtedly had a major influence in the area under discussion. ; 

4. The editing of the volume leaves much to be desired. To begin with, 
the English translations are poor as regards not only spelling, but also 
grammar and expression. It is hard to see why the book is titled The Magical 
and Aesthetic in the Folklore of Balkan Slavs, when the title of the conference 
was The Magical and Aesthetical in the Folklore of Balkan Slavs, which is 
also more correct. The sub-title certainly needs an indefinite article —Papers 
of [an] International Conference. Another major fault is the lack of consistency 
in the Latin transliteration of the Cyrillic alphabet, two systems sometimes 
being used in one and the same article: Georgieva, for instance, uses both ch 
and & for the sound /t//(istoricheskaja and učenie). A double apostrophe is 
used for the Bulgarian semivowel (M. Benovska-Säbkova, bälgarski) rather 
than the by now customary 4. The name of one of the contributors is given in 
the Slavo-Macedonian form of “Tselakoski” in the table of contents, but as 
“Tselakovski” at the beginning of his article. It must be said, however, that it 
is useful to have the numbers of the first and last pages of each article printed 
at te beginning of the article next to the general-running head. 


In view of the fact that this volume is intended to be the first in a series 
titled Folkloristic Studies, it is to be hoped that subsequent publications will 
display greater consistency in matters regarding both language and editing. 


Institute for Balkan Studies ALEXANDRA IOANNIDOU 
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Thanos Veremis, Greece's Balkan Entanglement (ELIAMEP-Y ALCO, Athens 
1995), 134 pp. 


At a time when Greece's *Macedonian" policy is still subject to acri- 
monious party wrangling, while only recently it was the target of bitter 
foreign criticism, Professor Veremis' book may seem a preciously "different" 
approach. It is a scholarly attempt to interpret the Greek attitude towards the 
Balkan situation which resulted from the collapse of the region's communist 
regimes and the dissolution of Yugoslavia. What is more, the abundance of 
shallow interpretations of the latest Balkan crisis offered by many in the 
West, more often than not based on pseudohistorical “analogies”, has prom- 
pted the author to present his main theme in a historically informed way. The 
text is primarily aimed at foreign readers, who are not necessarily familiar 
with the,complexities of Balkan and Greek history and politics. Thus, the book 
appropriately begins with a brief but lucid presentation of modern Greek 
history, from the establishment of the Greek state in 1830 to the end of the 
civil war in 1949, 

Chapter II deals with the post- War efforts to promote forms of multi- 
lateral co-operation across ideological boundaries in the Balkans —a dear 
cause to successive Greek governments after 1974. These efforts, of course, 
broke down by 1990-1991, as the downfall of the communist dictatorships was 
followed by an outburst of nationalist rhetoric and the rekindling of earlier 
feuds. Confronted with this situation, the foreign policies of Western Europe 


and Greece proved wanting in many respects. Noting this “absence of [a] 


unified [European] policy" towards the post-communist Balkans, Professsor 
Veremis does not shrink from putting forward concrete proposals for a con- 
structive, stabilising Western approach to the region's problems: his dis- 
cussion of various steps, designed to: promote democracy, free market eco- 
nomy, political dialogue and stability, conveys an air of both expertise in 
international affairs and much needed common sense. 

The search for security in post-Cold War Balkans requires a clear 
understanding of the regional issues at stake: the resurgence of nationalism 
and its troublesome effects constitute the main subject of the following three 
chapters of this book. In Chapter III, the author observes the precarious value 
of self-determination as a normative principle in international relations, 
especially when its application is not accompanied by democratic rule and 
respect for human rights. It is this latter defficiency of the post-war political 
settlement in Central-Eastern Europe that Professor Veremis, in common 
with many liberal analysts, holds responsible for the current trend towards 
ethnic strife and political disintegration. Further, he is quite critical when 
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assessing the role of Germany and the United States in the break-up of 
Yugoslavia and the protracted conflict that ensued. Yet the author far from 
subscribes to a “conspiracy theory" of any sort. The low priority accorded to 
the region by most Western policy makers may well explain the lamentable 
record of crisis-management in former Yugoslavia: “the Balkans are no 
longer the powder keg of Europe but a decaying backwater cut off from the 
prospect of communication with the Western community" (p. 55). 

One can hardly disagree with the author, when, in Chapter IV, he states 
that anachronistic views do die hard in this corner of Europe. The resurrection 
of the Macedonian controversy, since Skopje deserted Belgrade in September 
1991, and the tortuous course of Greek foreign policy ever since may well be 
a case in point. After a brief but clear description of the irredentist legacy 
burdening the former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, Professor Veremis 
provides a full account of developments in the issue, both on the diplomatic 
level and on the domestic political scene of the parties involved. The reader is 
able to follow the flow and ebb;of events from the declaration of “Mace- 
donian" independence and the 16 December 1991 decision of the European 
Council of Ministers, through the Pineiro and Vance-Owen "packages", the 
imposition of the: Greek embargo on FYROM, until the summer of 1994 —a: 
year before the eventual interim agreement of New York. The author's is a 
candid assessment of Greek policy: “Greece’s handling of the ‘Macedonian’ 
question”, he states, “constitutes a case study of how diplomacy fails when It is 
hinged on domestic politics" (p. 92). And his narrative provides ample justifi- 
cation for this conclusion. 

The blend of populist and nationalistic rhetoric characteristic of Greek 
politics of the last fifteen years or so and its negative effect abroad have 
apparently led Professor Veremis to probe into the "elusive content", as he 
puts it, of Greek nationalism. The rough treatment which Greece has re- 
peatedly received in the columns of the foreign Press is, according to the 
author, often influenced by a misreading of Greek nationalism. Historical 
factors that condition a nation's image of itself are often overlooked by foreign 
commentators as they level their criticism on current issues; and these factors 
need to be reminded. Veremis argues that Greek nationalism has been pre- 
mised on claims for a cultural, not racial, continuity of Hellenism, a rather 
flexible approach, which allowed for the eventual integration of various 
linguistic and cultural groups into a —now— homogeneous national com- 
munity. The author further acknowledges the transformations of Greek natio- 
nälist ideology, from the aggressive 19th century irredentism to the “defen- 
sive, exclusive and parochial” national ideology of the post-Civil War era and 
the verbal assertiveness of the PASOK governments vis-d-vis Greece's. We- 
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stern partners. 2: 

The book comes complete with a review article on five recent titles, four 
dealing with Balkan affairs and one with nationalism and national identity. 
- This may seem somewhat redundant for a text that in the previous chapters 
has served its stated purpose well. To be sure, more questions are raised than 
can possibly be answered in 134 pages. Cardinal issues, such as the content, 
role and transformations of nationalism, the purported analytical framework 
of this work, are treated rather briefly. Yet one comes to the end of this 
concise work with a clearer mind about the historical background and factual 
aspects of Greece's latest Balkan entanglement, and enough “food” for further 
thought and discussion. 


Aristotle University of Thessaloniki YIANNIS STEFANIDIS 


Gunnar Hering, Nostos. Gesammelte Schriften zur stüdosteuropüischen Ge- 
schichte. Herausgegeben von Maria A. Stassinopoulou. Frankfurt/M. etc., 
Peter Lang 1995. S. 380. 


Aus der Festschrift zum 60. Geburtstag ist eine Gedenkschrift geworden: 
der Wiener Neogrüzistik-Professor und bekannte Historiker ist am 22.12.1994 
einem heimtückischen Leiden erlegen. Er ist vor allem bekannt geworden 
durch seine Dissertation zu Kyrillos Lukaris Okumenisches Patriarchat und 
europüische Politik 1620-1638. Wiesbaden 1968 (griechische Übersetzung 
Athen 1992) und seine zweibändige Darstellung der griechischen Parteien- 
geschichte Die politischen Parteien in Griechenland 1821-1936, München 1992 
stellt eine umfassende, analytische und mit vielen Neuwertungen versehene 
Dokumentation des politischen und öffentlichen Lebens Griechenlands von der 
Staatengründung bis zur Metaxas-Diktatur dar. Prüzision der Quellener- 
schlieBung, Genauigkeit in der Aufarbeitung, Überprüfbarkeit der Ergebnisse, 
klare gedankliche Konzeptionen, Einbettung der Teilphänomene in Uber- 
Breifende Strukturen waren überhaupt wesentliche Charakteristika seines 
Arbeitsstils. Seine Beschäftigung mit Ethnostereotypen und die entmystifi- 
zierende Rationalität, mit der er vor allem den südosteuropäischen National- 
mythen und Geschichtsideologemen begegnete, sind wegweisend für die 
Balkan-Historiker der Zukunft. Die im FS-Band zusammengestellten Arbeiten 
dokumentieren nicht nur die methodische Unbestechlichkeit, sondern darliber- 
hinaus einen übergreifenden Interessenshorizont und eine Vorliebe für inter- 
disziplinäre Fragestellungen. Sprachbegabung und stupende Quellenkenntnis, 
theoretische Kompetenz und eine unstillbare Neugier verbinden sich zu einer 
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seltenen Konstellation wissenschaftlicher Profiliertheit und eines unver- 
kennbaren Forschungsstils, der auf einem schwierigen Arbeitsfeld, der von 
Mythologemen und tendenziósen Darstellungen nur so strotzenden Geschichte 
SUdosteuropas, gesicherte und überprüfbare Ergebnisse erstellen kann. 

Die Einzelbeiträge entstammen den Jahren 1979 bis 1992 und sind in 
Zeitschriften, Kongreßakten, Sammelbänden oder Handbüchern veröffentlicht. 
Sie werden hier ohne Veränderungen abgedruckt, wurden aber neugesetzt und 
mit durchlaufender Paginierung versehen. Der erste’ Aufsatz “Griechenland 
vom Lausanner Frieden bis zum Ende der Obersten-Diktatur 1923-1974” (S. 
11-47, zuerst im Handbuch der europäischen Geschichte. Ed. Th. Schieder. 
7/2. Stuttgart 1979, S. 1313-1338) stellt eine Überblicksdarstellung zur griechi- 
schen Zeitgeschichte dar, die trotz der groBen Fortschritte auf diesem Sektor 
in den letzten Jahren von ihrer Gültigkeit nichts eingebüßt hat. Es folgt “Die 

, Bulgaren in den Schriften griechischer Intellektueller in der ersten Hälfte des 

19. Jahrhunderts" (S. 49-72, Münchner Zeitschrift für Balkankunde 3, 1980, S. 
47-66), der den griechisch-bulgarischen Beziehungen vor dem Kirchenstreit in 
der Mitte des vergangenen Jahrhunderts nachgeht, wie sie sich in den 
Schriften von Vulgaris, Saripolos, Pitzipios, Gudas u.a. manifestieren, die den 
Gedanken einer orthodoxen Balkanfóderation im Sinne von Rigas promo- 
vieren. “Orthodoxie und Protestantismus" (S. 73-130, XVI, Internat. Byzan- 
tinistenkongreB. Wien, 4.-9. Okt. 1981 Akten. Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen 
Byzantinistik 31/2, 1981, S. 823-874) bietet ein groBangelegtes Gemälde, 
wobei sich Hering auf wohlvertrautem Boden bewegt: systematisch untersucht 
werden auf der einen Seite die Hussiten, Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin und 
Zwingli sowie die Engländer in ihrer Stellung zur Orthodoxie, auf der 
anderen Seite die Rumänen, die Griechen, die Russen, Polen-Litauén, die 
Ungarn, das Ókumenische Patriarchat in ihrem Verhältnis zu den protestanti- 
schen Kirchen. Hering ist für eine solche Übersicht wohlgerüstet, war er doch 
von 1973-1983 Prof. für die gesamte Osteuropäische Geschichte an der Univ. 
Göttingen. : 

In origineller Weise werden die Tagebücher des Diktators Ioannis 
Metaxas ausgewertet: "Rache am Vaterland? Anmerkungen zur Persónlichkeit 
des Ioannis Metaxas” (S. 131-148, BYZANTIOX. Festschrift für Herbert 
Hunger zum 70. Geburtstag. Wien 1984, S. 121-136); es fügt sich das Bild 
eines problembelasteten Offiziers, der keine Anerkennung findet und dessen 
gequälte Verklemmungen sich erst nach dem Ausbruch des italienisch- 
griechischen Krieges lósen. Einen groBräumigen historischen Überblick zu 
den Folgewirkungen der Zweiten Tlirkenbelagerung von Wien bietet die 
Studie: “Das Jahr 1683 und die orthodoxen Völker Südosteuropas" (S. 149-175, 
Römische Historische Mitteilungen 26, 1984, S. 361-385), die Einstellungen 
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und Verhaltensweisen, Erwartungen und Zweifel der christlichen Balkan- 
völker in und nach diesen Kriegen untersucht, sowie den Änderungen der 
langfristigen Rahmenbedingungen in diesem Raum nachgeht, die letztlich die 
Ausgangskonstellation für die Wiedergeburtszeit im 19. Jahrhundert bilden; 
vorgegangen wird nach geographischen Räumen: Moldau, Walachei und Sie- 
benbürgen, Montenegro, Hercegovina, die zentralbalkanischen Gebiete Ser- 
bien, Griechenland, Bulgarien, und die griechischen Inseln; die Hoffnungen 
der Balkanchristen richteten sich fast durchwegs nicht auf die Kaiserlichen, 
sondern auf Rußland. “Neofit Rilski in Samokov 1828: Bemühungen um die 
Herausgabe einer frühen Fassung seines griechisch-bulgarischen Wörterbuchs” 
(S. 177-187, Internat. Kongreß für Bulgaristik, Sofia 23.5.-3.6.1986. Sofija 
1987, S. 48-58) beschäftigt sich mit einem der Hauptwerkzeuge der Auf- 
klärungsbewegung, die die Wörterbücher bildeten, auf die die Balkanvölker 
in der Bezeption der Griechischen Aufklärung angewiesen waren. Philolo- 
gisch-linguistische, historische und ideologische Dimensionen der griechischen 
Sprachfrage untersucht die folgende Studie: “Die Auseinandersetzungen Uber 
die neugriechische Schriftsprache” (S. 189-264, Sprachen und Nationen im 
Balkanraum. Die historischen Bedingungen der Entstehung der heutigen 
Nationalsprachen. Ed. Chr. Hannick. Köln/Wien 1987, S. 125-194), die der 
Entwicklung der Auseinanderrsetzungen vor allem in der ideologischen 
Perspektive seit dem 18. Jahrhundert nachgeht. Die folgende Studie ist einem 
Kapitel der Handels- und Sozialgeschichte gewidmet: "Die griechische 
Handelsgesellschaft in Tokaj. Ihre innere Ordnung und ihre Auflósung 1801" 
(S. 265-281, Südost-Forschungen 46, 1987, S. 79-93). Darauf folgt “Entxlv- 
6vvot aoguAuoxat, 'eOvixóqoova eoyatixd axovxe(a' xat o ‘apels egyamns’. 
O voudquns tnc Adguoas xav to cuvdixaAtatix6 xCvnua tov 1919" (S. 283- 
301, Zuuztóato yia tov EAevdegıo BewibéAo. Toaxtixd. 3-5 Aex. 1986. Athen 
1988, S. 187-206), eine Analyse der Politik und Ideologie der Liberalen Partei 
in der Provinz anhand eines Fallbeispiels. Auf die bulgarisch-griechischen 
Beziehungen kommt der folgende Artikel zurück: “Der Konflikt des Oku- 
menischen Patriarchats und des bulgarischen Exarchats mit der Pforte 1890" 
(S. 303-326, Südost-Forschungen 47, 1988, S. 187-208). 

Den SchluB bilden zwei Studien, die in besonderer Weise der Entmytho- 
logisierung von historischen Klischee-Vorstellungen und der Enttarnung von 
Ethnostereotypen dienen: “Die Osmanenzeit im Selbstverständnis der Völker 
Südosteuropas" (S. 327-362, Die Staaten Slidosteuropas und die Osmanen. Ed. 
H. G. Majer. Südosteuropa-Jahrbuch 19, München 1989, S. 335-380), mit den 
Unterkapiteln: 1. Die Osmanenzeit im Selbstverstündnis der Trüger der 
politischen Systeme, 2. Die Osmanenzeit in der Historiographie: Topoi und 
Ideologeme, 3. Die Osmanenzeit in den Volkstraditionen. Die Studie endet 
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mit bedenkenswerten Einsichten: “Ebenso wie die Herausbildung von Tradi- 

tionen aus dem Überlieferungsbestand gehören intentionale Geschichtsbilder, 

ideologische Positionen und Werturteile zur Geschichte der Personen, Schich- 

ten und Generationen, die sie hervorgebracht, geglaubt und weitergegeben 

haben; sie dokumentieren die Einstellung dieser Menschen zur Vergangenheit 

und dürfen mit der Vergangenheit selbst nicht verwechselt werden. Der 

Umstand, daß sich solche Einstellungen als ziemlich resistent gegen Kritik 

erweisen und von Machtträgern und Interessensgruppen oft massiv unterstützt 

werden, daß aus Geschichtsbildern Begeisterung und Haß erwachsen kann, 

macht diese Geschichtsbilder nicht respektabel, sondern verdächtig. Aufklä- 

rung über die Geschichte muß daher Aufklärung über die Dispositionen und 

Einstellungen derer einschließen, die sich der Geschichte zuwenden” (S. 361). 

Geschichtsschreibung als Ideologiekritik der Historiker selbst. Die letzte 

Studie hat den Titel: “Zum Problem der Ursachen revolutionärer Erhebungen - 
am Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts” (S. 363-378, Nationalrevolutionäre Bewe- 
gungen in Südosteuropa im 19. Jahrhundert. München 1992, S. 17-30); sie 

endet in polemischen Tönen gegen die “nationalistische Geschichtstheologie”: 

“Pauschaulurteile, die mehr auf Unkenntnis beruhen, braucht der Historiker 

nicht. Die allenthalben ausbrechenden Identitätsneurose mag Hurra-Rufe, die 

Glorifizierung von Helden und die schlichte Manipulation von Geschichte her- 

vorrufen —am Nachdenken liber die Vergangenheit hindern solche Einstel- 

lungen. Die manichäische Einteilung der Welt und der Geschichte in Revo- 

lution und Konterrevolution, Helden und Verräter, Gut und Böse, Fortschritt 

und Reaktion fördert nicht die Erkenntnis. Geschichtsforschung ist Kein 

Verfahren zur Produktion patriotischer oder sonstiger politischer Mythen, 

sondern immer ein kritisches Unternehmen und nur dadurch kann sie über 
Vergangenheit aufklären” (S. 378). 


Athen/Wien WALTER PUCHNER 
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WINTHROP LINDSA Y ADA MS, 
HISTORICAL PERCEPTIONS OF GRECO-MACEDONIAN ETHNICITY 
IN THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


Whatever the perceptions and problems of Greek and Macèdonian 
ethnicity among themselves in the Age of Philip and Alexander, those 
questions took on their own dynamics in the Hellenistic period. 
Partially because of the expanded orbit of their own Hellenic world 
following the conquests and death of Alexander, and largely because the 
principals were forced to deal with large numbers of people for whom 
the traditional ethnic differentiation between the two was essentially 
meaningless, the distinctions and barriers between Greeks and Mace- 
donians broke down. Demetrius Poliorcetes could still reorganize a 
*League of Corinth" to aid the Antigonid cause in Greece in 302 B.C., 
and the propaganda slogan of "freedom and autonomy" for the Greek 
cities (£AevOepta «ai abtovonia) was used throughout the period, but in 
its political rather than ethnic sense. 

By the end of the Third Century, Polybius (quoting from the treaty 
between Hannibal and Philip V) referred to the exchange of oaths bet- 
ween “Macedonia and the rest of Greece" (7.9.3) and Carthage to uphold 
that treaty's obligations, in what clearly was an official formula 
accepted by both the Carthaginians and Macedonians. Likewise, the 
Acharnanian envoy Lykiskos (again in Polybius), addressing the Spar- 
tans on the Aetolian threat, spoke of the politics and rivalry among 
Greek states, but in doing so specifically stated that Achaea and 
Macedonia were of the same people (6uogvAouc) (9.32.7). Whether 
dealing with external or internal threats, the ethnic perceptions of the 
Greeks and Macedonians had become inclusive. Finally, despite the 
Roman organization of a province of Macedonia separate from Greece 
in the Second Century, Strabo prefaced his treatment of Macedonia in 
the First Century with the statement that Macedonia was part of Greece, 
but then had to go on to justify placing it topographically. in the study 
with Thrace (7.9). Clearly a transformation had occurred in which 
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Macedonia as part of Greece became the standard paradigm, and any 
deviation from that must be explained. 


LAWRENCE A. TRITLE 
ATHENIAN FRIENDS, MACEDONIAN ENEMIES 


Who were the ancient Macedonians: Greek or a Greek-like people 
inhabiting the mountainous region to the north of Greece proper? This 
issue has been debated by scholars through the twentieth century and in 
the early 1990s even figured in political discussions from Skopje to 
Athens and beyond. The problem is usually approached from q view- 
point of “otherness”, i.e., that Greeks and Macedonians were different. 
This paper suggests that the opposite viewpoint be considered, namely 
that the differences between Greeks and Macedonians were nas that 
only degrees of “sameness” separated them. 

This paper proceeds from this initial rationale. It investigates the 
relationships and particularly the friendships cultivated and enjoyed by 
Athenians and Macedonians, hence the title *Athenian Friends, Macedo- 
nian Enemies". Examination of these relationships suggests that the 
practice and observance of the Greek ritual of xenia —guest friendship— 
found in Homeric times continued into the relatively sophisticated 
classical era where it occasionally created misunderstandings of one kind 
or another for those bound by it. Yet these practices are part of Helle- 
nic life and suggest another reason for arguing that the ancient Macedo- 
nians were Greek. 


D. HATZOPOULOS 


CHARLES XII OF SWEDEN AND STANISLAUS LESZCYNSKI, KING OF POLAND, 
IN THE CORRESPONDENCE OF NICHOLAS MAVROKORDATOS 


. Following the disastrous defeat inflicted upon his army by the 
Russians at Poltava on June 27, 1709, Charles XII, king of Sweden, and 
the remnants of his army fled into Ottoman territory. The initial: 
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admiration with which his hosts greeted him turned soon into embarass- 
ment and despair. Indeed, the king of Sweden had no intention of 
leaving the Ottoman Empire, unless it joined him in a new war against 
Peter I of Russia. In order to force the recalcitrant Ottoman Govern- 
ment to follow his policies, he established, from his camp, a powerfull 
political network in Constantinople, which was joined even by the 
mother of the Sultan. 

Charles's persistance bore him fruits: in July 1711, at Pruth, Peter's 
army was checked by the Ottoman troops. However, Turkish failure to 
pursue the victory enraged Charles and from that moment his relations 
with the Ottoman administration soured. During the same period the 
behaviour of his troops, refugees from Poltava like him, worsened and. 
turned disastrous. Lack of discipline and contempt for the locals soon 
created an unbearable situation in Moldavia. Nicholas Mavrokordatos, 
who returned to his position on September 25, 1711, has provided sub- 
stantial, but until now overlooked and unexplored, information about 
the events, in five letters addressed to his friends. According to his 
painful descriptions of the situation, the Swedes behaved like wild beasts, 
destroying, stealing, raping, killing, and finally paralyzing Moldavia. 
Shaken by Mavrokordatos's reports, which drew Charles's ire when he 
found out about them, the Sultan decided to intervene, in order to put an 
end to the depredations. Indeed, following a bloody fight, the king of 
Sweden and his unruly troops were arrested in February 1713. 

Mavrokordatos's letters also clarify the issue of Stanislaus Leszcyn- 
ski's arrival. in the Empire in early 1713. According to the Prince's 
letter of February 20, 1713, to Iakovos Manos, Stanislaus had no 
intention of returning the Polish crown to his protector Charles, as 
Voltaire, who received his information from Stanislaus, and subsequent 
historians suggest. Instead, he intended to join the Swedish king and, 
with him, ask the Ottoman Government to restore him to the throne by. 
launching an invasion of Poland. Indeed, Mavrokordatos says that 
Stanislaus wrote one letter to the Grand Vizir Suleyman Pasha and 
another to the Tatar khan, in which he asked them to help him recover 
his throne. However, Charles's arrest put an end to Stanislaus's projects. 
Mavrokordatos undertook a serious effort to extricate him from the 
bottleneck, into which he had placed himself, by coming to the Empire 
at such an inopportune time. The Ottoman administration was indeed 
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disgusted with the antics of Charles, now considered mad, and of his 
friend, the king of Poland, who continued to entertain the idea of pro- 
voking the invasion of Poland by the Ottoman army. The only thing 
that the Porte wanted desperately. was to get rid of both of them. 
Stanislaus left the Empire in May 1714, while his friend, Charles, was 
forced to leave in October of the same year. 


GIORGOS AGELOPOULOS 


PERCEPTIONS, CONSTRUCTION, AND DEFINITION OF GREEK NATIONAL IDENTITY 
IN LATE NINETEENTH - EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY MACEDONIA 


The notion of belonging to a nationality was introduced in rural 
Macedonia during the late nineteenth century. This paper examines the 
process according to which Greek national identity developed during 
that period. Applying a “modernist” approach on nation building and 
examining the issue at the level of the individual by using an anthropo- 
logical methodology, reveals the incompetebility between ethnic, 
cultural and national identities. People who belonged to the same ethnic 
group or shared the same culture in Macedonia during the period under 
examination, very often identified themselves with different nations. 

The decision of identification with a nationality during the late 
nineteenth-early twentieth century was a political one, very often 
irrelevant to the ethnic or a cultural identity of individual actors. It was 
taken according to the needs, priorities, beliefs and fears of those who 
conducted it. 


ELEUTHERIA MANTA 


THE ECONOMIC RECESSION IN ALBANIA AND ITALIAN INFILTRATION: 
THE LOAN OF 1931 


During the period after the First World War, Albania was the least 
developed of the Balkan countries, as was apparent in all sectors of its 
economic life. The economic situation was further exacerbated in the 
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early 1930s, when the effects of the world economic crisis began to 
make themselves felt in the Balkans. As a profoundly underdeveloped 
country, Albania was much harder hit than the other Balkan states. 
Incapable of coping with the relentlessly mounting problems, the Alba- 
nian government appealed for economic aid from Italy, Albania's great 
ally, who was the only power that was prepared to make a loan which 
no-one expected would ever be repaid. Italy's main intention was to 
gain complete control of the Albanian administration (as it had already 
done with the army). 

According to the terms of the 1931 economic agreement, Italy was 
undertaking to lend Albania ten million gold francs annually for the next 
ten years for the purpose of balancing the state budget and assisting the 
country's development in the sectors of public works, economy, and 
education. With this agreement, the Italians attained their primary goal, 
which was total administrative and financial control over Albania: the 
committee that was to supervise the spending of the loan and the 
organisers-advisors who were to be appointed to four vital ministries 
would form the base from which that control was exercised. If one bears 
in mind that control of the army was also in Italian hands, it is clear how 
far the Italians had already infiltrated the country. 


SPYRIDON SFETAS 


AUTONOMIST MOVEMENTS OF THE SLAVOPHONES IN 1944: 
THE ATTITUDE OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OF GREECE 
AND THE PROTECTION OF THE GREEK-YUGOSLAV BORDER 


In this brief study the writer uses mainly archival material to 
. document the view that the autonomist movements of the Slavophones 
in Greek Macedonia were above all a result of the expansionist policy of 
the political and military agencies in Yugoslav Macedonia and were 
fomented by the military liaison officers operating in Greek Macedonia. 
The KKE handled the Macedonian Question sensitively, in order to keep 
EAM together. However, the recognition of the existence of a “macedo- 
nian nation" which was the KKE's fundamental mistake and the source 
of its inconsistent policy towards the Macedonian Question, the confu- 
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sion of the national and ideological sphere, and above all the influence of 
external factors, all had the effect of making the Slavophones in Greek 
Macedonia opt for different political choices than the official party line. 
But the situation was not of control, and the majority of the Slavo- 
phones preferred to fight in the ranks of ELAS. 


KYRIAKOS D. KENTROTIS 


THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION AS PRESENTED IN THE GERMAN PRESS 
(1990-1994) 


An examination of articles and reports in the German press about 
the Macedonian Question reveals that German journalists i) have been 
increasingly presenting and analysing the political aspects of the issue in 
recent years; ii) make little or no reference to archaeological and lingui- 
stic data; and iii) deliberately cultivate sympathy for the FYROM. 


C. IFANTIS - G. KAZAMIAS 


EUROPEAN SECURITY AND BALKAN CHALLENGES: NATIONAL POLICIES 
AND INSTITUTIONAL FAILURES 


The article discusses the issues and dilemmas that Western states and 
institutions faced in South-eastern Europe as a result of the “reactivation 
of history” in the region and the policies pursued as a response to the 
risks generated by the Yugoslav imbroglio. The overall argument is that 
the Balkan conflict is strictly linked to the post-Cold War power dislo- 
cation in the international system, which is manifestly demonstrated by 
the involvement of the leading powers and institutions in the dynamics 
of crisis and by the real danger that the disorder will spill over to regions 
previously regarded as stable areas of the European sub-system. The 
analysis considers in turn: a) the response of the European Union and the 
USA; and b) the prospects of constructing a new, badly needed security 
regime in the area. It is argued that the Balkan states cannot be 
separated from Europe's wider security concerns. The region needs to be 
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integrated into continent-wide structures, in order to both defuse local 
conflicts and prevent the recurrence of future such. 
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